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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


HOWARD BUILDING 


STAIRWAYS, 83 EXCHANGE PLACE [ENTRANCES] ELevator, 171 wesTMINSTER ST. 


Singeing Machines, 
Boiling Kiers, 


Washers, Squeezers, 


Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Continuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 
Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 
Drying Machines,with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatic Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gies, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 
Chain Warps. 


PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 


DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 


Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
enders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 


Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl. 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses and 
Pumps. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of csmplete plants furnished on application 


Southern Agent, STUART W, CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C., Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. 











MILL EQUIPMENT 





H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence Office, Room 417 Industrial Trust Building. 


Bleaching, 
Dyeing, Drying, 
Finishing, Machinery 
for all kinds of textile fabrics. 
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Cotton and Worsted 
Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Mactiines, Sewing 
Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 
ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 
Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 





Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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We make 


Draper, 
Whitin, 
McMullan 


and other 
types of 


Spindles; 


also 


Northrop Looms, 


Twisters, 
Warpers, 
Spoolers, 
Reels, 


Banding Machines, 


etc., etc. 





Two New Draper Company, 
Large Size HOPEDALE, 
Spinning Spindles. MASS. 
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THE EMPHATIC SUCCESS OF OUR “IDEAL” 
AUTOMATIC LOOM IS DUE TO SEVERAL 





SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS: 


1st. The ease and smoothness with which they start up. 
2d. The acknowledged superiority of the cloth woven. 
| s* . . 
3d. Simple and thoroughly mechanical construction, assur- 
ing freedom from the constant breakage and expen- 
sive repairs attending other automatic looms. 
4th.- No special bobbins, shuttles or other expensive parts. 


5th. Ability to use cop or bobbin filling interchangeably. 


6th. Superiority of warp stop motion which does not break 


or fray the softest varn. 


yth. Of the thousands in operation not a single bobbin or 
crank shaft broken. 


IN PROOF OF CLAIMS WE POINT TO THOSE 
MILLS FORMERLY USING OUR COMPETI- 
TORS’ LOOMS THAT ARE NOW USING OURS. 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON 
MACHINERY 






Revolving 





Flat Cards, 


















Drawing 
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Frames, 
Railway Heads, 
Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 


Spoolers 






and 


Shops — 


Reels. 





Biddeford, Me. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 





HICH SPEED COMBER 1906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 

Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Kitson Products” 


Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 


Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 
formerly built by 
WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, " Lowell, Mass. 


ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 





2079 £. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S: A. 


Full Particulars, 


Samples nnd Special 


Catalogues on Application. 


Plain, Single 
Lever or with 
Welt, Slack Course 
and Automatic 
Slackening Device 
for Welt. 

Improved Meas- 
uring Device, by 
actual length knit. 

Sizes 8 to 24 in- 
ches, inclusive, 
varying by one 
inch. 

Numberof Feeds, 
4 to 12, according 
to style and di- 
ameter of machine. 

Solid Forged 
Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters, 
etc. 


We build 
Loopers, 
Ribbers and 
other Ma- 
chinery for 
Knitting 
Mills 


A Complete 
Line of Full 
Automatic and 
1-8 Automatic 
Seamless 
Hosiery 
Machinery. 
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Underwear 
and Hosiery 





Rib Knitting Machinery 


The illustration 
shows our 


Improved 
High Speed 
Single 
Lever 
Automatic 
Ribbed 
Underwear 
Machine 


for making ladies’ 
and gents’ ribbed 
underwear, union 
suits, ete., plain 
and shaped. 
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| Spinning Mills able to supply yarn either on 
\ cones for knitters or on tubes of various 
sizes for warps, braiders and twisters, (single 
end or doubled) are, owing to present mar- 
ket conditions, in a particularly advantageous 
position. The No. 50 Self Oiling Winder 
can quickly be adapted to produce all these 


different packages by means of interchange- 


1 tl an aan a 


able parts which can be carried in stock at 
small expense. The large electric concerns 


specify Universal Wind for insulating yarns. 


Weaving Mills of first rank have placed their 
orders for the No. 90 Bobbin Winder. We ' 


shall be glad to send you descriptive circular. 


Universal Winding Company, 
95 South St., BOSTON, Mass., U. S. A. 


INTERNATIONAL WINDING COMPANY 
Saville St., Oxford Road, Manchester, England 


asel, Switzerland 





16 St. Johannvorstadt, 













Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 
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Cards, 
Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 









SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted 


Machinery 













Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will comb from 7-8" stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 


THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., LTp. 


Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best French and English Comb- 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Circles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Worcester Warp Compressors 


Pay for themselves in 100 days— 


a continual source 
of profit ever after. 









Can be attached to any make of beamer in woolen, 
worsted or cotton mills. From 30% to 75% more yarn can 
be put on a loom beam. 


Are adapted for woolen, worsted or cotton warps in all their different 
phases and conditions, and as the yarn is simply rolled, as it is wound on 


the beam, this rolling compression cannot injure the finest or tenderest stock. 
The Compressor operates with a heavy rolling pressure using very little 
tension on the yarn while beaming, making a round, hard, true warp, retain- 


ing all the elasticity in the yarn, making the best possible weaving warp, 
with clean-cut, snappy patterns and smooth, even face on the finished goods. 
This applies especially to fine worsteds. 


Warps compressed by rolling will weave better -because they are round 
Take the picks easier —because they are hard 
Less ends break —because they are elastic 
Fewer warps to draw-in and hang in the looms 

Creat saving in waste 

More and better production from the looms 


Over 2500 compressors in use demonstrates the fact 
that they are time, money and labor savers. 


Worcester Warp Compressing Machine Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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MANUF. 





\CTURED 





BY THE RHODE ISLAND FIBER SPOOL CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


















These spools, in a modest way, contribute to 
the successful operation of the modern textile 
factory. ‘lhey belong properly among the 
improved mill machinery and appliances that 
have reduced manufacturing costs. 

They cannot shrink, warp or splinter. They 
are unequalled for strength and reliability. 
They cost a trifle more than wood to buy, but 
are cheaper in the end. 


Write for free sample to 
SALES AGENTS 

CELL DRIER MACHINE CoO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


GREENSBORO SUPPLY CO. 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 
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TURBINE WATER WHEELS 
HUNT-McCORMICK 












Cylinder or 
Balance Gate Casing 


Least Water, 
Greatest Power, 









Uniform Speed 





. | 
Complete Equipments 
We make Special Designs to meet 
TEXTILE MILL conditions. 
FLUMES, REGULATORS, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, GEARS, 
CLUTCHES, HANGERS, ETC. 
UNDER-WRITER FIRE PUMPS. 


Wet Finishing Machinery 


Fulling Mills Washers 
Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 


FOR WOVEN AND KNIT GOODS 








Dye Tubs—Soap Tanks—Centrifugal Pumps 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE »CO. 


Braneh Office: 70 Kilby St., Boston. Works: Orange, Mass. 
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JAMES HUNTER MACHINE Co. ¢ 








- Wool Washers. Bulletin 54 
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WOOL WASHER 
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Parallel Rake. 


Not “A Has Been.” Not “A Going To Be” 


but a present day success. | 
Bowls 36” or 48" wide; 16-24-32 and 40 feet long. 












Better work and more of it. 
Large Settling Bowl giving clean scouring liquor, 


Self Contained Flushing Appliance. 


Better investigate. 
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Never-Slip 
Cop Spindles and Tubes 


Filling=-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 
Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 
in connection with our Never- | 


Patented in the 





United States Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 

and all antee that with our combination of Never- 
Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 
run with longer cops than used at present, 
at a much faster rate of speed. 


Foreign Countries 





Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 











Never-Slip Cop 
Tube 








Patent applied Shuttle with Spindle Lowered 
for. U. S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending | 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Shuttles and Shuttle Irons 
| for all Textile Purposes. 


New York Office, 363-373 Rider Ave. 670 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 
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(Formerly LEVER & GRUNDY.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SOLE MAKERS 
OF OUR PATENTED SPECIALTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Conical and Parallel Tube Winding Machines; Warping Machines and Creels; 
Brass Bobbin Winding and other Machinery for lace mills; Chenille Cutting 
Machines, Sectional Warping Mills, Beaming Machines, etc. 








Silk Winder to wind on Quills, Pape: Tubes or Butts 
The finest of cotton or silk. 





Vertical Spindle Gear Driven Winder, as used by all 
manufacturers of heavy duck, jute, cotton bagging 
and carpets. 





Pressure Drum Spooling Machine. This machine is This Machine may be arranged to wind from skeins, 
adapted for spoolirg anv kind of yarn, whether spools, cones, or any kind of spinning bobbins. Most 
from mule cops or skeins, suitable machine for cotton or woolen blankets. 


Cop Winding Machines for butts to weave from outside; Filling Bobbin or Quill 
Winding Machines; Vertical Spindle Spooling Machines for Silk, fine cotton, wool 
and worsted; Variable Speed Bobbin Machines for large bobbins used in knitting 
mills; Dresser Spooling Machines; Reeling Machines. 








Lehigh Ave, and Mascher Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA.,U. S. A. 


| 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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PRACTICAL FIRE PROTECTION 


If you want your mill buildings properly protected against the 
fire hazard, thereby obtaining the lowest insurance rates, you must 
have a supply of water which is instantly available under high pres- 
sure and absolutely independent of the successful or immediate opera- 
tion of pumps or other m: ichinery. The old method of storing such 
a supply was by wood tanks, generally built on top of buildings. As 
these tanks are short lived they soon become, themselves, a menace to 
the building instead of a protector. The sudden bursting of such a tank 
has often done as much damage as a fire. The up-to-date method of 
storing water is by means of a steel tank on a steel tower. We make 
a specialty of the design, manufacture and erection of these tanks of 
any desired capacity, in any part of 
the country, to meet any local con- 
ditions. Our tanks are recommended 
by the Factory Mutual Insurance 
Companies and endorsed by all of our 
past customers. We have built about 
seven hundred towers and tanks in all 
parts of the country, about 50 of which 
have been erected for Textile Mills. 
Every one of these is giving satisfac- 
tion. Write for booklet No. 7 which 
gives a list of all our customers with 
whom we invite you to correspond. 
The cut shows a tank which we built 
for the Belton Cotton Mills, at Belton, 
S.C. The large tank is kept full 
at all times for fire protection; the 
small one supplies water for use in 
the buildings. 


Chicago Bridge 
and Iron Works 
105th and Troop Sts. Chicago, Ill. 
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Why not counteract the natural conditions in the 
spinning and weaving rooms by installing 


The Buffalo System 
HUMIDIF YING 


Especially adapted to Textile Mills under all conditions of weather 
COMPACT TO INSTALL 





avait - a! ratanetneelR nineteenth eines ince. ins nl 





Write for Catalog 97 T. W., which illustrates 
and explains fully this distinct departure from 


other types of humidifiers. 


Buffalo Forge Co., 
| Buffalo, N. af 


| 
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Pure—Clear—Soft—Water 


IS WHAT YOU NEED FOR 

















WASHING, SCOURING, BLEACHING, RINSING, 
DYEING, FINISHING, LAUNDERING AND FOR 


BOILER FEEDING 


It zxcreases the Standard of your 
Product, and 









Decreases your cost of manu- 
facture. 


It cconomizes in dyes, soap, 
alkali, repairs to boilers and in 


fuel consumption. 


The Eureka 
Water Softening 








and Purifying 





System 
















Insures a Continuous, Uniform 
Water for all purposes, regardless 
of variations in the initialsupply, 


be it stream, pond, lake or well. 


The Investment 


is reasonable, and cost of opera- 
*“‘Eureka” System at Des Moines (Ia.) Hosiery Mills. tion insignificant. 

This System pays large dividends to the owner and carries the DODGE 
stamp of mechanical perfection 

Our Red Book No. 3 contains full information, and is sent on request to 
all who are interested. 


Dodge Manufacturing Company 
Water Softener Dept. Mishawaka, Indiana 
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Royalty eg 





A share of the product or profit reserved by the owner for permitting 
another to use the property, or a percentage paid to the owner of an article 
by one who hires the use of it, 


These definitions of the word “royalty” show exactly 
the position of the holders of the bonds issued by the Cross 
Creek Coal Company and every ton of coal that the Cross 
Creek Coal Company load, pays into a sinking fund, as a 
royalty to the bond holders, toc. As the capacity of the 
first works on the property will be approximately 2000 tons 
a day, it means that $40,000 will be available each year to 
pay on the bonds. As it is the intention of the company 
to build five such works, it will require but a short time 
to pay off the bonds, the total issue being but $250,000. 
From the books of a concern operating in the same seam 
of coal adjoining us, we find that the 


Average selling price is —- . $1.97 
Cost of production . - 95 


Net profit per ton . . . $1.02 


It will pay the 
conservative investor to write the 


Cross Creek Coal Company, 


609 Mutual Life Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The bonds pay 6% interest, payable semi-annually, and 
subject to prior sale, a bonus of preferred stock goes with the 


bonds. 
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| “HURRICANE” 
- DRYERS «»> FANS 


For Wool, Cotton Stock, BELT DRIVEN ano 
Yarn, StocKings, MOTOR DRIVEN 
Underwear, Etc. ~ 





| 


Truck Yarn Dryer. ‘* Hurricane”’ Fan, Style No. 2. 
Write for Catalogues. 





: — COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 
Power Screw Sidings BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Etc. 


Hydraulic and Lever 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


j 6721 Cermantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Soft Water 


for Textile Purposes. 


The advantages to be derived from the 
use of a 


Bartlett Water Softener 
in textile mills are described in our new 
catalogue. 


Send for copy. 


Northern Water Softener Company 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
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The QUALITY of the goods, as well as QUANTITY, is determined by 
the methods of manufacture. 


THE MILL EQVIPPED WITH 


‘The Reeves Variable Speed Transmission 


for regulating the speed of the tenters, dry- 
ers, mangles, printing, bleaching, dyeing and 
mercerizing machines, etc., produces the best 
and the most at the lowest cost, because it gives 


the exact speed best suited to the work. 


ASK THOSE USING IT. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, 


Columbus, Indiana. 


New England Agents, New York Representatives, 


Cell Drier Machine Company, Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, 
Taunton, Mass. 146-150 Centre Street. 


HIS ideal cloth ex- 
pander gets the full 
width of the goods 
in a most satisfac- 
tory way. Can be at- 
tached to calenders o1 
cans. Hundreds in use 
in Great Britain and on 
the Continent—hundreds 
more in the United States, 
with constant satisfaction. 
Manufacturers unsolic- 
ited say to us, ** You have 
the greatest thing in a 
spreader ever brought to 
our attention.” 


We put them in on trial. 
Test it on your own work —~’t will pay. 


Thomas Leyland & Co., 


60 India St., - = = Boston. 
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Gears For Prompt Delivery 


We make accurate gears in Spurs, Bevels, Internals, Spirals and 
Can furnish Cast Iron, Bronze, Steel, Fibre or our New 


Worms. 


Process Noiseless Gears. 


Let us estimate on your requirements. 


The New Process Raw Hide Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LAWSONS 


Hope Foundry, 


LEEDS, England 


BRANCH OF 


Fairbairn Lawson Combe 


Barbour, Ltd. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


Preparing and Spinning 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute 


Special Machinery 


for the 


Manufacture of 


Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine 





Good’s Combined Hackling 
and Spreading Machine. 


Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 
ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 
ing Frames with Apron Heads. 


Patent High-Speed Horizontal 
and Automatic Spinning 
Frames for Manila. 

Improved Laying Machines. 
HaskellDawes Tubing 


Twisters. 


Brownell’s Patent T wisting and 
Laying Machines for ‘Twine. 


N. B.—Complete Plans and Estimates for 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl 
Twine Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 
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PINDLES 


EASTON 


AND 


BURNHAM 
MACHINE 


Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 


R. I. 


REPAIRS 
FOR 
RABBETH 


SPINDLES 





Sent Free 


A complete catalog 
of all 


Textile Books 





























UR descriptive catalog con- 
tains a list of all the books in 
the English language on textile sub- 
jects that are in pmint and that are 
of present value, classified under the 
different subjects to which they per- 
tain. This catalog should be in | 
the possession of every mill man. 
It will be sent free upon application. 
New books on textile subjects are 
being published frequently. We 
can supply any textile or technical 
book, whether of our own publica- 
tion or not, at lowest prices. We 
can also give information and prices 
of foreign textile publications, etc. 
We are headquarters for every- 
thing in the line of textile litera- 


ture and information. 


Lord & Nagle Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of the 


Textile World Record 




























Yarn, Stockings and Underwear. 
Carbonizers, Ventilating Fans, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring Machines, Cloth 
Washing and Dyeing Machines, Tom 
Toms, Chroming Oxidizing Machines. 


Apr. 1908 MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES - 

| “20th CENTURY” MACHINERY 
Dryers for Wool and Cotton Stock, |» oe ae 

¥ 

; 

5 


WEB FEED. 


We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Traveler 
and Improved Web Feed. 


Garnett Machines and Pickers. 


» We Recloth or furnish New Metallic Toothed 
' Cylinders and Feed Rolls. 





SL : 4 < Vs 
AUTOMATIO STOCK DEYER. 


AMERICAN DRYING MACHINERY CO., 


19th and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 















( - 


TRADE MARK 


Se = <r - ~afoetiened 





ARBER Warp TYING MACHINES FF: 
‘FALL’ RIVER IRON WORKS. jf 













WHA1 THEY SAY ABOUT THEM AFTER SIX MONTHS’ USE 


“Your machines have done better than you claim for them.” 


Barber-Colman Company 77277 e poston, mass. 
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TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 


Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin- 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
Iows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 
ems : either single, double or triple. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


D.R. KENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. 


Long Distanee Telephone—Somerville 21. 


Successors to KENYON BROS. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 





BUILDERS OF 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, 
Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers, Etc. 











Hy. 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. JOHN H. NELSON, Treas, 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


Post Office Square Building 79 Milk Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
- SOLE IMPORTERS OF . 


ASA LEES « CO., Limited, 


TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR 

SOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- ;} LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 

inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk . ers of Leather puboning Machinery, etc., ete. 

: SLEY & SO TD. . CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 
“iio ” Makers of every GOODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
Reels, etc. 

JAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow : cRS sr Skins, e 

Hemp and Jute Preparing and Spinning Machinery. ° | SOCHUA BERSBAW & SON, Roller Skins, otc. 


GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, etc. 
GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 


JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel] | CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted 2. Worsted, etc. 


ALSO ACENTS FOR 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel | DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Wheel Grinders, 
ycara Clothing for Cotton. Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines. 


COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. CO., Core@.aroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


JOSEPH STUBBS - - Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns. 


——————— 
Dad or | 


rit Te 


an a 


PATENT QUICK TRAVERSE COTTON GASSING FRAME. IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 


With Patent Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, ““sno‘UNironm.” 
Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 
AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 


Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ “Fast Black” Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., “Sarrabetrars: Pex 
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BULLETIN ON ESSENTIALS OF ROPE DRIVING i 


"ROPE DRIVING’ 


| IS THE STEADIEST AND 
\. | QUIETEST OF ALL SYSTEMS 
» | FOR TRANSMITTING POWER. 


OUR INSTALLATIONS 
‘Ys CONVINCE 


~~ GEO.V. CRESSON CO. 
POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK — 








































||| ||, POWER DELIVERED TO TWO POINTS FROM 
\|||| | THE SAME SOURCE -ONE TENSION. 






NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY ' 


Cloth Washers, Dye Tubs, Vats, Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, Special Machinery, 
Brass Founders, Tanks, To Order. 


Hopkins Machine Works, tne. 


BRIDGETON, R. I. 


Providence Office, 49 Westminster St. 


Spindles and Dye. Tub Valves, 
Flyers, for Cloth Guides, etc. 
Cotton, Wool, Send for our Bronze or 
Silk, Flax, etc. aod Price. List Porcelain Rings. 








. ne ne et il Ata Pmt, 


ee oe 
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Wim Seiers & Co, na 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, - 





and all most approved appliances for the 


THE 66 SELLERS 33 MAKE OF Transmission of Power. 





_DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 
has a way of holding shafts together, that no MACHINE TOOLS. 
other COUPLING can equal. INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


General Electric Company 


Continuous Daylight for Your Mills 


is obtainable by the use of 


General Electric Arc Lamps with Concentric Diffusers 
This system is best because it is the only mill lighting 


system that gives a perfectly distributed light that is Similar to Daylight. 





Mill Power Office, : ; Sram Sales Offices in 
84 State St., Boston Principal Office: Schenectady, M. ¥ all large cities. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 Broad Street. BALTIMORE OFFICE, Continental Trust Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, Witherspoon Bldg ATLANTA OFFICE, Empire Building. 






The Murphy Automatic 
Smokeless Furnace 


Burns Slack with Great Economy 





The Murphy can be installed under 
any type of fire-tube or water-tube 
boiler and to units of any size. 


SETTING UNDER TWO TYPES OF BOILERS SHOWN HEREWITH 


MURPHY IRON WORKS 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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WILSON & CO., BARNSLEY, Limited 











Absolutely secure 
combination of 
@kield and Bobbin 
guaranteed. 


BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength an@ 
Absolute Security. 





Specialties : PATENT ‘“LOCKFAST” 





Loose Shields 
Impossible. 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Providence Machine Go. 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Cotton 

| Roving Frames 
ye} Improved Worsted 
Roving Frames 





TRADE Mane CONDITIONING BOB- 
or Oil. 
neur Liege, 1905. Highest Samples and Prices 


SEX BINS, Impervious 
*» GOLD MEDAL S&t. Louis, 
Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 


and *“‘CLIMAX”’ Shields. ENAMELLED 
to Steam, Moisture 
cy 194. DIPLOMA 4’Hon. 


is by 
ih = —— 
LLL | 


LLL 


O64 Rddy St, - - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
WILLIAM BODDEN @® SON, Limited 


” “BODDEN?” Fiyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I 








MILL EQUIPMENT 











When you want to get results— eam ind her imparts 
get a Berry Wheel. 


Unsurpassed for extracting mois- 
ture from all kinds of textiles. 
Don’t let the dollars get away by 
using more expensive and less ef- 


ficient methods. Get particulars 





of the Berry Wheel way of drying 

textiles. °Zw#ll pay. A. HUN BERRY, 

23 West First Street, 
BOSTON. 





Established 1841. 


vledM Jackel Mixing Kettles 


‘This cut represents one of our many styles 
of steam mixing kettles, made with station- 
ary and removable stirrers. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


COPPERSMITHS, — 
66 Pitts St., - BOSTON, MASS. 7 







(ie 


GH 


Badger Fire Extinguisher. 





Crabbing, Steam Finishing, Opening and Folding, 
Tacking, Sewing, Squeezing Machines - 


> BIRCH BROTHERS, Somervitte, Mass. 


ALBERT BIRCH, TEXTILE MECHANICIAN 


‘Heating and Naping Mlactiney | 
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—— 
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- Dye 
| ir Fl Tanks..Tubs. 


oA 


)) 2 2 Send for Catalog. 


» ' Tothurst Machine Works, 


x SS Moves more air than any other fan 
Adjusts a to an wneren load, Fulton St. and 6th Ave., made. Very efficient under widely 
runs without vibratio Tro N.Y varying conditions. Noiseless and 
* Unusual capacity for high- _ y, N.Y. does not obstruct the light. 
work. 


SALE! ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ei ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 








Our latest Vacuum Dyeing [Machine 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


For Raw Stock, Cotton and 
Wool Dyeing. 














Special Advantages 


- Condition of Stock, 

The only perfect ia 

— > oe" Durability, 
machine for 

Sulphur Black 


at === =) Labor Saving. 
Dy eing. re oe es ere a0 a ae . 


Production, 


WorRKS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
D. M. HEY, MANAGER. 





T. FRUSHER, SELLING AGENT 
59 AND 61 PEARL St., NEW YORK. 





























in 
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ELEC’TRICALLY DRIVEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


Oil Separator 


MOTOR WOUND FOR ANY VOLTAGE. 


Separates oil from bolts, nuts, and scraps of all kind— 
oil that would otherwise be wasted, and makes it as 
good as itever was, for furtheruse. Send for Catalogue. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


American Tool @ Machine Co., 
109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


“The Best Machine 
on the Market.” 


PT ¢ nn TIM ae | a } | y JACQUARD 


u 
| HN), ———— fs ; : 
5 , Se ROE |! Original Fine Index Machines 
id } i vy I = 














Single Lift, Double Lift, 
Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


> THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Representative 
H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 


Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 
Cylinder Motion. 


Catalogue upon ‘pequest. 


LANE CANVAS STEAMING BASKET 


Made oblong, round cr square to fit any size 
box. Especially desirable for this use because 
materials and construction are such as to with- 


stand moisture and heat. 








Sold direct or through principal Supply Houses. 





See our Descriptive Catalog and Price List No. . 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


W. T. Lane & Brother, “ws. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


<- “ 
tana gee meen age naaaMeamta ate 0 NN eh LT LT ERITREA Sc 
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Breton Oils 


are manufactured at our own 
works from the finest ma- 
terials with careful labora- 
tory tests. Years of experi- 
ence and special facilities 
enable us to produce high 
qnality goods. 





Breton Oils 


are made in different grades 
to meet every textile require- 
ment. Tell us about your 
goods and we will tell you 
about the right ** Breton.” 
Sold subject to your ap- 
proval, 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 80 South Street, New York 


Boston. Fall River. 





Philadelphia. 





VC 


Works, Claremont, N. J. 




















See the Point 


of the Arrow? That shows the po- 
sition of the **‘ Jackson”’ joint, when 
in contact with the pulley. If it’s a 
Jackson joint it insures you smooth 
easy running belts, at a ridiculously 
low cost. 

Illustration on the right shows a 


Jackson Belt Lacer 


in operation—it is simple efficient, 
and inexpensive to maintain. Your 
largest belt can be laced and placed 
in running orderina few minutes time 
at a cost of only a few cents—smaller 
belts even quicker and cheaper. Our 
booklet will show and convince you. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FDRY.& MCH. CO. 


Birdsboro, Pa, 








Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 













For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 





Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, has no 

ats equal. Send for circu, 
(Trade Mark.) lar and testimonials. 


Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 










B holt O So 


STEAM TRAPS 
NEW FEATURES: Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


We manufacture Steam 
Traps for all duties, 
High and Low Press- 
ures, returning the Con- 
densation back into 
Boiler or Discharging 
to Hot Well, Tank, or 
Atmosphere. 





No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 





Catalogues A B and C 
ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. 


ALBANY, NN. Y- 
Established 1870. 


Class A Return Trap 


' JAMES H. BLESSING, Pres. Tos. F. RYAN, Sect’y & Treas. 





foc oe a a 








APR. 


WILLIAM FiRkTH, 


1908 


Pres. 


Received the 


HIGHEST 
SYSTEM. 


years rec elving the 


AIR-MOISTENING 


The only System a 


DINSMORE 


Sewing 
Machines 


No. 9.—Portable 
Foot-2ower 
Rotary Sewing 
Machine 


It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 
Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, 
at the Fulling Mill, Shears, 
Drying Machines, ete. 


Calendars, 
, orany of the different 
finishing processes in textile mills. 


Gigs, 


Manufactured by the 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO.. 


: oe os Ne a tee all 
“tidstn nine call seuss cammmpaaan i lay ase. i 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 
; 


HIGHEST 





will drive 
chines at any 
speed from 
simply pulling a cord, 

They are 
to do your work. 





G. 





Write for booklet “T 
against infringers 
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FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


AWARD on 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the World 


AWARD in this cour 
EIGHT 


recom- 


The last twenty 
itry and Europe for its 


GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
lup ited in the Textile Schools 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken 


yn Humidincation. 
and users a infringements, 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldag., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


A Measuring Machine 


that shows in Yards the 
output of each machine. 


A glance tells how the machines are running 
—enables you to keep output up and cost down, 


Used by representative Cotton Mills and 
Bleacheries. Write for particulars, 


Cc. J. Root Co., Bristol, Conn. 


Variable —a Countershafts 





your ma- 
desired 
I to 6 by 


guaranteed 





We’ll furnish them 
for either floor or 
hanging use. 


Over Ten Thousand 
Sets in Operation in 
this Country and 
Europe. 

Send for Catalogue 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


Frank Evans. Newton Center, Mass. 








oy Oe SP eS _ 


43 


| 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSED 


CONCRETE BLOCKS 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Simpson Brothers, Corporation 
19 Federal Street, Room 58 Boston, Mass. 















Autogenous Welding 


AND 


Ferrofix Brazing 
Processes 


are the methods by which we make 


Broken Machinery 


as good as new and 
it costs far less 
Nowhere 


The zew methods; Most efficient and Else 


cot! saititaiaboteas oe “1O} é Ss Ano . . : 
best in every way. All origin il strength is a slipping belt so harmful as around the 
restored at very low costand in shortest time. complicated machinery of a textile plant. 


We realize this fact, and offer in the 
Shuttle Boxes, Frames, Gears, Racks and 


all Textile Machine Parts of Steel, Iron Gandy Red Stitched Cotton Duck Belt 


Copper, Brass or Aluminum. one that clings to the pulley like a chain to 
the sprocket, runs straight and true, lasts 
long, and instead of costing more than 
others, costless. Our free booklet — 
For Sale. 


Welding Plants—Ferrofix Brazing cee eet ee ee 
. e€1iS more about this money saver, 
Compound. Send fa it. ee 
THE AMERICAN FERROFIX BRAZING CO., 


1515 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA Ay Eh ad a | 


Estimates Furnished. 





LL. F. FALE S 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


MACHINES 


PURPOSES WHERE a NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 
ARE REQUIRED 


BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEOLES 
50-IN. MACHINE 


WALPOLE, MASS. PAPER 
SLITTING 
MACHINES 


DESIGNER OF 
SPECIAL 
MACHINERY U.S.A. 
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The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS. 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S. A. 








If you are using 


rope for baling you 
«<¢ o Wa Ss 2? are helping to pay 
the gas bill to keep 


rope prices bal- 
loon high. 


Rope is up— 
THE ONLY Trojan Bale Tie and 


Seamless tard Fibre | 2r¢ is down. 


Trojan Band is 


Roving can. made plain or gal- 







My 

| YY . 
WN 

\\) ALE Y YW 


MA | 
























WY \Y WS 
\\\ NN mes 
i ' Ny 








‘a ~ 
vanized in coils 5h 
The highest type of Roving Can from 2000 to 3000 } ; 
ae ee. feet without a F 
lade trom Pure Chemical Hard in 1/7 { f 
Fibre, without seas or rivets, abso- a9 Widths 42) 
lutely” smi oth, and of incomparable 4a, 7 and 1 inch. Boh 
durability. With the present high me 
Sup plied with our Seamless Protec prices of rope Trojan 
tion or Kicking Band, with either an Band and Buckle is a 
electrically welded steel top ring, or a money saver. 


smooth turned fibre top, and with either 
a wooden or metal bottom secured with 
a seamless steel bottom ring. 

Thousands of these ‘*No Waste"’ 
Cans now in use and endorsed by t! 
leading and most representative mills 
in the United States and Canada. 


WE ALSO MAKE A 
HIGH GRADE OF 


Cordage Cans Comber Boxes 





Oval Cans Doffer Boxes 
Waste Cans Bobbin Boxes 
Gill Cans Trucks and Cars 


Write for prices 


STANDARD FIBRE co. De Haven Mfg. Co. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, II1. 


Minnich Baling Press 


for all kinds of products. 








Must turn out more bales with less labor and power than 


any press in the market. 





Send for circular. 


Minnich Machine Works, 


Lancaster Co. Landisville, Pa. 








Our Latest Improved Steel Pow er 
Press with New Steel Link Chains 








‘ 
F 
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ed 


Established 187° 


ohn Heathcote 


providence, R- !- 
Builders of Improved 


: nery 
: ; Drying Machi 
i Cloth Tenterins and vet 

Clot ‘or WOOLENS, WORSTEDS, a cs 


Built Upright or Horizontal a Specialty 
with Low Down ree for Catalogue 


a3 
ye AM 
tz a eile 
De Med 
yaws 4 


(ee on ne oe ee Be 


SEAR EAABLMQ_ER GY ER OO 


crtercereteecneeintrn ere 
em | ae a 


0 lads ah te tata ete 


io lee 
DEMAAAWHAYENS 
es a woe BAAN 


Menke 
CLEA AMAMR®AWCEA HEN 


Le Toone AOE Oe ee | 
yey yy yey tv ww 
“hhh boa KEUeneEeneEeEaonkank. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 
AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 


OF GARLAND 


Trials Loom Harnesses 


NEVER DISAPPOINT 


The best materials and most careful attention to every detail of finishing, combine to make our 
loom harnesses as good as it is possible for us or anyone else to make. Those who are not 


familiar with our work will run no risk, but on the contrary find it to their interest to give our 
harnesses a trial. 


a GARLAND MFG. CO., Saco, Maine 


Picker Sticks (Formerly Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me.) 


SSS SSS RSP SRLS OS 
7——— There must be reasons why 


Your machine or product improves quality, increases production, lessens cost or makes 













for the betterment of mill conditions —then why not tell the textile buyers the facts. 
It is so much easter to get the order when the men who buy know them. Bring this 
information constantly to their attention through the pages of TExTILE Wor.Lp 
Rircorp, which reaches 80% of the textile establishments of the United States and 


Canada. In no other way can yon reach so many mills at the same cost. 














4 
4 
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e BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DUPLEX PUMPS, SIMPLE te 
ATLANTIC BOILER FEEDERS 


rrace CONDENSERS ceiieorumrs, cic. 











VERTICAL AIR PUMP AND TWIN AIR PUMP 
JET CONDENSER DUPLEX DURABLE PUMP SIMPLE PUMP AND CONDENSER 


Waters Dyeing Machine 


This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 
Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns, 
























Took us years to learn 





that a Pound STICK of 


Stephenson 


Bar Belt Dressing 


1% inches in diameter is the size that 
best suits most men, It has just the right 
“feel” to it in your hands, @ Clean to 
handle; easy to apply (friction onthe belt 
heats it,) alwaysto be relied upon where a 
belt slips. STEPHENSON Dressing re- 
flects credit on the maker, the seller and the 
user. Quality dressing for Quality folks. 
@ Your hardware store will sell you as 
little as a box ofa dozen pound sticks, or 
give you a free sample to test. 

In either case look for the Cog Wheel Face. 
Red Label No ONE kind is good for Green Label 


for Leather ALL belts for Rubber or 
Belts. You know that. Canvas. 


PREVENT ROT AND DECAY 


FLOORS, SILLS, JOISTS, TRESTLES, DYE TANKS, VATS 
or other Woodwork can be successfully preserved 
by applying Avenarius Carbolineum, the 
great German Wood Preservative. SA 
Applied with brush or by dipping Always ready for use. On the market since 1875, 


%, 
TELL US WHERE YOU ARE HAVING TROUBLE AND WE WILL Zz =~ 





Being snccessfully operated by some of the largest 
manufacturers in the country. 

The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
machine in a few months, 

Capacity; 2,000 lbs. a day per man, 

Machine can be seen in operation at any time at 
my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. 


D. F, WATERS, 


53 and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




























FAREEEET EERE EERE TS 





TAH 


3 MAKE A RECOMMENDATION. 
=—"_-—~ CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO., 347 west Broadway, N. Y. City 





Se” 8 









y 
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We are thoroughly familiar with the elec- 
tric requirements of textile mills. 
This is one reason why © =W induction 


motors make good in this field. 





15 to 200 H. P. Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 


We have the Largest Exclusive Spool 
Manufacturing Plant in the World 
with a capacity of 10,000 High Grade 
Bushed Spools per day. 



















Individual Electric-Motor Drive is 
the only method by which to secure 
direct and positive power at a 
constant rotative speed, for the 
operation of Textile Machinery. 
When motors are directly applied 
to machines, the resulting improved 
quality and increased quantity of 
product, as well as the decreased 
cost of operation, are very marked. 


Our splendid facilities guarantee prompt 
and immediate deliveries. Our equip- 
ment, than which no better exists, guar- 
antees the highest grade of all hard 
wood spools of the highest quality pro- 
curable at medium prices. 


COTTON WARPER SPOOLS, COTTON TWISTER SPOOLS, 
WORSTED ROVE SPOOLS, CARPET CREEL SPOOLS, 


WORSTED REDUCER SPOOLS, 
WOOL WARP SPOOLS. 


Ask Westinghouse Electric. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


We can give one week deliveries on any 
order of the above kinds of spools. 


Lestershire Spool & Manufacturing Co., 


LESTERSHIRE, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities. 















To the Manufacturer who Invites Success! 


THE HENDERSON CARD 


will increase your carding and improve the quality of your yarn 
with less waste, greater strength and increased 
production over any other system. 


James H. Whittle Co. 150 tariowst., Worcester, Mass. 


Successors to the Cleveland Machine Works 


Owners and manufacturers of the celebraied Henderson Card for Wool, 
Worsted, Cotton, Waste, Flax and Asbestos. Also manufacturers of 


All rinds of Woolen Machinery. 
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Don’t Disfigure sais stanciss vous 
Your Kaumagraph aman ane a “aa naa 


clean impression and at no appreciable 


Goods advance in price over other methods. 


Send for our samples; free on request. 
THE KAUMAGRAPH CO. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Geo. W. Gerry @ Son, “tas. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cumpers, 


Wooland Waste Dusters, 
Rag Dusters, Nappers. 


Improved Cloth Measuring Machines. 
Lumper and Duster Cylinders Refilled and Repaired. 





Filtration 


Engineers 


1412 Pennsylvania Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pressure and Gravity Filters PA. 
Water Softeners 








HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
F L T E R Ss "ena acy 
WATER SOFTENERS “vovitstocs 


There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCGERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


Mungerford-Elireth Sadie Senin. 1700 N. i2th St., PHILA., PA. 
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FRANK B. KENNEY, Manager 


T. C. Entwistle Company 


LOWELL, [IASS. 


Card Grinders 


Traverse Wheel and Long Roll 


Particular Attention Paid to 
Repairing Grinders of 
All Hinds and Makes 


Southern Agent 
STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N.C. 


BIRCH BROS. 


Somerville, Mass. 


“Coronation” 
Piece End 












RIRCH TREF 





. Sews any 
ewing Fabric 
ce ee Thick 
. or Thin 
Machines Wet or 
Dry 


A 
on English stand sent 
on trial most any- 
where. 

Send for Circular. 
Bleaching, Dyeing & 
Finishing Machinery. 


The Vuican Roving Can 


prevents broken ends 


in roving by its smooth, glossy in- 
side finish and true running on the 
card table. The body is made of 
the best chemically treated fiber 
which has many of the qualities of 
rawhide. All rivets are burred 
so they cannot draw out. Rings 
are made of steel and have rounded 
edges. Every can is accurate in 
size and perfectly round. They 
are built for long continued satis- 
factory service. Write for prices 
and list of users. 


Without 
Change 


Fine 

= Stitch or 
Coarse 
Stitch 





James Hill Manufacturing Co., 
PROV/DENCE, R. 1 








1908 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, IIASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MCH. CO., “°Ssxss""" 











BURR PICKER, 
Wool Burring and Picking Machinery. 
Cloth Finishing Machinery. 


Brockway & Meckensturm, 


MOODUS, CONN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED 


TWISTING MACHINERY 


OF ALL KINDS 
For Laying Line, Twine and Cord of all sizes. 





Nichols’ Patent Whirligig Twister for Hard 
Laid Twine. 
Brockway &Meckensturm’s Improved Geared 
Step Twister for Hard Laid Twine. 


Warp Yarn Twisters, Sail Twine Twisters. 
| Prices and particulars on appiication. t 
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Water 


7,000 gallons 
per hour Soft- 
ener installed 
for American 
Thread Co. 


American Water Softener Company || 
1002 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Smith, Drum @ Co. 


2503-9 CORAL ST., PHILA., PA. 


Dyeing Machinery 
FOR WARPS AND PIECE GOODS 


Bleaching Machines 





= — | 
Circulating Dyeing Machines. For Hosiery, Underwear, Raw | 
Stock and Rags. Singeing Machines for Hosiery. Mercerizing | 


Machines. | 





































The HARTFORD was the Pioneer 
Company in the field of Steam Boiler 
Insurance, and itisthe only company 
which makes aspecialty of and does 
exclusively a steam boiler inspection 
and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire talentand energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to 
the scieatific constrnction and instal- 
lation of boilers. and to their periodi- 
cal inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusiveiy for the 
protection of steam users, and the 
payment of losses occasioned by the 
explosion of steam boilers and for 
no other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing 
nearly nine-tenth of the Inspectiou 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in 
the New Engiand States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done 
throughout the United States. 

















41st Annual Statement 
January 1, 1908 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Surplus, 1,006 ,868.06 
Reserves, 2,053,326.74 
Assets, 4,060,194.80 






















L. B. Brainerd, President and Treasurer. 
F. B. Allen, Vice-President. 

C.8. Blake, Secretary. 

L. F. Middlebrook, Assistant Secretary. 


Hartford, Conn. 
















SAVE MONEY IN BELTING 


The real economy or dollars and cents 
efficiency of well kept belting depends 
largely upon the lasting qualities, and that 
is just why Shultz Sable Belts always win 
out. 

By ‘‘saving money” we mean that Sable, 
characterized by its soft surface and raw- 
hide interior, is transmitting power with- 
out attention or slip, even when run slack. 
The kid-like surface does away with tight 
belts, and makes driving power out of 
useless journal friction. 

Shultz Sable Belts are by far the cheap- 
est inthe long run. Try one for 60 days free. 

Shultz ‘*Aqua” Belting will stop all 
troubles on wet or oily drives. Write for 
sample. 


Shultz Belting Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York Boston Philadelphia 





A. Ginsberg & Son 


Wholesale Dealers in 


Manufacturers’ 
Sewing Machines «Supplies 


Union Special and Merrow Machines 
a Specialty. 


532 West Broadway, New York 





To attach to end of steam pipe for heating 
liquids in tanks or vats. Avoids that cis 
agreeable noise caused by the direct introduction of 
a steam jetand raises the liquid to the required tem 
perature in about 70 of time required by latter. 
By its thorough circulation it distributes an even 
temperature throughout the tank. Price list upon 
application, 


CG. G. SARGENTS SONS CORPOR., Graniteville. Mass. 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Ue 


aa 


L-lo wel Lear) | as 


BOSTON: - MASS. 





Geo. H. Wome! a5 FRANK T,. CALDER 


Calder Machine Works 


Engineers and General Machinists 
325 Race St., Philadelphia 


We make a specialty of repairing 


Spindles and Flyers 


Estimates for new work cheerfully given. 
Steam and Gas Engines. Electric Motors and 
Machinery of every description promptly and 

correctly repaired. 


Cilbert 
Wood 
Split 
Pulleys 





SAGINAW 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 
P uD . SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A, 
New York Branch, 88 Warren 8St., 

Chicago Branch, 28-32 So. Canal St. 
Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities, 
Cable Address: Engrave, ABC and Lieber’s Codes, 


CARDER’S TOOLS 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 


Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser 
For setting up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. Alsoa variety 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 
Send for circular. 


WM. H. BROWN C , — = Mechanic Street 


WORCESTER, MASS, 


KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


LOOMS 


For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 


Represented in the South by 


0. A. ROBBINS, - - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 





Robert G. Pratt 


Worcester, Mass. 


Battens Narrow 
and Fabric 
Supplies Looms 








Drives ata 
Right Angle 


without noise, 
dirt or trouble. 


Almond Rt. Angle Transmission 


eliminates mule pulley stand 
and bevel gear troubles. 


T. R. ALMOND MFC. CO., 


83 Washington St., 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| 
| 
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HE ci — . For all power purposes 


where high economy and 






close regulation is required. 


Cylinders @ Valve Chests 
rebored in place. 


General engine repairs. 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 





FOR 


Whiton Gear oe 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
=| seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. Write for description, circulars 
= and price. 

ph 





THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE co., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD BRUSHES 





S. A. Felton & Son Co. kevorvixe rear carvs Manchester, N.H. 


Thread and Silk ‘5 ad O O L Ss of any description 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3’ dia. 





We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


a. is. TEBBETS & CO., Locke’s Mills, Me. 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and weed, . 
Needs no covers, 
Will not split 
or warp; 
















| Clean 
LICHT, 









TATTLE | BROTHERS CONPAHY, 
OXFORD. MA35. 


In Freight. 


BOX SHOOKS: and CLOTH 1 BOARDS. 





[SAVE 
Their Cost 
In Freight 
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AMERICAN SUPPLY CO., 5 


mcansuertyco. in Mill Supplies. 


Shaw’s “‘ Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RING TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ASHWORTH BROS., 


——MANUFACTURERS 0F——— 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Cutting Machines 


Every Textile Manufacturer has his own special problem. If these problems relate to CLOTH CUTTING in any way, shape or form 
we are always glad to volunteer our help in solving them. 


61 Poplar Street e C Special Textile 
ot Poniar Se Cameron Machine Co. sine pecisners 


Telephone 989-3, 


Apr. 1908 











Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that you don’t know just where to obtain, 
can be found at the 





W. U. Code Word—Adamsal 


A. T:. ADAMS, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENTED 


CORSET AND FABRIC MACHINERY. 


Strip Cutting, Folding and Winding Machines, Plain or Bias, 300 to 2400 Yards a Minute. 


I personally, have introduced and taught people to do bias on my machines in seven countries. 
for cutting straight or bias fabric, and folding same, 
Automatic Strip Cutting, Folding and Winding Machines in three variations. Universal Folding, Winding and Spooling Machines 
inthree variations. 40-inch Winding and Cutting Machines. All ot the seven machines for straight or bias fabric. 
These machines pay for themselves in a shorttime, Any kind of a folder for any kind of fabric, bias or straight, 1-8 to 6 inch, 


151 MIDDLE STREET. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
@) i | 


Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
RK. W. Murphey & Co. 


Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 
Brooms, Mill mente Rings and Springs, Packings of all kinds, 
Fire Pails, Shears and Trimmers, Cloth Knives, Etc. 
He * 
vom and Mill Supplies 
Established 1831. me nce 
eS en ieee che 
BALE-TIES and BUCKLES 
BOX STRAPPING sTYLES 
Samples and prices on application. 


ACME STEEL COODS Co. 


Name changed from Acme Flexible Clasp Co. 
NEW YORK, 28 Elm St. CHICAGO, 2832-40 Archer Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA., Empire Bldg. 


I furnish a complete equipment 
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meng ARLINGTON MACHINE WORKS ‘fren 
FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 








WATCH YOUR WATCHMAN 
The New Imperial Watchman’s Clock 


Compels your watchman to do his duty. This clock will reduce your insurance rate. 
No complicated mechanism. Absolutely reliable. Full particulars. 


T. NANZ CLOCK CO., = = 127 Duane Street, New York. 


CP 
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Rubber Covered Rolls for all Mechanical Purposes 


Special Densities for each purpose giving results not obtainable elsewhere. 


















































Rubber Also Power 
Covered Wringers of 
—— all sizes and 
Rolls 





s deseriptions. 
Old Rolls Recovered. New Rolls Complete. 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers Street, New York City. 


Factory, Woonsocket, R. I. 





Steel 


Brass MAILS a Paterson, N. J. 


and 
Harnesses, Lingoes, Shuttles 
Liberal Discount to Dealers and Quills. 





SILK MILL SUPPLIES |Aments|RON GLUE 





OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION for covering Worsted and Cotton Mill Rolls, Pulleys, Etc. 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. Holds the covering until it is entirely worn out. Saves 


eight times its cost in leather alone. Write for sample 
1. A. HALL & CO Allentown Reed, Harness | demonstration. 
Paterson, N. J. 


and Mill Supply Co., Manufactured and Sold by 
Allentown, Pa. H. B. AMENT, 626 Camp St., Louisville, Ky. 








Elliot FOR PRINT WORKS, Established 1844, 
GINGHAM AND BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 
Cloth Folder COTTON, MILLS, | ¢(wM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 
BLEACHERIES, | manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
and Measurer BIC, ETC. | SOQ Seam Seer ae 
Manufactured by Send for circular. 


; Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 541¢ Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 


ELIAS T. VANDECRIFT TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


Successor to Ward & Vandegrift 








M THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
- a of Ss = i Md © L. Ee Ss, Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. Und 
: 1 ‘ , aot ess Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, fee eet, Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. Measuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 
ELMER, SALEmM CO., .. ™N. J. Special Machinery. 
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A HAND BALER 


will pack your waste cotton or 
















woolen materials in a neat, com- 
pact bale, 

It will save storage 
room, and cartage and 
freight in shipping. 

Circular 159. 
SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO. 
Claremont, N. H. Chicago, Il, 













Cloth 
Manufacturers! 


Reading an 
Card Cutting 


:in France by 


P seule Vial 


Roubaix, France 
most rapidly and 
econom- 
ically. 





Hy 


This nh jatte pt 





NY Yj} 


‘a ; 
Aina. SIN Co., 
= Jersey Chew ‘y. 


Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. 


Leeds, England 
MAKERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 


Worsted Machinery 


127 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave, formerly Church $t., Manayunk, Phila., Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pic kers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, ‘“ Schofield’ 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Rag and Extract Dust 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs. 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. 


rR. Hi. HOOD 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Successor to THOMAS RAMSDEN, 
Maker of 


Worsted Machinery 


For Preparing, Finishing Gills and Drawing Boxes 


New Screws made and 
old ones repaired and thoroughly case-hardened. 





Repairs and new parts for curled hairmachinery. Fallers 
of every description made. Change Gears, 5-8, 7-16, 3-8 and 
14 inch pitch kept on hand. All kinds of new Fluted 
Rollers, for Combs, Gills, Drawing and Spinning, also 
Refluting old ones. "Improv ed Roller Covering Machine, 


Established 1849. Mass. Corp. S. R. MASON, Treas. and Mgr 


MASON BRUSH WORKS, 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 





CARD ROLL 


Mill and Machine Brushes 


For Textile, Paper Mills, Etc. 


Write for Catalogue. WORCESTER, MASS. 





A. G. THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 


AND GENERAL MACHINERY 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 
Honing of all kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straightened, 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 





NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WOOLEN 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


Ai om a 
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Farrel Foundry @ Machine Co. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 





SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 


Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. Heavy Transmission Mz ichinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc. % 
Heavy Castings, in Gray fen or Semi Steel. 


The American 


WROUCHT STEEL 


PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 

It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 

Y _ Xt clamps to the shaft perfectly — keys -_ 

set-screws superfluous. 

Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 
of different sizes. 

Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 

aangunlasinnd turing. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 










Patented in the United States 
and Foreign Countries. 


The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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STARCH 


Money to be Saved with increased efficiency 


WARP SIZING 


BY VSING 





Adhesive Value: 


One pound of **C, P. SPECIAL” contains a sizing value of from one to one and a half 
pounds of any other starch. 


**C, P. SPECIAL” requires no heavying or stocking up after standing. 
Sizing Qualities: 

*C, P. SPECIAL” dries without sticking on slasher cylinders. 

*C. P. SPECIAL” penetrates yarn thoroughly 

*C,. P. SPECIAL.” increases tensile strength of yarn from 5-10 percent. 

*C. P. SPECIAL” boils quickly and produces good sizing without the use of compounds. 
Weaving: 

Warps sized with **C. P. SPECIAL” draw in and weave to entire satisfaction. 

*C. P. SPECIAL” will not dust off under your looms. 
Demonstration: 

We are ready to demonstrate in your mill—free of cost—just what **C. P. SPECIAL” 

will do. 


100 lbs. **C. P. SPECIAL” will be sent on request to any responsible Cotton Manufac- 
turer for demonstration purposes. 


Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N. Y. 





Scat 


MILL EQUIPMENT 





The Turbo-Humidifier 


Would you be interested in knowing about the Turbo- 
Humidifier, invented by Albert W. Thompsom, M, M., 
of the Amoskeag? 


It has these advantages. 


Works on the principle of centrifugal force; complete 
vaporization—no moisture on the floors! Uses either steam 
or compressed air at 60 pounds as a motive force. Cools 
off the room; increases production! 


About the size of a safety razor—doesn’t obstruct the 
light! No sheet metal contraptions to clog or catch dust! 
No moving parts! No strainers, cloths and things to 
keep clean. 


A man and a monkey wrench with five minutes to 
spare can clean one or direct the flow of vapor wherever 
desired, 


Capacity, head for head, equal to any now on the 
market! Has been in actual use at Manchester for a year. 
If you want to hear from disinterested parties, write, 


Parkhill Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. Edwards Mfg. Co., Augusta, Me. 
Cocheco Mfg. Co., Dover, N. H. U.S. Bunting Co., Lowell, Mass. 
York Mfg. Co., Biddeford, Me. Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 
Write us if you are interested 


The G. M. Parks Co., acc. Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Relief From Thin-Places 


is a problem which seriously handti- 








caps the mills running Automatic 
Iron Breast Beam Looms without the 


Clayton @ Bentley 


AUTOMATIC 
| THIN-PLACE PREVENTER 


The large number of mills, both North and South, 
that have installed this attachment no longer have 
this serious defect in their product, and consequently 
dispose of their product with greater ease and at 
better prices than their competitors. 


¥ 





Under present conditions of the cloth market—buyers 
are very critical—the device pays for itself every 
ninety days to six months, therefore it is easy to 
understand why sore mills have installed this attach- 
ment within the last ninety days than for any equal 
period since the device has been on the market. 


Inquiries and orders handled promptly. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLAYTON & BENTLEY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 











“ 











TAPES, BRAIDS AND RIBBONS 








‘TAPES, BRAIDS 


AND RIBBONS 
| for the Mill and 


Manufacturing ‘Trade 







WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. 
PRODUCERS OF SPECIALTIES 
726-728 Market Street, Philadelphia 
Address Department Z 
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To Subscribers— 


Books on approval | 


Subscribers to the Textile World Record may order books 
with the privilege of returning them within ten days, if they 


are not found satisfactory. 


A list of standard books follows. 


Complete catalogue sent free on request. 


Carpet Manufacture. Bradbury. $3.00 


Woolen Spinning. Vickerman. 1.75 
Cone Drawing. Luckey. »50 
Self-Acting Mules. TZhornley 3-00 


Color in Woven Design. Beaumont. '7.50 

Cotton Manual. Proaddent. -75 

Cotton Spinning (3 vols) Zaggart. '7.50 

Drying by Meansof Airand Steam 2.00 
Hausbrand, 


Manual of Weave Construction. 1.00 


Kastanek. 


Practice in Weaving and Loomfixing. 50 


Nightingale. 
Chimney Design and Theory. 3.00 
Christie 


Cotton Mill, Commercial Features. 5-00 
Tompkins. 


Cotton Doublers Assistant. 75 | 


Priestwich. 
Dyeing Machines (in German) 2.50 
Ullman. 
Chemistry and Practice of Cotton 
Finishing. Bean & McCleary, 15.00 
Silk Throwing and Waste Silk 


Spinning. Rayner. 2.50 
Chemistry and Practice of Cotton 
Sizing. Bean & Scarisbrick. 10,00 


Flax, Tow and Jute Spinning. 
(1907.) Sharp. I 

Economical and Successful Manage- 
ment of Cotton Mills. 


75 


Martin. | .50 


Loom Tuning. Sadley. 


$1.25 
Principles of Dyeing. 


Fraps. 1.60 


Power Loom Weaving. Gruner. 90 - 
5 3 O 


Weave Lexicon. Donat. 2.00 

Textile Year Book, 1907. 1.25 

Mercerization (2 vols.) 7-50 

Textile Fibres. Matthews. 4.00 

Worsted Overseers’ Handbook. 50 
Buckley. . 

Humidity in Cotton Spinning. 1.50 
Dobson. 

History of Wool and Wool Combing. 6.00 
Burnley. 

Silk Dyeing, Printing and Finishing 2.00 
Hlurst. 

Principles of Worsted Spinning. 2.50 
Priestman., 

Calculations jn Yarns and Fabrics. 1.25 
Bradbury. 

Principles of Wool Carding. 50 


Brown. 
Bleaching of Linen and Cotton Yarns 
and Fabrics. TZadlfer. 5-00 
Practice in Finishing Woolens and 
Worsteds. Greene. 50 
Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations. Tompkins. 5-00 


Cotton Manufacturers’ and Spinners’ 


Guide. Moss. 1.25 
Finishing of White, Dyed and Printed 
Cotton Goods. Depierre. 10.00 


Sewing Machines, Their Construction, Adjustment and Repair. 


flasluck. 50 


Lord & Nagle Company, Publishers, Boston 
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ROPE DRIVES 


Hardly a week passes but 
that we receive orders for 


“ American” 


Transmission Rope 


to replace ropes of other 
make which have not shown 
satisfactory durability. 

If you will but compare the 
skill and care with which 
“American” Rope is_ laid 
and lubricated with the same 
features of competitive 
brands, you will comprehend 
why it is that “ American” 
Rope is now outselling all 
other brands of power 
transmission rope combined. 


Write for samples of “ American” Rope 
and copy of our 
“ Blue Book of Rope Transmission,” 


The 


American Manufacturing 


Com pany 


65 Wall St., New York City 


Boston Office, Ames Building. 
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April, 1908 


Monthly Comment. 


The Philippine and Other Tariffs. 


Fears are being expressed on the other 
side of the Atlantic that some new tariff 
dodge may be adopted by the United States 
to give American manufacturers greater 
control of the Philippine market when the 
ten-year agreement with Spain ends in April 
of this year. The Manchesger Chamber of 
Commerce hears from correSpondents in the 
Philippines that we intend then to “assimi- 
late the Custom duties of the islands to 
those of the United States,” whatever that 
may mean, and the following from the ad- 
dress of the president of the Chamber, shows 
how the prospect is viewed in England: 

From the Philippines letters have been received 
to the effect that at the close of the present agree- 
ment with Spain in April this year the Custom 
duties of these islands are to be assimilated to 
those of the United States. Surely the United 
States cannot seriously think of disregarding their 
well-known professions in favor of the policy of 
the “open door” in respect of the trade of the Far 
East. It is well to remember that though Cuba 
and the Philippines have been annexed within re- 
cent times by the United States, the former was 
conquered, whilst the latter were obtained by pur- 
chase from Spain. In the Philippines the total 


imports for 1906 amounted to $26,400,000, of which 
only $2,210,000 were free from duty. Great Brit- 


ain’s share was $5,554,000, more than half of which 
consisted of cotton goods, whilst out of the im- 
ports of $4,488,000 from the United States only 
$471,000 were cotton goods. 


You thus see how 





important it is for Lancashire to retain a hold on 
this market.—(Hear, hear.) 

Another reason for complaint in foreign 
countries regarding our management of the 
Philippine tariff, is the refund of export du- 
ties on certain goods, chiefly hemp, shipped 
to the United States. If, as in the case of 
hemp, the product is admitted free into the 
United States, no export duty is levied in 
the Philippines; if it is subject to a duty in 
this country, the export tax is paid in the 
Philippines, but the American duty is re- 
duced to an equal amount. On these prod- 
ucts shipped to other countries, the export 
duty is levied and serves in most cases to 
increase the price to the foreign buyer by an 
equal amount. The way in which this refund 
is viewed in Europe is shown by the follow- 
ing extract from a recent letter to the “Man- 
chester (Eng.) Guardian”: 

The United States is always willing to make 
pronouncements regarding the virtues of an “open 
door” policy, provided it is not their own door 
They have not only proposed to offer a conspicu- 
ous instance of “anti-open door” policy in the 
Philippines; they have actually done it. The 
United States Constitution does not allow export 
duties, and although it has been stated again and 
again that their Constitution follows their flag, 
export duties are imposed in the Philippines. But 
on cargoes which go to the United States a draw- 
back of the duty is given by the Customs at the 


landing port; hence exports from the Philippines 
to the United States pay no duty, but the exports 
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to all other countries do so. This is a practical 
illustration of how the United States keeps the 
door open when it is their own. 

The questions involved in the Philippine 
tariff are not so one-sided as the opinion 
from Manchester would indicate. There are 
good reasons to be advanced for granting 
the United States special favors during the 
period of benevolent assimilation. At the 
same time it must be admitted that our 
management of the Philippine tariff thus far 
has been marked by certain objectionable 
features that afford good grounds for com- 
plaint in other countries. The first Philip- 
pine tariff aiter the annexation of the islands 
was framed by the military governor with- 
out discrimination against any particular 
country, and this element of fairness was 
retained in the revision made by the Philip- 
pine Commission in 1901, 

The trouble began in 1902, when Con- 
gress abolished the export duty of products 
shipped to the United States, and was ag- 
gravated by the second revision a few years 
later. Although this revision was made 
nominally by Congress because of the re- 
fusal of the Senate to allow so important a 
law to be framed by the Commission, the 


responsibility for framing the new schedules 
rests on the War Department, of which Mr. 
Taft was then, as now, secretary. The 


actual work was done by subordinates in the 
sureau of Insular Affairs, after a hasty and 
wholly inadequate investigation. Among 
the few suggestions received and adopted 
vas one from a New York commission 
house, which recommended certain charges 
in the classification of cotton cloths for the 
purpose of lowering the duty on the stand- 
ard grades made in American mills. The 
bill was signed by the President with the 
War Department pluming itself on having 
rendered an important service to American 
manufacturers. 

Before this bill had gone into effect it was 
discovered that the changes instead of help- 
ing the American trade actually discrim- 
inated against the principal grades of goods 
made by American mills. Straightway the 


authors of the bill began to accuse one an- 
other, the final consensus of opinion being 


that the New York commission firm had 


been deceived by some crafty representative 
of an English house. Be that as it may, the 
clamor raised by the cotton trade resulted 
in an amendment to the cotton cloth sched- 
ule, which although nominally fair to all, in 
reality discriminated against cotton “splits,” 
a specialty of Lancashire mills. The amend- 
ment was put into force so quickly that it 
caught a considerable quantity of goods in 
transit to the Philippines, and there is now 
pending a claim against the United States 
for damages on the ground that the duty 
was raised on “splits” without sufficient 
notice to foreign shippers. This clause lev- 
eled at cotton “splits” was naturally re- 
sented by the English trade, and has re- 
mained a standing grievance against us. 
Our readers will recall one excited English 
sympathizer who advocated dumping Amer- 
ican goods into Manila harbor, a cotton imi- 
tation of the Boston tea party. 

We have never attempted to excuse this 
“splits” amendment; it would be useless to 
do so even if we were so disposed. We are 
free to admit that not only have the foreign 
merchants whose goods were caught on the 
high seas a just claim against our govern- 
ment, but also that the United States went 
too far in enacting this scheme for turning 
the Philippine market over to American 
mills. 

The two revisions of the Philippine tariff, 
one discriminating against American goods, 
the other against English goods, although a 
small matter in themselves, teach a lesson of 
much importance at this time. This lesson 
is that no tariff should be revised without 
the most careful investigation of the facts 
and analysis of all suggestions from inter- 
ested parties. Here was a case where well 
meaning officials turned the work of framing 
tariff schedules over to subordinates and 
allowed unfair rates and classifications to go 
into effect without the slightest idea of their 
certain results. No one accuses Secretary 
Taft of any intention to injure the American 
manufacturer by the first revision; or the 
English manufacturer by the second. The 
result of his neglect to make a proper in- 
vestigation in these two cases was, however, 
the same as if the schedules had been framed 
with malice prepense. 
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school. On the following Monday morning 
after his week at the school he picks up the 
mill work again and the other boy takes his 
turn at school. This method preserves the 
balance both in the mill and the school, and 
it has also the advantage of keeping con- 
stantly before the students the close relation 
of their studies and the practical mill work. 
While the boys cannot earn full wages they 
are in most instances enabled to earn 
enough to get along and the advocates of 
the system claim, can finish their courses in 
less time and with less physical strain than 
in the evening classes and with better results. 

This plan is followed in several European 
cities and we are informed by the Secretary 
of the Industrial Education Commission that 
it has been especially successful in Cleveland, 


Ohio. The manufacturers in some of the 
iron and steel industries of that city have 
given cordial support and sanction to the 


necessary arrangements. They find it well 
worth while, for the students who are con- 
stantly becoming better fitted for their work, 
still keep in touch and retain the close per- 
sonal interest in the factory, and when their 
work is completed they have their old job or 
a better one and the manufacturer has a 
more efficient employe. 

There may be some practical difficulties in 
the adjustment of such a plan with present 
textile school schedules and conditions, but 
the general theory seems well worth con- 
sideration, and through the co-operation of 
the manufacturers and the school authori- 
ties, would probably work out after a fair 
trial. If such a plan could be successfully 
carried out, it should go far toward remov- 
ing some of the objections to the technical 
schools that have been raised, particularly 
by the unions and the operatives, who have 
felt that their sons were not able to receive 
the benefit in proportion to the expense to 
the state and cities. 


————_e—_—__—___——_. 


The first cotton factory in the world to 
carry on in one establishment all the proc- 
esses involved in the manufacture of goods 
from the raw material to the finished prod- 
uct was that established at Waltham, Mass., 
by Francis C. Lowell, in 1815. 


The Baling of Cotton. 


Efforts to improve the baling of cotton 
are to be made under novel conditions in 
Mississippi, where the Farmers’ Union has 
persuaded the authorities to install two com- 
presses for the penitentiary farms now con- 
ducted by the state. The intention is to 
have the equipment of the most improved 
type. The cotton is to be ginned and com- 
pressed under one roof ready for shipment 
to the mill and a special effort is to be made 
to improve the method of wrapping. An im- 
provement in this direction will be welcomed 
regardless of whether it originates in a penal 
institution or not. One thing is reasonably 
certain, all the Mississippi authorities need 
cdo to effect an improvement is to bale the 
cotton in a different way from that generally 
in vogue, which is so bad that it is practi- 
cally impossible to make it worse. 


SE 


Short Time in European Mills. 


The mills of Europe are sharing with 
those of the United States in the present 
business depression. The woolen and wor- 
sted mills in Saxony are running on short 
time, 750,000 spindles in this district being 
affected. The curtailment of production has 
been forced by the cancellation of old orders 
and the impossibility of replacing them with 
new contracts. Chemnitz knitters are also 
on short time, largely because of the falling 
off in the demand from the United States. 
Business is poor in the mills of Bradford, 
because of the let up in the Continental 
trade. The weaving mills of Lancashire 
have for some time past been placed in a 
difficult position by the high prices for yarn 
and the failure to obtain corresponding ad- 
vances on the price of cloths. Recently this 
situation has been aggravated by a let up in 
the demand for goods at the old prices, and 
as a result the sentiment in the trade has 
become distinctly pessimistic. Time alone 
will reveal whether the present slackening of 
business is temporary or marks the begin- 
ning of a prolonged period of depression. 
In any event, however, the textile manufac- 
turers of Europe are taking no chances, but 


Sec 





are determined to 
demand for 


in the 
a corresponding 


meet a decrease 

goods with 

decrease in production. 
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Under the German Agreement. 


The imports of textile goods from Ger- 
many for the first eight months ending Feb- 
ruary, 1908, under the German agreement, 
and for the corresponding eight months of 
the previous year, were as follows: 


+ 1907. 1908. 
Cotton cloths, sq. yds 2,316,247 2,285,120 
Value . $406,334 $392,560 
oe ee Cie $.175 $.172 
Linen cloths, sq. vds. ...... 7,280,984 6,335,907 
IN as sicarera .. $1,555,487 $1,450,804 
te) coe eeee 
Wool cloths, Ibs. 1,566,073 1,266,117 
Value $1,492,840 $1,213,400 
Per Ib. pa ida $.953 $.958 
Wool dress goods, sq. yds. 6,316,991 7,549,142 
Value Solececcesvcese Q84aaee $1,090,113 
ES Eee ree $.235 $.256 
Silk goods ‘ ; $5,037,640 $5,795,355 
Cotton knit goods ........ $4,732,648 $5.927,142 
ViaCOG cicccet.ccicoccuviesiocs sc QQaGer $g071,700 


Total value, 8 months. .$36,290,031 $37.823.420 

A year ago a large part of the machinery 
-n the textile mills of this country was idle 
because business was so good that opera- 
tives could not be obtained to run it. It was 
under that the German 
agreement negotiated and 
Blinded by that prosperity the administration 
saw no danger in making it easier to import 


such conditions 


was signed. 


the products of cheap German labor into 
this country. 

The change in 
that time has been enough to open the official 
A large part of the machinery in our 


business conditions since 
eyes. 
textile mills is idle because orders cannot be 
obtained for the product. A large number 
of textile operatives are idle, while those who 
are employed are having their wages rap- 
idly reduced. At the same time the German 
agreement continues in full operation, in- 
creasing the quantity of goods imported into 
this country. Every yard of imported cloth 
means the displacement of a like quantity 
from domestic mills, and consequently an in- 
crease in the number of unemployed. 
sennneitiatnanilipimiibiniaiene 

Canada has 2 silk mills, 2 linen mills, and 

2 print works. 





UNDER THE GERMAN AGREEMENT 













The Price of Thread. 





Last month the price of thread to the re- 
tailer was reduced from 67 to 60 cents per 
dozen of 200-yard spools. This was followed, 
rather slowly in some sections of the country, 
by a reduction from 6 to 5 cents a spool 
to the consumer, being a restoration to the 
price prevailing before the increase last sum- 
mer. The apparent absence of profit to the 
jobber is explained by the method of market- 
ing thread by the Coats Co. and American 
Thread Co. At the end of each six months 
the jobber sends to the thread-selling agency 
a signed statement that during this half year 
he had not sold any thread for less than the 
price agreed upon. In return he receives a 
check for a certain percentage of the amount 
of his sales for that period. In this way the 
price is maintained and the jobber gets his 
profit. 


——— 


Silk Reelers. 

the silk reelers of 
France were recently ventilated at a 
held at Alais. Among the demands 
formulated on that occasion were a minimum 
wage cut of 40 cents a day; 
day’s work; 


The complaints by 
Con 


gress 


8 hours for a 
and a share of the bounty now 
paid by the government on French silk. A 
circular issued at the Congress stated that 
the wages now earned by the weavers did 
not average 32 cents a day, while the em- 
ployers received a large sum from the gov- 
ernment in the form of bounties. It was 
claimed that the public funds might better be 
spent for an improvement of the condition 
of the workers than for increasing the profits 
of the employers. It stated that the 
girls employed in reeling silk began work at 
an early age and that many of them con- 
tracted dangerous diseases by following this 
occupation. 


was 


The proposition to renew the 
bounties on silk made the present time, in 
the opinion of the Congress, very favorable 
for bringing the grievances of the workers to 
the attention of the legislators. 


—_—_————_—__o 


In 1906 Denmark had a population of 2,- 
600,000, of which 54 per cent. belonged to 
the agricultural class. 

































Colonial Cotton. 


()1 of th im functions of 


portant 


sh Cotton Growing Association is the 
nunual banquet On these occasions the 
enthusiasm appears to be in inverse propor- 
he supp cotto1 The last one 
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) pay the natives 


‘ Mr. Churchill’s conscience vw 
ither bv th lan t +] 12 cents 
4 


“Shame on it,” for later in 
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the evening he offered this more serious and 
statesmanlike explanation of real and appar- 
ent wages: 


Then gentlemen, I heard an interruption with 
regard to the wages which are paid to the natives 
the cultivation of cotton. Don’t let us quarrel 

t the names of things The point about 
wages is not what their nominal figure is, but how 
days’ subsistence can a man earn for his 
(Cheers.) That is what matters to a man 
the nominal figure is what matters to the statis- 
tician, and I am more interested in the man than 
in the statistician. I venture to say that we can 
how the natives of Uganda West Africa 
rtunities of earning wealth which 
quite beyond their dreams. Although the 
figures to us seem very 


\frica, for 


Mlally 


4 1 f 
an o! 


previously 
s x watt n 
u nomimnat SMaii, an 


: 
instance, they have over very 


( 1reas been content to be Pp 1 in } ‘ 
S llv an bie t | sire 1O y the poy] 
n nore highl c ted « 1 S 


this a 


And then Sir Alfred made 
appease the voice, “Shame on it 


He proceeded to deal with tl question as to 
he pavt nt of sixpen d to e African 
, ° ‘ 1 
es x ned t start on his 
! ( it 1 ag lt | t purpose of 
was to finat t dertook to 
Vv cl A loa £5 to such natives was 
t d hes n id ultimate to b 
to te ple it ul be seen 
1 eat an und y tl if tt all 
’ [ am working in t ; te of t] ane 
¢ S Alfr 1 con led I I y h 
; I ke more prosper ‘ in 
Is t b tl s an 
sé thi t (Ch 


These explanations will have to stand until 


railroad‘ has been built and the natives 


y days’ subsistence 
British bob. 
continuing his speech, 


have decided on how man 
they can obtain from half of a 


Sir Alfred 
tered this rebuke to the British people for 


la 


adminis- 


their backwardness in coming forward, evi- 


lently an original discovery by the speaker: 


discov 


The British people had to some 


{ extent 


‘ed the value of their great colonial empi 
[here were many things besides cottou to be dealt 
with later, but the British people must learn to 
} mi * hav } th muct 





turn their attentioa in a more devout way to get 
ting what they 
Hear, hear ) 

It was not, however, to be a game of de- 
voutly grabbing things. There 
give as well as take, although the 


was to be 
speaker 
failed to explain by figures how much of the 
new supply of cotton would be required for 
tmnanufacturing additional the 


goods for 


natives: 








I am perfectly certain that in ten years we will 


get to position which will be security for Lan- 
cashire and prosperity for our colonies. (Hear, 
hear.) Prosperity for the colonies means that the 
money given to the colonial comes back to this 


1 


country for the purchase of the finished 
That is a very happy positior for the 
ple to be in. (Hear, hear.) 


articie. 


British pco- 


A voice, whether the one that gagged at 
a sixpence a day, is not stated, brought up 
the subject of baling Mr. 
Churchill’s remarks: 

You will be g! 


lad to know that we 


cotton during 


] 1 nm able 
Nave Deen adic 


to arrange in the last few weeks with the Treas 
ury for some £10,000 a year ior three years to be 


expended simply and solely on scientific control 


by persons versed in the cotton growing and all 


the necessities of the cotton trade. Here we fall 
back on the opinions which our expert friends of 
the Cotton Growing Association are able to give 
1 n the whole business of cotton growing in 


us < 

Uganda (A voice: Let it be baled properly.) 

We propose to fall upon the best advice 
in from nceashire in regard to a matter 

Lancashire (A voice: You will get it 


Sir Alfred lent his voice in condemnation 


, - ae — 
o! bad baling: 


I e Association could boast of nothing els« 
t dor something showing the American 
he to pack cottor He knew of no article of 
merchandise that was packed worse than Ameri 
can cotton 

This was getting down to a bed rock of 


fact. Nowhere will there be greater rejoic 


ing than in America when the American cot- 
ton bale is reformed as the result of the good 
example set by Englishmen in Uganda or 
Mississippi. For this reason the _ thinly 
intimation of a dislike for visits to 
America, found in the speech by William 
Mullin, of the Amalgamated Association of 
Card and 


somewhat disquieting: 


veiled 


Blowing Room Operatives, is 


Raw cotton had to be got, and it was better to 
get it from British colonics than to make pilgrim 
i to America in order to teach the Americans 
their business. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Mullin is certainly mistaken. Euro- 
pean pilgrimages to America are the source 
of as much pleasure to the pilgrims as to 
Mr. Mullin 


spoke as he did not because he loved Amer- 


ourselves. Perhaps, however, 


but because he loved his homeland 
The that 


ica less, 


more. idea in some mysterious 


way Lancashire will find the greatest secur 
flag 


itv in cotton grown under the British 
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ran through all 
of the evening. 


the speeches and messages 


A touch of the practical was given to the 
proceedings by J. Arthur Hutton of the Cot- 


ton Growing 


Association, who 


spoke on 
Progress’ 

If the Colonial Office will press tl 
will do the rest. 


button, we 
The production of cotton unde: 
the auspices of the Association 


2,000 bales in 





grown from 
1904, I1,000 in 


The annual 


had 
1903 to 60,000 1n 
1goo., 


1905, 


and 17,000 in report tor 1907 


“sf . ' 

would show a production of 26,000 bales. In 1903 
the total value of the cotton produced was about 
£20,000: last year the value was £ $00,000 To 


raise up a business with an annual turnover 
£400,000 in five vears was an achievement to 
proud o Che fir annual crop of 100,000 ‘bal 
was getting in sight, and when that was first ac 
complished they could say that they had moré 
than tustified their existence Cotton growing was 
i] nowball—the difficulty was to get it start 

oO ed I ( { 1! easing pid ) 


The Foreign Trade of Cuba. 





Abe rit 


rade, export and import, of Cuba 


two-thirds of the total foreign 


is with the 


United States. The exact proportion for 
1906 is 65 3/4 per cent., as compared with 
62 3/4 per cent. in 1903, the last vear befor« 
the present reciprocity treatv. In 1906, the 


1 


trade was divided as follows: 


exports + is alate Sato apne. Sak 
Imports ecteeatiuh lee, anche ab 104,395,592 
Total oan de aa wee . 209,594,907 
The share of the United States in Cuban 
exports and imports for 1903 and 1906 re- 
Paar os 
spectively, is as follows: 
TOO. 

Eeoorts t0' Us Ss, osa ccs $62,757,845 80.1% 
-4 Loner TY : ~~ = mp 
Imports from U.S. .... 25,713,667 41.2% 

$88,471 er2 
I (tT) 
Exports to U.S. ......$88,981,407 84.6% 
Imports from U.S. .... 48,830,629 46.8% 
$137,812,036 


between Cuba and the 


United States is practically 


The textile trade 


confined to cot- 


ton ooods which we exported to the value 
of $507.985 in 1902, and $1,675,862 in I 07 
IVs ‘ fs . 
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‘Wider Markets for American Textile Mills. 


When many textile manufacturers con- 
sider it a wise precaution to restrict produc- 
tion in order to maintain the present satis- 
factory condition of stocks of merchandise 
and to prevent a glut in the market; when, 
as a consequence of such action, a consider- 
able number of operatives have been thrown 
out of work, it seems to be a good time to 
examine the markets at home and abroad 
to determine which is the most promising 
field for obtaining work for the unemployed. 


OFFICIAL EFFORTS, 


For years the government departments 
and bureaus have paid especial attention to 
the development of the foreign market for 
American goods. Cabinet officers and 
chiefs of bureaus have made long and labori- 
ous speeches, telling of the unlimited oppor- 
tunities to sell merchandise that await the 
American manufacturer in foreign lands. 
These officials have told us that they could 
do much to develop this foreign trade if they 
only had an appropriation. Congress was 
persuaded to provide the needful, and dur- 
ing the past few years the government has 
had regular and special agents traveling in 
foreign countries for the purpose of collect- 
ing and reporting information that would 
aid American manufacturers to sell goods to 
the foreigners. We have had the reports in 
large volume and great variety, frequently 
accompanied by samples of the goods the 
foreigner wanted, and detailed statements 
of what and how he would pay for them. 


HELPING THE GOVERNMENT. 


Throughout all this investigation special 
stress has been laid on the possibilities of 
the export trade in cotton goods. Desirous 
of helping along the good work we obtained 
from the Bureau of Manufactures a large 
number of the cotton goods samples re- 
ceived from the special foreign agents, ana- 
lyzed them and for several months published 
the results in this journal. Samples of the 
goods were placed on exhibition in various 
parts of the country. Manufacturers were 


informed that they could obtain the samples 
on application to the bureau at Washington, 
and every effort has apparently been made 
by the Washington government to promote 
foreign trade with the appropriation. 


DECREASE IN EXPORTS. 


In view of the attention given to cotton 
goods in this investigation it is interesting 
to note the course of the export trade in 
that line. For the eleven months ending 
November, 1907, our exports of cotton cloth 
dropped to 205,151,538 yards, as compared 
with 485,229,111 yards for the correspond- 
ing period of 1906, and 720,739,565 yards in 
the 11 months of 1905. 

We do not point to this decrease in the 
exports of cotton goods as a result of the 
government’s efforts to promote that trade, 
but simply desire to record the fact that 
those efforts have not prevented this slump 
during a period in which the cotton goods 
export trade of Great Britain shows an 
increase compared with the two preceding 
years. A fair standard by which to judge of 
the efficiency of this class of government 
work would probably be found in the ex- 
perience of individuals. What manufacturer 
has been able to sell goods to foreign coun- 
tries because of these efforts of the United 
States government? The fact that we have 
heard of no such case is not conclusive. 
The Bureau of Manufactures may have the 
record of many such cases on file. Until 
that record is produced there will be no 
evidence to disprove the claim that such 
governmental activities have not fulfilled the 
promises made for them. 


SECRECY IN BUSINESS. 


Secrecy in business operations is fre- 
quently essential to success. What the mer- 
chant wants, what he is constantly seeking, 
accumulating and guarding from his com- 
petitors is knowledge of the wants of his cus- 
tomers. This includes details regarding fab- 
rics, prices, samples, methods of doing busi- 
ness, in fact just the information that the 
Washington government has been seeking 


pees eres 


By 
¥ 
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in order to publish it broadcast. The diffi- 
culties in obtaining such data by govern- 
ment agents are obvious. If obtained much 
of the information is out of date long before 
it is given to the American exporter, be- 
cause the value of commercial intelligence 
depends altogether on its being timely and 
thus enabling the merchant to keep in close 
touch with the trade. Quotations of cotton 
goods in China three or four months ago 
are useless to the exporter now. What he 
wants to know is what goods the buyer 
wants today and the price he will pay for 
them now. 


THE MAINSPRING OF TRADE. 

These facts are the basis of the belief that 
in promoting the trade of individual mer- 
chants and manufacturers there is a limit 
beyond which the government cannot prof- 
itably go. That there are many ways in 
which trade can be promoted by the govern- 
ment omits of no dispute. What those ways 
are we will not attempt to point out here, 
our present object being to call attention to 
the mainspring of trade, individual initiative 
prompted by individual selfishness. 


DRAWING THE LINE. 


This principle finds a striking illustration 
in the development of British trade, which 
has been brought about by a combination 
of official protection and the let alone policy. 
The British government has protected and 
promoted British trade persistently, even if 
not always consistently, by methods more 
direct and effective than taxing imports. 
At the same time the individual British man- 
ufacturer or merchant has had complete lib- 
erty within a considerable range of activity, 
where he not only could, but was forced to 
do as he thought best. Affairs within that 
circle were a closed book to officialdom. 
There was neither official protection nor 
official oversight. This divorce of the gov- 
ernment and the manufacturer is illustrated 
by the fact that the British government has 
never taken any census of British industry. 
The first census of this kind is now being 
compiled, and will not be completed for 
several months. 


WIDER MARKETS 









BRITISH TRADE. 


Under this system of government protec- 
tion and individual self-reliance Great Brit- 
ain has developed her vast export trade, 
which last year amounted to $2,071,354,336 
worth of British and Irish products, nearly 
all manufactured goods. This trade ex- 
tended to every part of the world and to it 
we invite attention in connection with the 
problem of extending the American export 
trade. Over one-quarter of the British ex- 
ports, rated by value, consisted of cotton 
goods, nearly all of which were made from 
American cotton, and which, because of 
their general use, afford an excellent stand- 
ard by which to judge of the extent, distri- 
bution and possibilities of foreign trade for 
the United States. 


EIGHT MILES OF CLOTH A MINUTE. 


Like the distances to the fixed ‘stars, the 
cotton goods trade of England ‘is so vast 
that the ordinary expressions by long 
strings of figures convey no idea to the 
mind. There is little or no meaning con- 
veyed by the bare statement that last year 
England exported 6,298,040,500 yards of 
cotton cloth of all widths. Possibly a better 
idea of this trade will be obtained from the 
fact that, for 24 hours per day and 300 
working days in the year 1907, England ex- 
ported cotton cloth at the rate of 497 miles 
per hour. This is equal to 8 1/4 miles per 
minute, or 729 feet per second, day and 
night. This stream of cotton cloth sep- 
arated and extended to all parts of the 
world. Asia took 60 per cent.; America 
(North and South), 15 1/2 per cent.; Eu- 
rope, 12 per cent.; Africa, 8 per cent.; un- 
classified, 4 1/2 per cent. A more detailed 
statement of the distribution is as follows: 


Asia: Yards. 
India and British East Indies ..... 2,572,293,400 
China and Hong Kong .....-..... 553,373,000 
Dutch East Indies 207,936,600 
Australia ihe tosee aan 158,830,900 
IN = ieee ccigiemroak ois icone 121,240,900 
Persia LA anr unica Sa DR SO tel Rate 51,080,600 
Philippines ean tbs Cinders aeeee 50,362,600 
New Zealand 41,997,600 


. 3,757,115,600 


Tota! Asia 
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FACTORS IN BRITISH SUCCESS. 


\s the vast proportions of this trade dawn 
on the mind of the American and he recalls 
that the bulk of the goods is made from 
cotton grown in the United States, the 
question at once occurs to him: Why can- 
10t American mills capture this business? 
Before attempting to answer that question 
let us consider the influences that have con- 
tributed to British predominance in the 


1. Origin and first development of the 
modern cotton industry in Lancashire, the 


result of inventions in power spinning and’ 


eaving. 

2. Development in building cotton ma- 
shinery, made possible by the supply of 
cheap iron and coal. 


3. <A large supply of cheap labor. 
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America: 4. Development of the commercial or- 
\rgentine Republi - 149,224,000 sanization. 
144,247,900 * , ‘ . 
Chili FA a ae . 112,445,500 5. Concentration of all branches of the 
United States .. ....+» 98,375,900 cotton industry, machine building and ex- 
; ad : Q1I,050,000 ° : - 
> eagle Bee port markets within a small radius. 
Cuba Siete acca . 04,242,700 ae ar , 
eT 61,596,300 6. British policy of official protection to 
British West Indies 53,792,500 British trade throughout the empire. 
Venezuela ‘ 53,327,800 se : ° : 
1 ia Bi : *é -€ ac aw cotton. 
Caen abies... 45,248,500 7 Real free trade in raw cotton, 
Dawn 34,114,700 8. Development of individual initiative 
Uruguay : 32,502,900 resulting in the aggressive, self-reliant, keen, 
Me . a 29,390,000 “ee ° ~— ° 
=<iges 6S skilful and secretive British manufacturer 
Hayt id St. D ng 10,613,300 
and trader. 
Total Amer +++ 982,051,900 The result is the English cotton trade of 
Eu ¢ : ; : ; 
mS a arldics today, which is maintained not only by the 
Lurke 401,335,200 5 - . Le. 
Beleium 102,355,000 influences named, but by the inertia of estab- 
Germany . 55,931,900 lished trade. 
Holland sti us 54,784,300 
Gr 29,595,000 AMERICAN COMPETITION, 
e g Az 29,751,100 
21,593,000 Now as to the possibility for Americans 
Italy 7,748,000 : . 1 +" 7 
\ Hungary 1,345,800 in this trade. There are no secrets regard- 
M 2,997,200 Ing the processes of cotton manufacturing; 
Gibraltar 2,395,100 we have at our disposal the accumulated ex- 
i A =<2122.209 perience of the world in this industry and 
Af, the building of cotton machinery. We can 
Egypt # a.. 295,727,500 develop a commercial organization to meet 
West Africa, Britis! 94,051,000 . 4 . 
a <6.219,400 all requirements. We can concentrate man- 
d Algeria ’ 56,320,500 ufacturing and merchandising. Three-quar- 
5 1, British 52,941,500 ters of the world’s cotton crop is raised 
_ \ fri x9 969,500 «= Within our borders, and we have at home an 
280,450,300 ample supply of coal and iron. Our manu- 
facturers and merchants are the equals of 
lot yards aes wae 6,298,040, 500 


the Englishmen in the capacity for individual 


initiative, and can become as aggressive, 
keen, skilful and secretive. 

Thus in all but two of the above-named 
factors in British preponderance in the cot- 
ton trade we find no handicap for the Amer 
ican. “The two remaining are official pro- 
tection and cheap labor. The first is impos- 
sible for us because we have no vast colonial 
empire on which the sun never sets and over 
which to exert this arbitrary official protec- 
tion in which the British government is so 
adept. On the contrary it is the constant 
prayer of 90,000,000 Americans that some 
honorable way may be found to get rid of 
the few distant colonies now in our posses- 
sion. 


CHEAP LABOR, 


The lack of this official protection might 


not prove an insuperable obstacle. Let us. 


4 
2 
4 
i 

















therefore, pass it over and come to the last 
and vital factor, cheap labor. Cheap labor, 
not only throughout the mill, but in every 
occupation that contributes to the produc- 
tion of cotton goods. Cheap labor in the 
mines, in the machine shops, in the building 
trades, and in all the industries allied to cot- 
We that cheap 
We can obtain the cotton goods 


ton manufacturing. lack 
labor now. 
that 
bringing American wages down to or below 


the English level. The 


tion of labor has brought about wages and 


trade England now controls only by 


efficient organiza- 
conditions in certain departments of 
lish mills, 


Eng- 
h 


whicl 
the labor cost per unit of production, despite 


weaving for example, by 


the lower weekly rate per operative, may 
equal or exceed the cost in American mills. 
This, however, is the 

into consideration all processes of manufac 


ll allied 


have to 


exception. Taking 


turing and industries, American 
material re- 
duction in order to equalize the labor cost 


of English and 


wages would suffer a 
\merican textile products. 

lo this it may be said that without cheap 
labor we are now able to sell cotton goods 
in foreign countries. The quantity, how 
ever, is but a bagatelle compared with the 
total export trade of other countries and 
in the cost of which labor 
comparatively small item. As the 
cost of labor per vard increases the possi- 


consists of goods 
is but a 
bility of manufacturing cotton goods in 
\merica for export rapidly disappears. In 
a business so extensive as the world’s cot- 
ton trade the United States, even with high 
wages, will always be able to dispose of a 
small quantity of goods abroad. The pres 
ent size of that trade may be judged by the 
fact that last but one-twenty- 
eighth of the British exports of cotton cloth. 


year it was 
In other words, England exported as much 
cotton cloth in a day as the United States 
exported in a month. With 


high wages 


here and low wages abroad foreign coun- 
tries need have no great concern over 


American cotton 


Under such conditions we must in the main 


competition in goods. 
be content with our heaven-sent monopol\ 
of raw cotton and sell to the foreign spin- 
ners at the highest market price what raw 
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material we can manufactured 


into goods with their cheap labor. 


Spare to be 


MAKING THE UNITED STATES SELF-SUPPORTING. 


Gaining foreign trade by reducing Ameri- 
can wages to the foreign level is out of the 
question. The 


were it 


proposition would be mon- 
not ridiculously impossible. 
Trade purchased at such a price is not worth 
having. 


strous 


The American policy of high wages 
and a well-fed, well-clothed and well-housed 
population must be maintained. 
is to be 
as the present? work be 
for the What has 
already been said leaves but one answer to 
that question. foreign 
countries from the field for providing Amer- 


textile 


But, some 
done at such a 


shall 


unemployed? 


one may ask, what 


time How 
provided 


Having eliminated 


ican workers with immediate em- 


ployment at 
only the 


\merican wages, there remains 
which to attain 
What opportunities do we find 
the 

ber, 1907, the imports of textile goods into 
the United States were as 


home market in 
that object. 
here? 


For I2 months ending Decem- 


f¢ Ne ws: 


Cotton 


goods ca ee 079,524,943 
Fiber manufactures .. 65,554,648 
SIME -SOOdS: 24646 s~ 40,748,53 


¢ 
Woolens and worsteds, 23,416,534 


Foreign valuation ..$209,244,660 


\dding 50 per cent. to cover the duty and 
bring the value to the American standard, 
we find the domestic valuation of the textile 
goods imported last vear to be $3 13,866,901 ; 


At the 


1905 rate of production the manufac- 


ture of that quantity of goods would have 
given employment to 191,000 mill opera- 
tives, or more than one-quarter of the total 


number, 739,239, employed that year in all 
the textile mills of the United States. 


Here 
lies the opportunity for f 


enlarged markets for 
American mills. Let American manufactur- 
ers who may have machinery idle investigate 


the possibilities of making for the home 
market the goods now made abroad. Let 
him do this aggressively, skillfully, secre 


tively, relying on himself to find the oppor- 
tunity, improve it and guard the information 
for his own benefit. 
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A TARIFF TO PROTECT AMERICAN LABOR. 


lf he finds, as he may, that, because of the 
lower cost of labor and other items, the for- 
eign manufacturer is able to land his goods 
duty paid in America at a price that prohib- 
its American competition, let him demand a 
higher duty on that product that the foreign 
goods may be shut out and the work given 
to American mills. If we need higher duties 
let us have them. This is the doctrine of 
reason and common sense. It is the Ameri- 
can policy, and needs no apology. The pro- 
tection and development of the home market 
offer the best means for obtaining wider 
markets for American mills and work for 
the unemployed. 


—<—_$_—_—$_q7n—______ 


STYLE SUGGESTION FOR WOOLEN MAN- 
UFACTURERS. 


\ few weeks ago the tendency of the trade 
was to restrict their purchases to a few nov- 
elties, with the idea that these would even up 
their lines. This filling in has been carried 
on with an increasing demand, so that while 
the initial orders are small the volume of 
them is large and if there is business, which 
there undoubtedly will be, the manufacturers 
who have placed their samples will have 
more than they can do. 

The present year, as far as the woolen 
goods situation is concerned, is a close du- 
plicate of 1899, when the trade was slow to 
place orders, giving them only for sample 
pieces and few of these, the cut method not 
being in vogue then. The market that entire 
year until September was quiet and then the 
demand commenced and clothiers were in a 
quandary to get goods, being willing to do 
anything to fill their requirements. 

One of the largest western clothiers said 
last week that he had not ordered enough 
goods to pay even a small part of his ex- 
penses and just as soon as he got in all of his 
sample pieces he was going over his line and 
place duplicate orders. He could not afford 
to wait until he had sold the goods for then 
he would have less chance of getting his 
orders. The man is a keen, sharp merchant 
and seldom errs, and this feeling is becoming 
prevalent among the largest merchants, and 


certainly points to a large business in the 
fall. It is necessary for them to replenish 
their depleted stocks. People have money 
and have been saving it so long that when 
the buying fever takes them, which there is 
no question it will, the stocks of piece goods 
in the market will be cleaned out in short 
order. 

A number of commission merchants and 
selling agents and a large woolen company 
are so desirous of placing their goods that 
almost any offer is accepted. This is partic- 
ularly demoralizing and so long as this 
policy is continued just that much longer is 
the revival of business going to be kept off. 

This tendency to reduce prices has been 
adopted on new heavy weight lines. Some 
manufacturers whose initial business has not 
been very large, in order to increase, have 
reduced their prices, and obtained a few 
more orders, but in many instances not 
enough to warrant the reduction and offset 
the harm done in breaking prices, which is 
always a bad thing, destroying the confi- 
dence of the purchaser. 

A large number of lines are being sold at 
a point where there is no profit. What these 
manufacturers are going to do when the de- 
mand comes is a question, for most as- 
suredly the price of raw material will advance 
as soon as the mills get to running. 

The demand for spot goods for immediate 
use is confined chiefly to brown light weight 
worsteds and all shades of brown in stripe 
effects can be sold, but few plaids. Some of 
the best selling shades have been the very 
light browns, which incline towards a burnt 
onion shade; the demand for these has not 
been satisfied so that this color will sell an- 
other season. 

There has been a growing demand in the 
heavy weight fabrics for the old fashioned 
hair lines which sold about twelve years ago. 
These have been made in fine goods as high 
as $3.12 1/2, and have also been produced in 
all grades. Austin T. Levy shows a line 
which sells in the neighborhood of $2.00. H. 
& W. Lewis also have a line. The Oldtown 
Woolen Co. of Oldtown, Maine, are showing 
one at $1.07 1/2. Bauendahl & Co. has a 
line at 97 1/2 cents. These are only a few, 














for in a month almost every mill which is 
short of business will have a line. 

H. Bauendahl & Co. have just bought a 
line of $1.80 kerseys, the fancy styles of 
which are copies of a higher priced fabric. 

One of the best selling heavy weight lines 
is that made by the Worcester Woolen Mill 
Co., or L. Bachman & Co., made at the Ex- 
celsior Mills, Farnumsville, Mass. Fabrics 
are shown in 3/4 width at 27 1/2, 32 1/2, 39 
and 42 1/2 cents all net. These are excep- 
tional values and the secret of their success 
is probably the fact that one weaver tends 
twelve looms, this mill having been fitted 
with new Draper looms. 

Terhune, Waring & Co. also have had a 
large sale on a fabric at 72 1/2 and 75 cents 
net; these show good value. 

It is too late now to make new fabrics for 
heavy weights, but a line which can be sold 
soon is a fourteen ounce tourist cloth for the 
cloak trade. This is wanted in the various 
shades of browns and olives in bright colors 
and striking combinations, the general tend- 
ency being to run to novel effects. The 
stripe patterns will be the best and large 
effects most in demand. 

These cloths will also sell in fancy backs 
and many of the fancy back fabrics which 
have been made for men’s wear if produced 
in lighter shades and fancier patterns on the 
back, but reduced in weight to fourteen 
ounces, will sell readily. 

One of the best selling styles this spring 
to the cloak trade was a stripe covert. After 
this had had a very large sale it was discov- 
ered that it was printed with a wash color. 
The fabric originally was a plain covert, 
which they were glad to sell at eighty-five to 
ninety cents. After spending seven cents a 
vard to print them, they were readily sold at 
$1.10 and $1.15. 

This printing of plain fabrics has had quite 
a run, for it has been used to a great extent 
on broad cloths. Many lines are being 
printed for the coming season in stripes of 
various widths, and the hair line stripe with 
a decoration will be a good style to produce. 

The coming light weight season will see a 
decided demand for bright effects and novel- 


ties. There seems to be no limit to the pos- 
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sibilities in this direction and light shades 
will predominate. 

The olive tones which border on a drab 
are very desirable in delicate shades with 
bright colored decorations, which tone and 
harmonize with the ground work. 

The styles will be more varied than has 
been the case for some seasons, the neat pin 
checks again coming into vogue as well as 
the fine hair line stripes, both of these 
striped or plaided with striking colors but 
which harmonize with the ground color. 

It is an open question if there will not be 
a revival of greys. The shade which will be 
wanted will be the stone one in both a light 
and dark. 

The worsted finish fabric will not sell for 
light weights. It is necessarily a warm look- 
ing one and is not so well adapted to light 
weights as the clear finish worsted which will 
have the largest call, both in the fancy yarns 
and in the cross dye fabrics. 

One of the largest selling fabrics in heavy 
weights has been a cross dyed worsted. 
From the rapidity with which competing 
lines are being put on the market it is safe 
to say that for the light weight season the 
competition will be decidedly keen. 

Fancy cassimere fabrics in the close, hard 
finish in tinsels and plains will also sell, but 
in all lines, whether cheap goods or high 
priced ones, the demand will be for nobby 
styles. 

ee 

According to a consular report, the num- 
ber of pieces of plain cotton goods furnished 
by the United States to China in 1906 was 
8,544,165; the United Kingdom furnished in 
the same year 10,785,227 pieces 

For the first six months of 1907 the im- 
ports of goods into Brazil from the United 
States increased 24.4 per cent. over the same 
period of 1906; British merchandise ad- 
vanced 42.5 per cent. and German goods 46.1 
per cent. 


For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, 
the export of lace from Nottingham to the 
United States was $3,454,444; from Calais 
for the same period it was $7,652,596; the 
imports of lace from these two cities was 
$11,107,040. 
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COTTON MILL ORGANIZATION. 
BY ACCOUNTANT. 


Continued from March 


When the invoices for goods purchased 


expense curt ed are received from the 
purchasi department all prices and com- 
utations are supposed to have been checked 
d ind correct nd certifications en- 
rsed upon their fac The bookkeeping 
epartment then proceeds to make up a 
yuche the irges, voucher being num- 
el I t next vacant line in the 
egistetr I Ve 1ers 
Phe chi B 3, is to be an espe- 


lb 





i 


ah. 3 


tention on the day upon which payment 


should-be made. The copy then passes to 
the voucher register clerk for entry upon the 
line which was allotted it when numbered. 
The register, B 4, is arranged to facili- 
tate the entry of distributions under general 
the usual head- 


headings, on the credit side 


ing being employed for date, number, payee, 


terms and folio. These are followed by the 
“Accounts 
the 


book, a 


and 


covering 


columns, 
Payable.” 


vouchers are 


‘Accounts Open” 
When 


entered in 


checks 
the 
note of the check number and date 


cash 

is made 

on the register in the columns provided. 
On the debit the first 


side column, 


DEBIT 
Expense 
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using a 
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1e check through 


STREET Se 


e and also allows 
own our of charges 


this 


being 


ris set down the 
with dis 
ment, while the 


amounts, 
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right hand side is practically the ordinary 


chec form at filled out in the usual way 
5 ry enteri the net amount which it is re 
fl 
iy uit to covet 
t | ° ° 1 e , 
The lower section is retained for entry of 
the distribution of charges, which is usually 
| determined by the accountant who has all 


. the papers and a knowledge of the expense 


ither accounts and what should enter 
a into them 
4 When the voucher is filled out, the check 
! section is detached and filed in what is called 
" a “tickler,” so that it will be brought to at- 





FORM B 3- 


headed “Stores,” 


for 


is the controlling account 
the being 
charged with practically every material pur- 


our stores ledgers, account 


chase, including material for product, sup- 
construction, 
, the 
poses to install, and supplies for factory, 


plies, repairs, part construc- 


tion, machinery which company pro- 
office and general office use. 

The 
controlling account for the prime cost rec- 
this 
num- 
bered manufacturing, equipment, or other 
department order. 
is entered with 


i 


“manufacturing” account is really the 


ords or ledger. JDistributions to ac- 


count are usually charges on some 
The number of the order 

the and is then 

posted to the cost sheet for the order. 


amount 


The expense account headings follow and 
cover the four general classes, a very elab- 


2a 


orate system of symbols being used for item- 
izing which will be described in detail later. 
The “Sundry” column is 


used for miscel- 
laneous and individual posting items, while 











“Plant” account charges are for additions to 
plant or equipment which are fully erected 
or installed by outsiders. 

“Stock” is intended to cover merchandise 
purchased and sold without entering proc- 
css. 

The *“‘Tickler” brings forth each day the 
checks to be dated, numbered and signed, 
after which they are the cash 
tvpe, but 
having several additional columns for the 


entered in 
book, which is of the ordinary 
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An Endorsement of this check by the Payee 
4s an acknowledgement of the receipt of 
the amount of same to cover the items 
set forth below 
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keeps the capital investment as low as is 


possible, prevents out of stock, 


minimizes loss through deterioration, misuse 


running 


ic 


and theft and insures a place for everything 
and a knowledge of where to find it when 
wanted. 

The stock record gives us a check on the 
store keeper, insures accuracy in reports of 
livery of material, a running 
on hand, ord 


and informa- 


receipt and de 
inventory of stock a price rec 


which is always “up to date” 


Check No b30¢ 
STANDARD MILLS 


Boston, Mass Lm 30, 1906. 
/ 
_¢$ Lim 


in. Dollars. 


STANDARD MILLS 


DISTRIBUTION 
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FOR 


keeping of accounts, deposits, with- 
drawals, etc. 

[he invoices, with other papers attached, 
are filed in cases alphabetically, after being 
stamped with the of the 
upon which they were entered. The voucher 


is filed numerically in a post binder and the 


number voucher 


canceled check, when received, is filed nu- 
merically in cases. 
We have covered our system from the 


requisition for material, to the final entry of 
payment While some people say that sys- 
tem is often a very popular excuse for auto- 
matic stupidity in business and a very handy 
subject for the “undesirable citizen’s” maga- 
zine article on how he succeeded in life, there 
are several important things which our sys- 
tem It 
and delivery of material, 


accomplishes insures proper care, 


storage, receipt 








M 


tion on the receipt of material, quantities 
used, ete. 

The Superintendent is given opportunity 
to hold up orders for material or supplies 
which, in his opinion, it is not desirable to 
continue to keep in stock. 

When the requisition reaches 
chasing Agent it bears the 


Pur- 
number of 
the purchasing order on which the material 


the 
last 


was bought and the price paid for same 
thereby saving any further reference and the 
keeping of duplicate records. 

The filing of the invoices, receiving slips, 
purchase orders and requisitions together, 
makes it when occasion 
arises for reference, while the advantages of 
the 
to 


very convenient 


1 


voucher generally | 


all 


System are nown 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LONDON WOOL AUCTIONS. 


ARLES H. HARDING. 


A Lecture before the Alumni Association of the Philadel 
phia Textile School. 

Mr. President and gentlemen: The ques- 
tion is sometimes asked, why do Americans 
go anywhere outside their own country to 
buy wool? Why do they not use American 
wool for their products? When you con- 
sider that the clip of America runs in round 
numbers about three hundred millions a 
year, having varied from two hundred and 
fifty, say, to three hundred and sixty mil- 
lions, and lately stationary at about three 
hundred millions a year, and with the con- 
sumption of wool in America at about six 
hundred millions a year, it is very evident 
that the American, however patriotic he may 
be and desirous of using wool grown in his 
own country, must go somewhere to buy 
the balance of his wool. That is the first 
reason why he must get away from home. 

Last season, that was a year ago, the 
United States took 7 per cent., and the year 
before that 8 per cent., which was the larg- 
est quantity of wool the United States has 
ever taken out of Australia. Those of you 
who are familiar with the wool business 
know that was due to the fact that the larg- 
est consumer of wool in this country went 
into the Australian auctions that year and 
bought a large quantity of fine crossbred 
wools. At that time 3/8 blood wools were 
in great demand in this country. To get 
around this difficulty the company I have 
just referred to sent a buyer to Australia, 
and bought a quantity of wool that raised 
the amount usually taken by the wnited 
States, from 2, 3 or 4 per cent., up to 8 per 
cent. Last vear this company did very little 
business in Australia because the condition 
of business in October was not such as to 
encourage speculating in Australia, or con- 
tracting debts that would have to be paid in 
the near future. Accordingly the share of 
the United States fell to 2 per cent. 

Now we will suppose we are ready to go 
to the London sales. The London auctions 
are held in January, March, May, July, Sep- 
tember and November. There was a series 


begun yesterday which will be known as the 
“March sales.” Those sales began at 4 
o’clock yesterday and were reported so 
promptly that I had a telegram at 2.30 tell- 
ing me what had been done in the afternoon 
in London and what was the _ probable 
course of events. This telegram also ad- 
vised me that among the otterings there was 
“nothing suitable for America.” I want to 
call your attention to the statement made, 
“nothing suitable for America.” Some of 
the calls said: “As usual there is nothing 
suitable for America on the first day.” And 
why “as usual?” 

Another reason why Americans have 
gone to London and other places to buy 
wools is the fact that the American woolen 
manufacturing business has always been fol- 
lowing in the procession headed by France 
and England. Our manufacturing business 
came from England. The men, some of 
them, are alive yet, who have known the 
history of American wool manufacturing, 
are Englishmen or the sons of Englishmen. 
Our machinery, our experts very largely, are 
from England. But more important than 
that there has always been a tendency, which 
up to 1876 was an absolute rule, that the 
woolen stuffs manufactured in America 
should be copies of something that had been 
made in England or on the continent. 
Those of us who remember the situation 
that arose after the Centennial Exposition 
of ’76, will recall that as the first time when 
there was a disposition on the part of Amer- 
ican manufacturers to abandon the practice 
of getting lines of samples from abroad and 
copying for the next season the goods made 
in other countries. 

As a natural result of that situation, the 
man who had specialties to make must find 
wools that were adapted to his purpose. It 
was not a question at all with him, and it is 
not a question with him yet, “shall I buy 
American wools to do this?” The question 
is what will do the thing that I want to do? 
Today, by the pressure there is for cream- 
whites in dress goods, the man who wants to 
make that fabric has raised in his mind, first, 
the question, where in the world will I find 
the wool that will make the varn that will 
produce that effect? If American wool will 
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do it, well and good. li I must go to the 
Falkland Islands, to New Zealand, or some- 
where else to get the material, so must it be, 
but I must find the thing that will make 
what fashion demands, otherwise, while I 
am trying to prove to the people I ought to 
do it out of American wool this particular 
fashion will be gone, and | will have lost my 
opportunity. That is one of the reasons why 
Americans must go elsewhere to find certain 
wools, not merely that they may supplement 
the American clip, but to find the wools 
adapted to the calls made upon them by cer- 
tain phases of demand. 

Why should he 
question and is answered by the statement 
that until very lately 
point at which the largest quantities of wool 


eo to London, is another 
London has been the 


grown in many places in the world, outside 
of the United States, could be found. Ata 
given time all the wools of South Africa, a 
little from North Africa, wools from the 
Australian colonies, from the Falkland 
Islands, from the extreme southern part of 
South America, are to be found on sale in 
London, except what may be sold at auction 
in Australia. There remain then to 
sider the carpet wools, which are 
brought into this country directly, because 
this is such an important carpet manufactur- 


con- 
only 


ing centre, and the wools that are grown in 
the central part of South America, which 
are largely marketed from there, some of 
them being sold at Liverpool as 
of the carpet wools. 

But one abroad to 
find the quantity of wool that supplements 
the American clip; and this, naturally, for 
many years gravitated to London. The 
larger part of these wools has been on sale 
in London for about fifty years, a period 
merely coincident with the existence of the 
London auctions. The bulk of the wool on 
sale at London has been from the Australian 
colonies. 

It is difficult to say when the Australian 
continent was discovered, and the first trace 
of the island continent I can find is on a 
globe made in Nuremberg in 1492. About 
1830 the government of Great Britain 
lected a place in Australia as a point to 
which were deported the criminals that were 


are some 


must go somewhere 


se- 
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sent out of the country for their country’s 
good; that place was Botany Bay, on which 
grew up the town of Sydney. About 1837, 
among the exports from the growing coun- 
try, wool was sent from Botany bay to Lon- 
don and there put on sale. That accounts 
for the fact that the habit still prevails of 
calling those Australian wools 
“Botany wools,” and calling their products, 
in yarn, “Botany yarns.” 


very fine 


You can understand how the centering of 
the sale of the wool in auctions in London 
gradually controlled the development of the 
clip. England at that time was the great 
manufacturing center of the world. France 
was the only country that was at all her 
that the consumption of these 
wools, which were practically all fine, cen- 
tered largely in England. 


rival, so 


It was, of course, 


the most convenient arrangement that 
coud be devised, for the growers of the 


wool to consign their wool to London for 
sale, as London was the financial center of 
the world and necessary financial advances, 
which are the breath of life to the wool 
grower, could be obtained from the London 
banks. 

The auction sales gradually grew into a 
strictly business proposition. One of the 
most perfect schemes for the disposition of a 
product that man has ever devised probably 
is this arrangement of selling wools at Lon- 
don by auction. 

\s London was the financial center and so 
naturally controlled the product of the 
3ritish colonies, branch estab- 
lished in the colonies, and there grew up a 
close financial between the 
and the wool growing population. It came 
naturally that the thing to do in 
handling a large clip was to send it down to 


banks were 


relation banker 


about 


the port of Svdney or Melbourne, which we 
know as Port Philip, and there make ar- 
rangements with the local 
resented the 


kers, who rep- 
bankers, to get the 
large advances which were necessary, and let 
the wool take its course for sale in London. 
The final adjustment of the balance was 
made through the local banks, the balance 
to be paid to the grower—if he 
balance. As a rule this 
been entirely satisfactory. 


London 


had any 


arrangement has 


Wii 


et 
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Gradually other countries than England 
and France went into the manufacture of 
fine woolen goods, made out of something 
finer than English wool, and Australia began 
to sell at home. iwenty-five years ago the 
London management of the Australian clip 
was absolute and undisputed. When I first 
went to London to attend auction sales and 
buy wool there, | had no more thought of 
going to Australi 





1 to supplement or replace 
the London auction, than you have now oi 
going to Japan to buy wool. At that time 
about 70 per cent. of the Australian product 
was handled in London, and the other part 
of the product, which was handled at home, 
was largely made up of all descriptions oj 
less useful or less valuable wool, scoured on 
the spot and sold and transported without 
cost as to its dirt and grease. 

You will see from the statements I shall 
make to you now that the situation has been 
almost reversed. In the season of 1885-86 
the Australian product was about one 
million, one hundred and forty-one thou- 
sand bales. Of that over 68 per cent., prac- 
tically 70 per cent., was sold in London and 
the balance in Australia; in 1894-95, when 
they had the greatest production they have 
ever had in the colonies, one million, nine 
hundred and fifty-two thousand bales, 55 
per cent. was sold in London and the bal- 
ance sold in Australia. The Australian auc- 
tions have grown so rapidly in importance 
that in 1903-04, when the clip fell to one 
million, three hundred and_ seventy-five 
thousand bales, only 40 per cent. was sold 
in London, Australia handling 60 per cent. 
of the clip. By Australia | mean here to 
include Tasmania and New Zealand. The 
season just finished, 1907-08, ended in Feb- 
ruary, because of an arrangement entered 
into something over a year ago to distribute 
the Australian sales over a little longer 
period, which they thought was to their 
benefit. During this season, when the clip 
had again risen to nearly its former high 
level, only 30 per cent. went to London and 
the balance was disposed of at home. So 
the London auctions, which we shall speak 
about tonight, do not play, as you will see, 
anything like the important part they once 
did in the distribution of the Australian clip. 


Of the product of that great year, 1894- 
95, it may be interesting to note what the 
Australian colonies produced. Tasmania 
produced 1 per cent.; West Australia, I per 
cent.; Queensland, 7 per cent.; Adelaide, 9 
per cent.; New Zealand, 18 per cent.; Vic- 
toria (Port Philip wools), about 25 per cent.; 
New South Wales (Sydney wools), 39 per 
cent. So you see the most important part 
of Australia for wool growing are the states 
of New South Wales and Victoria. It is 
interesting to notice the disposition of the 
product of this last year, the season of 1907- 
o8. England took 47 per cent.; France and 
Belgium, 34 per cent.; Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland and Italy, classed together, six- 
teen per cent.; the United States, 2 per 
cent.; Japan and the East, I per cent. 

For the reason that our very bright 
friends, the brokers there, who follow the 
situation, recognize as all the wool people 
do recognize, the class they call staple or 
American wools are always the highest 
priced. So on the first day of the London 
series it is the rare exception to find any 
wool that can be brought here. The reason 
is this: If there is a decline and “nothing 
suitable for America,” why, on Wednesday, 
tomorrow or the next day, the staple wools 
for America may graduaily appear, and, if 
the American demand is at all vigorous as it 
usually is, there is a probability that such 
sales will help to raise prices of other grades. 

As a rule we are not apt to figure on the 
relation between a decline in London and 
the effect of that decline in America. The 
decline, say of 10 per cent., is on the London 
selling price. To bring your wool here you 
pay II cents duty, no matter what the con- 
dition of the London market is. So the 
decline here is never as much as it is there. 
lor example, if London wool is selling at 12 
pence it would cost landed here 37 1/2 
cents, after paying the duty and all expenses. 
A 5 per cent. decline on that 12 pence would 
bring it down to t1 pence half-penny. Wool 
costing 11 1/2 pence in London costs 36 1/2 
cents landed here. The real decline is from 
37 1/2 to 36 1/2 cents, or 1 cent, which is 
less than 3 per cent. of the American price. 
This will illustrate the point I want to make, 
that the wavering of the London market by 











5, 10 or I5 per cent. is not followed by the 
same wavering of the market here, because 
the duty of 11 cents always remains a stable 
factor. 

The first thing you 


will find when you go 
to a London broker with whom you are 


going to place orders, is that he has a small 
circular showing that on Tuesday, Wednes- 
lay, and possibly later, there 
will be sold certain clips, 


day and Thurs 
Adelaide, Sydney, 
etc. The clips sold on these successive days 
will be shown on this circular by their re- 
spective brands. 

Upon going to the warehouses, you will 
find that the top floors had all been pre 
with tiers of wool, three square bales hi 
arranged with alleys between 

[ have here a catalogue of sales that took 
place on W ednesday, 


December 4, 1907, tor 


which the wools were put up by two par- 


ties; one sold 571 lots, 6,433 bales, and the 
other sold 487 lots, making 6,432 bales. A 
total of [2,805 bales of wool are to be sold, 
say there 


tomorrow and 


q morning, 
thousand 
| 


are a 
lots of the specimen you have 

hand. he wools are Port Philip wools, 
the that 


in grease super combing H, 


and ‘“Coree” is given as brand of 
clip. 
1 bale extra 


in the lot.” 


combing H, tares 12, 23 bales 


This page illustrates the 


ive care 
with which the wools in Australia are 
classed and arranged so that a man need 


only buy what he wants. 

When you have a catalogue made up on 
that some of 
you are not going to look at. 


that plan you know the wool 


As an Amer- 
ican you have no interest in lots from 63 on. 

Upon arriving at the top floor you leave 
your coat and hat with an attendant, and 
put on a smock-coat which will cover you to 
the feet so you will be absolutely preserved 
from dust and dirt. With your catalogue 
you will travel along these alleys, pick out 
the lots you think will interest you and make 
your memoranda. You say, for example, 
that lot 48 is all right for quality for vou 
that it is long enough and sound enough for 
your purpose, etc. The first thing to do is 
to make up your mind how much of it will 
not be there when What 
And so 


the 


scoured. will it 


shrink? 


you go on through the 
lots. 


whole of thousand 
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course, a don't 


Pre ybably by I 


great 
thing about. 


many you care any- 


( cl ck you 


2 
around the 


will have tramped warehouse 
and will have made up a list of what you 
think will suit your purposes, which you 


hope you may be able to buy at prices you 
have marked. 

About noon you go back with your broker 
to his office and figure out what work you 
have done, and you make out a list of what 
lots you want to buy and what you can pay 
for them. <A bidding broker is a man who 


serves oftentimes two or three or four of 


the buying brokers, who has clerks around 
him, and who does nothing else but handle 
the bids in the 


auction. The selling broker 


is on what we call a rostrum, 


side are the clerks, so all the 


and on each 
data mav be 


will 


chance to’say a clerk made a mistake, as the 


made in duplicate and nobody have a 
reports of the two clerks must correspond. 

The sale goes on from 4 until 6 p. m. 
By that time everything will be sold except 
those lots marked with a star, 
three bales or called the 
\fter the brokers have gone away 


clerks have a little 


anything of 
lots.” 


their 


less. 


~ star 
circus of their own sell- 
ing these lots. And in that they differ from 
the method sometimes followed in this coun- 
try. In London it is the sharpest wits of 
that mcerned with 
handling the wool. Here it is too often the 


case tnat 


buyers and sellers 


are: 


oraduates 


the 


a be »\ 


from the offices 
into buying wool in 


west, etc., and he 


gets his education at the expense of the 
employer. The only commendable thing 
about it is the man who sends him out to 


get his education does pay the expense 
When the day’s work is over you are at 


liberty to go back to 


your broker’s office 
and examine the memoranda what you 
bought and what you paid for it. After at- 
tending to your correspondence, if every- 


thing is favorable you 
ret back 


You 


get through with your 
to your hotel about 8 
take home with you the cata- 


work and 
o’clock. 
logue for tomorrow. You don’t want manv 


evening engagements if you are going to 


be called for work again at 5.30 tomorrow 
morning. 


You probably will want to take 
lav’ 
I 


ind be ready for the next « 


t 


a little rest iv s 


work. Twenty five 


when there 


vears ago 
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were only four sales in the year they ran 
for three or four weeks, and you did not 
know what was going to come up through 
the week and never knew whether it was safe 
to go away for a day, because the day you 
would go away might be a day when the 
market would slump a little. 

The terms on which these wools are sold 
are plainly printed on the front page of 
these catalogues every day. You can read 
over these terms and read exactly what you 
are required to do, just when you must pay 
for the wool, just when you can take it 
away, etc. You have fourteen days in which 
to get it away. But it never gets away from 
the warehouse until the cash is in posses- 
sion of the seller. There is no credit to the 
business at all so far as the seller and ware- 
house are concerned. The banks do the 
credit business over there, and I would be 
devoutly thankiul if the bankers did all the 
credit business here. One of the most dis- 
tressing things to my mind is the fact that 
so many woolen manufacturers have to be 
bankers for their customers. Witness the 
terms on which the goods are sold. It isa 
most deplorable situation that the manufac- 
turers of woolen and worsted goods of this 
country are largely bankers for the people 
who consume the goods. 

The wool is taken in and weighed. it 
goes into these warehouses, usually along 
the Thames, and lies there until the day of 
the sale, and it doesn’t lie on the top floor 
either. 


The top fioor is reserved for sale 
days and other purposes. It is apt to lie 
close to the ground or under the ground. 
All the wool you and I have picked out and 
thrown on the floor in looking into the bales 
must be picked up and put back again in 
the bale and the cut part of the bale sewed 
up. The stevedores are not experts and 
they may get something in the bales you do 
not buy, but according to the conditions of 
the sale you do not have recourse. They 
will be weighed up, but never at more than 
the weight at which they came in, and the 
extra goes to the warehouse keeper. That 
is the rule. You haven’t anything to say 
about that either. 


It is not necessary for me to say anything 


at length as to the desirability and possibil- 
ity of selling wools at auction in this coun- 
try. In 1904, in January, I was sent by the 
National Association-of Woolen Manufac- 
turers to Portland, Oregon, to spend a little 
time at a joint meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Wool Growers and National 
Live Stock Association. I stopped in Chi- 
cago and was asked by the people of the 
stock yards to consider a proposition of sell- 
ing wool here at auction. In my report to 
the National Association of Woolen Manu- 
facturers (March Bulletin), 1904, will be 
found what I thought of that subject. 

There is no doubt but that the American 
wool grower could sell wool at auction if he 
would employ competent classifiers to put 
up his wool, as two or three men whom I 
know do now; if he would establish a clas- 
sification approximately like this; and if it 
was understood that he would brand his clip 
so that the buyers who went there could 
hold him responsible; #f there was anything 
like the penalties in this country for false 
packing that are enforced in Australia, 
where you can follow the man for months 
and vears after he has falsified packing of 
his wool, and collect damages; if that sort of 
thing ever came about in this country it 
might be possible to establish the sale of 
American wools at auction. Until you can 
get something like that it seems to me that 
the task is going to be very difficult. 
(Applause.) 

————<—e—_____. 

Calais has 400 establishments for the man- 
ufacture of lace, employing 3,000 machines. 
The value of the lace sold to the United 
States in 1906 was $7,420,610, an increase of 


2 


2 1/2 millions over the previous year. 


In 1867 the imports of raw silk into the 
United States are given as 491,983 pounds, 
valued at $2,469,001; in 1907, forty years 


later, they are given as 16,722,307 pounds, 
valued at $70,229,518. 


The imports of raw silk into the United 
States for the year ending June 30, 1907, 
amounted, in round numbers, to 16 millions 
of pounds, of which 9 millions came from 


Japan, 3 millions from Italy, and 2 millions 
from China. 














NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS. 


The annual meeting will be held at Hunt- 
ington Hall in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Building, Boston, on Thursday 
and Friday, April -16 and 17. In our last 
issue we printed a list of the subjects to be 
discussed. Some of these are very timely 
and should receive more than placid atten- 
tion. 

The tendency of the meetings of late has 
been for too little discussion and it is to be 
hoped that the members will take more ac- 
tive interest in this session, not only by giv- 
ing careful hearing to the papers, but by 
entering into discussion afterwards. 

There is no reason why these technical 
papers should not receive the active 
and spirited discussion that follows the 
presentation of papers of the American So- 


same 


ciety of Mechanical Engineers or the vari- 
ous chemical societies. 

Many of the members of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers are good 
speakers and when men are familiar with 
their subjects, as most of them are, there 
should be no hesitation in entering into dis- 
cussion. If these meetings are to be simply 
social gatherings they still fulfill a commend- 
able purpose, because there is nothing that is 
more helpful to the trade than for its various 
members to get acquainted and meet oc- 
casionally at gatherings of this kind, but if 
the technical side is to be kept vitally alive 
there should be something more than mere 
reading of the papers, which are already in 
print and which members feel that they can 
read at their leisure either in pamphlet form 
or in the columns of the trade papers after- 
wards. Live, keen discussion will draw them 
into the assembly room and keep them there 
as interested participants. 

a 

For the season of 1906-7 the United 
States bought 115,565 bales of Egyptian cot- 
ton, 46,087 bales more than the previous sea- 
son. 


The cotton exports from Egypt during the 
season 1906-7 show a total of 922,808 bales. 
This is an increase over the previous season 
of 124,793 bales. 
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THE AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Twelfth Annual Convention is to be 
held at Richmond, Va., May 20 and 21. The 
headquarters will be at Jefferson Hotel, busi- 
ness sessions being held in the Convention 
Hail of that building. 

Plans are being made by the local enter- 
tainment committee which will insure a royal 
welcome and most cordial hospitality. Pa- 
pers are expected on the following subjects: 

New Methods of Manipulating Yarns. 

The Work of Textile Schools. 

The Oil Storage System. 

A New Cotton Gin. 

The Cotton Mill in the Cotton Field. 

Inland Waterways. 

The Tariff. 

Cotton Goods Trade in the Orient. 

Banking and Currency. 

Bleaching and Finishing Goods in the 
South. 

Modern Methods of Merchandising. 

An invitation has been extended to the 
Honorable Wm. H. Taft to attend the Con- 
vention, and it is hoped that he may accept. 

Members are recommended to make early 
engagement of rooms at the hotel and for 
that purpose to write direct. 

Most manufacturers are lacking the excuse 
of want of time to attend this Convention 
and when business is depressed it is more 
desirable that they get together with a view 
of doing everything possible to once more 
restore profitable trade conditions. 

eimactiantibncemsnailgptainanarennnts 


RESULTS. 


In my December trip South I saw two 
weavers each running 48 Northrop print 
looms assisted by one child each not paid 
by the mill. As the small help might have 
earned wages by doffing or spinning, it is 
fair to consider their possible wages as a 
part of the weaver’s earnings; but the fact 
proved that one weaver can piece up warp 
and remove cloth for 48 Northrop looms 
besides attending to the various oversight 
and adjustment within a weaver’s province. 

The goods were 64 by 60, the cuts were 
55 yards, the loom speed 186, the hours 62. 
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I looked up the weaving records and saw 
that the production was as follows for the 
months of October and November: 


Henry Strong Jim Berger 





14 days Oct. 565 cuts 647 
3 days Oct. 483 552 
2 da Nov. 511 486 
12 days Nov. 552 509 
SI 2111 2194 


41 cuts per day 43 cuts per day. 


‘he price paid for weaving was 7 cents 
per cut—note the length of the cuts. Fall 
River pays 23.96 cents on common looms for 
cuts considerably less in length—George 
Otis Draper in Cotton Chats. 
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THE WAREHOUSING OF COTTON. 


From an address by W. D. Nesbitt, Birmingham, Ala., be 
fore the Southern Cotton Association, at Dallas, Texas 

On account of a lack in the proper baling, 
warehousing and transporting of this prod- 
uct valued annually at $700,000,000, the 
annual loss is more than 17 1/2 million dol- 
lars. 

Taking as a basis for calculation the value 
of a bale of cotton at $60 or 12 cents per 
pound, the following startling losses, under 
present methods, confront us and cry out 
against a system that is responsible for 
them: 

[he average insurance on stored cotton in 
public places throughout the South is more 
than 3 per cent. per annum. Properly pro- 
tected warehouses have insurance at less 
than 1/10 of I per cent. per annum. Some 
6,000,000 bales of cotton are yearly stored 
for a period of about four months, in the 
course of their movement to the mills. 
About 7,000,000 bales are exported each 
year \bout 2,000,000 bales are damaged 
more or less each season while lying on the 
ground either in the town or country and 
being subjected to rain, wind, heat and cold. 
These conditions levy an extra and unneces- 
sary insurance tax on cotton each year of 
some $3,480,000. 

On seven million bales exported, country 
damage insurance is paid to the extent of 
some $1,250,000. 

Rotten and damaged cotton picked from 


two million bales left unprotected, amounts 
to some $4,800,000. 

Evaporation of the oil in the cotton fiber, 
and the consequent “fly” in the mill, induced 
by the brittleness of the staple on some four 
million bales, allowed to become wet and 
dry and exposed to heat and cold, aver- 
ages about eight pounds to the bale, or 
$3,800,000. 

On account of the bad baling and covering 
and bulky character of our package, we pay 
excess Ocean freights on about seven million 
bales, amounting to $4,200,000. 

We thus have annual losses amounting to 
more than $17,500,000, every dollar of which 
could be saved by more care and better 
methods in baling, storing and transporting. 

These figures, representing as they do, 10 
per cent. On an investment of $170,000,000, 
teli a story of wanton waste that is sicken- 
ing. 


REMEDY PROPOSED. 


Such conditions could not have existed 
had there been competition in the produc- 
tion of cotton. Such competition would 
have compelled a care essential to continued 
existence. The truth is, that we are the vic- 
tims of our own strength. The natural fer- 
tility and adaptability of our lands to cotton 
culture has produced for us from cotton 
growth, wealth, in spite of waste. 

Surely the time has arrived when we are 
to stop this waste and keep in the South this 
enormous amount that we have yearly, in 
the past, paid as a tribute to indifference. 


FIXING RESPONSIBILITY. 


The farmers and the cotton handling pub- 
lic have recognized this and tremendous im- 
provement has been made in the past four 
vears. Many good warehouses have been 
built in Texas; improved methods have been 
adopted in Memphis, Augusta, Birmingham 
and Baltimore, and in my state of Alabama 
the Farmers’ Union has more than 50 ware- 
houses, some of which are well constructed, 
but the majority are of light construction 
and produce heavy fire risks. 

There has not yet been the proper devel- 
opment of the theory of systematic ware- 
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housing so necessary if the system is to 
serve to the full limit of its possibilities. 


WAREHOUSE SYSTEM. 


[he development of the perfected ware- 
housing system in this country must be by 
successive steps. 

It is claimed that the producers can, or 
should, successfully bind themselves to sell 
their cotton at or above a certain figure. 
My judgment has always been that such ‘an 
arrangement would necessarily become top- 
heavy, since the facilities were not at hand 
to carry out by the producers this plan, ex- 
cept at extreme cost to the holder. My 
judgment has been and still is, that every 
energy should be bent to securing’ facilities 
by which the owner of cotton can carry such 
cotton safely and at reasonable cost and 
without deterioration and can borrow money 
on it if desired, until, in his judgment, the 
time is propitious for selling. When this 
basis is laid, trade conditions, from time to 
time, can be studied by the individual or the 
association of individuals and their judg- 
ment as to the best time for the sale of their 
cotton exercised at their discretion. 

The other theory with which I have dis- 
agreed, and still do, is the one which many 
of our farmer friends have held to, that they 
should build small warehouses at various 
stations, rather than build large warehouses 
at certain centers. The error of this theory 
is two-fold: 

First, the amount of cotton to be handled 
or stored at the smaller points is not suff- 
cient te insure a return upon capital neces 
sary to build that class of warehouses which 
can secure the cheapest insurance and least 
cost of operation. 

Second, in selling cotton the small ware- 
house is at a disadvantage in that it is far 
removed from commercial centers and is not 
easily accessible to the buyers of cotton. 
The small amount of cotton on hand at any 
one time is such as to make it hard for the 
buyer to secure the amount and grades de- 
sired. These conditions, with others neces- 
sarily attached to handling in a small way, 
result in the net price obtained at smaller 
points being less than the price possible at 
the commercial centers. «at the latter cen- 


ters accumulated cotton is handled in large 
quantities at a small cost per bale, is under 
the cheapest insurance and can be offered 
more advantageously to the buyer in large 
lines of even running grades. 
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FLAX IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
BY ARTHUR D. LITTLE, Chemical Engineer, Boston 


From a paper read bejore the Society of Chemical Industry 


The world’s crop of flaxseed is about 
100,000,000 bushels, of which the United 
States produces roughly 27,000,000, Argen- 
tine 30,000,000, Russia 20,000,000, and Brit- 
ish India 20,000,000. The world’s crop of 
fiber is somewhat under one and a half bil- 
lion pounds, with the United States and 
Argentine producing none, whereas Russia 
alone may be credited with over one billion 
pounds. 

The idea is general among growers of flax 
that the same plant cannot be made to pro- 
duce good seed and good fiber, and this is 
the argument commonly advanced in ex- 
planation of our own failure to produce fiber. 
There is evidence in plenty to controvert this 
opinion except in so far as it is undoubtedly 
true that to secure the very softest and fin- 
est fiber the stalks should be pulled before 


the seed is fullv ripe. The average straw 


from which the Russian peasants supply the 
world with linen is far inferior in quality 
and length of fiber to that produced in our 
own northwest and burned to the extent of 
millions of tons each year. 

Despite the great area grown to flax in 
this country for seed which has in recent 
vears reached 32, 


such thing 


700,000 acres, there is no 
as a proper flax culture here or 
in Canada. The crop is everywhere a side 
issue, planted perhaps because it wis too 
late for anything else, or more often rferely 
to break in wild lands. Therefore the crop 
is a shifting and unstable one which capital 
and machinery cannot easily follow. It must 
be made permanent and regular before any 
great development of fiber industries can be 
expected. 

Furthermore, and this of course is fatal to 
any utilization of the flax for line fiber, it is 
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the universal practice in the United States to 
separate the seed from the straw by putting 
the plant through ordinary threshing ma- 
chines which leave the straw cut, tangled and 
worthless for fiber purposes. Some attempt 
is being made in Canada and Michigan to 
pull or at least cut the straw close to the 
ground, and to separate the seed by meth- 
ods which leave the 
whole. 


straw straight and 
conditions exist in 
Europe where for generations flax in proper 
rotation with other crops has been one of 
the most useful and valued staples. To its 
cultivation is there brought the intelligent 
experience of centuries and an amount of 
care and labor which are out of the question 
here. 


Quite the contrary 


In Europe the flax is universally pulled 
from the ground, the proper time being 
when the stalks and lower leaves begin to 
turn vellow. It must be pulled to secure the 
best results, otherwise three to four inches 
of the best fiber is lost and the remainder 
does not work into sliver as well where the 
ends are cut square off. 

In European practice the first step in the 
preparation of the pulled flax is the opera- 
tion known as rippling, in which the whole 
plant is drawn through a coarse comb placed 
with the teeth upright. The object of this 
step is to remove the seed capsules, lateral 
branches, and leaves, leaving straight, clean 
stems. 

The adhesion of the bast to the woody 
portion of the stem known as shive is over- 
come by the process of retting. This is a 
fermentative process due to the action of a 
fission fungus of rather large species occur- 
ring in the form of rods. It is anaerobic de- 
spite the fact that retting may be accom- 
plished, as in dew retting, by spreading the 
stalks in rows over meadows. Dew retting 
requires about two weeks in good weather. 

Pool retting is carried on in natural or 
artificial ponds, one 30 by 40 by Io being 


, enough for the product of one acre. The 
sheaves of straw are packed loosely, slightly 
, clined to bring the root ends on the bot- 


tOm, covered with straw or sods with the 
grass side down, and weighted down with 
stones. Under these conditions fermenta- 


tion soon sets in accompanied by the evolu- 
tion of gases and the development of a pro- 
nounced stench. From five to ten days are 
required to complete the fermentation, and 
great care is necessary in order that the fiber 
be not injured by over-retting. The proper 
time for removal of the straw from the ret- 
ting pool is determined by the readiness with 
which inspected stalks separate into fiber 
and wood on being drawn between the 
thumb and finger. 

The best flax in the world is that from the 
celebrated Courtrai district of Belgium. 
Here the retting is carried on in the almost 
stagnant waters of the little river Lys 
From 2,000 to 3,000 pounds of straw is 
packed in sheaves placed end for end in 
large open crates about 12 ft. square and 3 
ft. high. Burlap is first placed around the 
sides to prevent the entrance of dirt. The 
crates are drawn out into the stream and 
sunk by weighting with stones. After a 
period varying from four to fifteen days de 
pendent on temperature and other condi 
tions governing the progress of the retting, 
the crates are drawn up on wooden runways 
on the river bank by hand capstans located 
at frequent intervals along the shore. The 
sheaves, each of which is held together by 
being tied at one end, are lifted out and 
opened into little A-tents, in which condi- 
tion they are left standing in the fields to 
dry. The ‘boys who do this work develop 
great dexterity, particularly in the operation 
of picking up the standing sheaf and quickly 
reversing it so that what was before the in- 
side has an opportunity to dry. In Belgium 
practice it is deemed preferable to repeat the 
retting if necessary two or three times rather 
than to attempt its completion in one opera- 
tion. 

The next step in the preparation of the dry 
flax is that of breaking, and has for its ob- 
ject the initial separation of the woody shive 
from the fiber. This is done by sharply 
bending the stalk at many points and the 
operation is conducted either by hand or by 
machine. In the hand break the straw is 
brought under a rather sharply grooved 
lever which engages the sharp edges of sev- 
eral parallel strips of wood over which the 
flax is held. Machine breaks are merely sets 
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of corrugated rollers between which the 
straw is passed. 

The broken straw is next scutched by 
hand or by machine to divide the filaments 
into finer fiber and to complete the removal 
of the shive and eliminate the short, tangled 
fiber in the form of tow. In hand scutching 
the operator works with a heavy, wooden 
scutching knife which is not unlike a large 
and clumsy butcher’s cleaver. This is drawn 
down over the tress of flax held in a slit in 
the block against the side of which the knife 
works. Machine scutching embodies the 
same principle, but the knives are set on the 
ends of revolving arms like those of a small 
windmill, and worked against the flax held 
against the wood surface. 

The scutched flax next undergoes the 
operation known as hackling in order that 
the fiber bundies may be further subdivided, 
cleaned from tow, and drawn out straight 
and parallel. Hand hackling consists merely 
in drawing the flax through sets of coarse, 
upright needles. In machine hackling the 
needles are usually in motion and drawn 
through the flax which is held at one end. 

Without attempting to touch upon the 
further treatments involving spinning and 
weaving, it may be said that the production 
of fine linen yarns and fabrics is a lost art 
so far as this country is concerned, and de- 
mands a degree of judgment and experience 
which our mill managers and operatives can- 
not hope to acquire without long training. 
The finest flax yarns are spun wet. 

In view of the foregoing, and especially in 
face of the stupendous waste of flax fiber 
permitted in this country, it is not surpris- 
ing that at intervals as periodical as those 
of financial strain, promoters have come 
forward with methods to turn this waste into 
promoters’ profits if not into dividends. In 
the statements of their prospectus they gen- 
erally ignore several fundamental facts. 

First. The shifting, changing character of 
the crop in this country which must have a 
permanent locus before capital can safely be 
interested in large plants to treat it. 

Second. The universal habit of the 
American farmer of mangling and destroy- 
ing for textile purposes all his straw by use 
of the threshing machine. 


Chird. The aversion of our farmers and 
farm laborers to such back-breaking exer- 
cise as pulling flax, and the absence of any 
machine which will properly do this work for 
them. 


Fourth. The absence of the necessary 


labor for retting, drying and preparing the 
flax. 

Fifth. The fact that there is nothing revo- 
lutionary or even new in treating the broken 
flax with alkaline solutions to dissolve the 
poetic compounds, or in applying perman- 
ganate bleaches to the chemically retted 
fiber. It is easy by such methods to produce 
a white, good-looking fiber, but the product 
of this hasty procedure is not comparable to 
the fine line produced by the slow European 
methods which have the experience of cen- 
turies behind them. 

As illustrative of the foregoing, a recent 
prospectus of an organization which is to 
revolutionize the American textile industry 
contains a number of grossly inaccurate 
statements. It implies for instance that in 
Europe the seed is necessarily sacrificed, 
whereas the fact of course is that immense 
quantities of European seed are produced 
along with fiber. According to this pro- 
spectus there is to be no waste by the new 
procedure. Seed and fiber are both to be 
saved, and the woody tissue is to be con- 
verted into “a fine linen paper.” This state- 
ment is preposterous, as the shive has no 
length of fiber and no paper-making value 
for any sort of paper. 

In spite of these many handicaps, there is 
little doubt that we shall gradually build up 
in this country a linen fiber industry. It al- 
ready has its beginnings in the manufacture 
of tow for upholstery, flax binder twine, and 
some of the coarser linen fabrics. It will 
undoubtedly ultimately develop upon new 
lines involving less time and labor and per- 
mitting a more general use of machinery 
throughout. This utilization of our flax fiber 
has long been an interesting and elusive 
problem, and one promising great rewards, 
but it is always well to remember that it is 
usually quite as disastrous to get into a good 
thing too early as it is to get into it too late. 
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HAND DRESSING. 


BY C. H. CHISHOLM. 


Whatever may be said for long chain 
lashing as compared with hand 
dressing, it will be generally conceded that 
hand dressing is at its best for fine lustre 
fabrics and fancy cotton warps to be filled 


] 


with worsted, mohair, alpaca and | 


lustre 
yarns. On examining these goods it will be 

und that a warp thread occupies not more 
\s the cloth 


is woven 4 inches wider than the finished 


than one-third of its diameter. 


width, and dressed 3 inches wider than the 


woven width, each end on warp beams will 
cccupy one-fourth of its diameter; that is, 
yne thread in the space that could hold four 
threads. This results in a very thin sheet. 


ne cotton threads tend to cling together, 
li low points on the beam, 


making what is called a “ridgy” loom beam. 


fo make fine lustre goods perfect, an 
absolutely le) bea is essential. \ ri ley 
beam will deliver tight and slack threads in 
the loom, and the goods will show warp 
. 
i 


It og in yroups Instead of the 
warp threads running parallel they will look 
like a net. This result is more than probable 
with a slashed warp, but conditions make 1 
almost impossible in hand dressing. The 
front of dressing frame carries the loom 
beam and drive. Fastened to the frame in 


overhead, is a friction box, con 


taining free and fixed cross bars. <A back 
stand is 10 to 20 feet in the rear. This 
stand holds several cross bars and a cross 


roll. Between this roll and the loom beam 
the operator works with the reed in hand. 
\round these frames is the shipping rope. 
With the above 
design so complicated, a contrast in yarns 
so extreme, that it cannot be put on the loom 
beam and made to run well in the loom. 


machine there is scarcely a 
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[ do not underestimate the value of a 


slasher. On the contrary I have demon- 
strated some unusual results in slashing 
fancy warps, but the slasher is a long way 
short of being able to handle silk and carpet 
varn in the same warp. 

Orders are received from the office in the 
following form: 

Quality No. 36-in. goods, 2,000 ends, 2/80 
C. P., style 1, No. 10 shade, 6 warps, Io cuts, 
72 vards—style 2, No. 20 shade, 8 warps, 10 
cuts, 72 yards. 

\ record of all details is made on the qual- 
itv card, and orders on dye house are filed as 
above. An order is given to warper for 4 
beams 500 ends, 10,080 yards, 2/80 C. P. and 
a credit entered on stock card for pounds 
assigned. 

On the same order instructions are given 
for doubling as follows: 14 warps, 2,000 
ends, 10 cuts, 72 vards each, cut marks. 
When finished this is sent to the dye house. 
On being returned to the dressing room 
1,000 ends are counted off, and the warps 
are readv to be dressed. 

The dresser On receiving his warp by lot 
proceeds to split to the half making 2 coils. 
Putting the coils under the friction box, 
taking top end of each coil or chain, passing 
through friction box, and carrying back and 
putting around top bar of back stands, 
bringing warp ends forward and again 
around a front bar, returning to back, pass- 
ing each chain around different bars, are the 
successive operations. The warp is held 
spread by notches in these bars, the whole 
passing around a roll. At this point the 
dresser puts in lease rods in each strand. 
The reed is then selected for the width 
wanted. The dresser then sleys 2 threads in 
a dent, 1 thread from each of the 2 pairs oi 
rods, after which the warp is fastened to the 


loom beam. The friction box bars are ad- 
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justed. 
taken. 


On finishing the warp a lease is 
The rod which the 
dresser carries fastened to his reed keeping 
strands separate, gives a half lease. The 
other half lease is taken by picking up each 
of the bottom threads. 
tails not mentioned 
hand dressing. 


separating 


There are many de- 
in this brief sketch of 
An intelligent and “nifty” 
man is needed to meet all the conditions in 
fancy hand dressing. 


FIG. 


Suppose on order 
there are warps on hand as follow 1,500 ends 
and 1,334 ends, 720 yards. The order to the 
dye house would be 8 warps of 1,500 ends for 


receiving the above 


No. 10 shade; 12 warps of 1,334 ends for No. 


20 shade. ‘These are taken from stock anid 


forwarded to the dye house. On being re- 
turned to the dressing room color No. 10 
would follows: 8 


500 ends from each, thus: 


be prepared as 
count for bit of 
8 warps, 


warps 


1,000 ends and 8 warps 500 making 
4 warps dressed as before and 2 warps from 
4 pair of rods. Color No. 20 count, and split 
4 warps 667 ends making 8 bits each. Each 
dresser would get I warp of 1,334 ends and 


a bit of 667. Then he would split from 1,334 


ends warp 334 bit, sleying 
3 pair of rods as follows: 


dent from 


Ist pair of rods, 1,000 threads 1 I I 
667 threads I 1 


334 threads I 


2d pair of rods, 


3d pair of rods, 


It might happen that the warp on hand 
will not combine to make up uniform sets. 
It will then be 


grey, counting, 


necessary to prepare in the 
splitting and perhaps dress- 


I. 


] ] 


ing. It is essential in lone colored warps 


that no varns of different sets are put in the 


1 


same warp. In matching colors dyers agree 


that the apparent is very unreliable and that 


friction in dressing and weaving will some- 


times develop distinctly different shading in 
warps of the same color but mixed sets. In 


fancy warps it is possible to manipulate so 


as to avoid contrasts. 
Orders for various styles using the same 
yarn for fancy plaids, such as Scotch plaids, 


mav be colored in separate lots of 1,000 


pounds or less, splitting each color to meet 
all designs in fancy Overlines are 
on a reel, pulled off, and 
delivered to dresser with the When 


varns. 
frequently dressed 


Warp. 
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overlines go into both filling and warp, the ing a yard of cloth. By working out rela- 
yarn will be colored in the chain, and split tive percentage it emphasizes the relative 
to meet requirements. The filling is quilled. cost. 

The foregoing will suggest to the reader Figs. I and 2 are illustrations of a room 
that a hand dressing department is run on a_ containing 62 hand dressing frames. At the 
basis of expedients and compromises. The time the photograph was taken there was a 
best that can be said of slashed warps is rush order of bleached warps going through. 
that they are as good as hand dressed warps. The front part of the dressing frame is seen 
The cost is the crucial feature. I herewith in the foreground of Fig. 1. A bleached 
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FIG. 2. 


submit comparative cost. Warping is com- ‘ warp is in process, dressing being done from 
mon to both processes, so need not be in- 2 chains and a bit. On the right hand lower 
cluded for comparison. Taking the above corner is seen the reed and front dividing 
order for 140 cuts, the cost for long chain rod. The next frame in the row affords a 
beaming, slashing, doubling, hand dressing better view of the operation. Behind the 
and weaving are as follows: reed is a brush with which the dresser opens 

Chain Beaming Relative 
4 beams 5760 yds. Se 

ba 4320 “ $10.08 ‘ . d — I ba 

Slashing | 140 cuts $12.60 1 cut (72 yds.). I yd. 00133 cee 5 
560 lbs. and 
putting in 2 sets 


Doubling 
60 lbs. 
5 idiindestes , > 140 cuts $33.32 I cut (72 yds.) .238 1 yd. 00350 
14 wps. 10-720 yds. 


Weaving 140 cuts $239.40 1 cut (68 yds.) .171 t yd. o2515 87.8 95 


The above tabulated costs are based on up the warp by brushing back. The frame 
actual prices paid. The table suggests how across the alley shows a warp arranged for 
little dressing enters into actual cost of mak- _ sleying, also the position of the back frame 
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and cross bars. The next frame on the same 


side has a warp in position on cross bars. 

At Fig. 2 the first frame on right is the 
same frame as in foreground of Fig. 1. The 
friction box overhead is the 
several frames. 


shown on 


This article has been written with a view 
of acquainting the uninitiated with some of 
the features of hand dressing. Much 
trouble comes from bad warping whether on 
long chain or hand dressing. The essentials 
in good warping are that every thread has the 
same tension; the creel must be level; the 
outer heads of spools must not rub on the 
frame; skewers free; spools all of same size 
and bore, all spools containing same weight 
of yarn; and warper running with an easy 
belt drive. 


\ THE CONDITIONING OF WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED YARN. 


BY LEO PINAGEL. 
Director of the Conditioning House at Aachen Germany. 
(In das Deutsche Woolen Gewerbe. 

Carded wool yarn may be divided into two 
classes. The first includes yarn spun from 
pure wool; the second, yarn spun from a 
mixture of wool, shoddy and cotton. The 
legal German standard of moisture for pure 
all wool carded yarn is 17 per cent.; for 
mixed yarn, 10 per cent. The spinners of 
mixed yarn claim that Io per cent. is too 
low, and to determine the facts bearing on 
this question I have compiled the following 
table, showing the calculated standard of 
moisture for different mixtures of wool and 
cotton. The average is based on a regain of 
17 per cent. for wool and 8 1/2 per cent. for 
cotton: 

ABSOLUTELY DRY. 


Mixture Wool Cotton Conditioned Begain 


* * weight % 
95 108.92 8.92 
go 109.35 9-35 
85 109.77 9.77 
80 110.20 10.20 
110.62 10.62 
111.05 11.05 
111.47 11.47 


I11.9o 11.90 
112.32 12.32 


AMO Aw D> 


era 


112.7 

113.17 
113.60 
114.02 
114.45 
114.87 
115.30 
115.72 
116.15 16.15 
116.57 16.57 


Mixture A gives a regain of 8.92 per 
cent.; the amount increases until for mix- 
ture S it is 16.57 per cent. The average re- 
gain for the nineteen mixtures is 12.75 per 
cent., which is 2.75 per cent. higher than the 
legal standard. 

The following table gives the results of 
tests for the moisture in various lots of yarn: 


12.75 
13.17 
13.60 
14.02 
14.45 
14.87 
15.30 
15.72 


WHITE WORSTED YARN, (UNSCOUR ED.) 


Yards per 
Ouuce 


Moisture 


10.605 
837 11.398 
652 14.459 
184 11.272 
176 10.749 
190 10.988 
185 11.298 
184 11.249 
176 11.208 
173 11.643 
180 12.016 
185 12.944 


MIXED YARN, (UNSCOURED. ) 


465 


Yards per Moisture 
Ounce % 


434 .536 
330 8: 
12.341 
10.590 
10.210 
10.22 
10.194 
12.324 


Omitting the third test, the result of which 
is open to some doubt, the average moisture 
in the white worsted yarn is 11.04 per cent.; 
in the mixed yarn 11.16 per cent.; the aver- 
age of both being 11.28 per cent. This is 
1.28 per cent. above the official standard, but 


370 
369 
558 
434 
434 


372 
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HAND DRESSING. 
BY C. H. CHISHOLM. 


Whatever may be said for long chain 
beaming and slashing as compared with hand 
dressing, it will be generally conceded that 
hand dressing is at its best for fine lustre 
fabrics and fancy cotton warps to be filled 
with worsted, mohair, alpaca and_ lustre 
yarns. On examining these goods it will be 
found that a warp thread occupies not more 
than one-third of its diameter. As the cloth 
is woven 4 inches wider than the finished 
width, and dressed 3 inches wider than the 
woven width, each end on warp beams will 
occupy one-fourth of its diameter; that is, 
one thread in the space that could hold four 
threads. This results in a very thin sheet. 
Fine cotton threads tend to cling together, 
pile up and fall into low points on the beam, 
making what is called a “ridgy” loom beam. 

To make fine lustre goods perfect, an 
absolutely level beam is essential. A ridgy 
beam will deliver tight and slack threads in 
the loom, and the goods will show’ warp 
threads running in groups. Instead of the 
warp threads running parallel they will look 
like a net. This result is more than probable 
with a slashed warp, but conditions make it 
almost impossible in hand dressing. The 
front of dressing frame carries the loom 
Fastened to the frame in 
the centre, overhead, is a friction box, con- 
taining free and fixed cross bars. A back 
stand is 10 to 20 feet in the rear. This 
stand holds several cross bars and a cross 
roll. Between this roll and the loom beam 
the operator works with the reed in hand. 
Around these frames is the shipping rope. 
With the above machine there is scarcely a 
design so complicated, a contrast in yarns 
so extreme, that it cannot be put on the loom 
beam and made te run well in the loom. 


beam and drive. 


[ do not underestimate the value of a 
slasher. On the contrary I have demon- 
strated some unusual results in slashing 
fancy warps, but the slasher is a long way 
short of being able to handle silk and carpet 
yarn in the same warp. 

Orders are received from the office in the 
following form: 

Quality No. 36-in. goods, 2,000 ends, 2/80 
C. P., style 1, No. 10 shade, 6 warps, 10 cuts, 
72 vards—style 2, No. 20 shade, 8 warps, Io 
cuts, 72 yards. 

A record of all details is made on the qual- 
itv card, and orders on dye house are filed as 
above. An order is given to warper for 4 
beams 500 ends, 10,080 yards, 2/80 C. P. and 
a credit entered on stock card for pounds 
assigned. 

On the same order instructions are given 
for doubling as follows: 14 warps, 2,000 
ends, 10 cuts, 72 vards each, cut marks. 
When finished this is sent to the dye house. 
On being returned to the dressing room 
1,000 ends are counted off, and the warps 
are ready to be dressed. 

The dresser on receiving his warp by lot 
proceeds to split to the half making 2 coils. 
Putting the coils under the friction box, 
taking top end of each coil or chain, passing 
through friction box, and carrying back and 
putting around top bar of back stands, 
bringing warp ends forward and again 
around a front bar, returning to back, pass- 
ing each chain around different bars, are the 
successive operations. The warp is held 
spread by notches in these bars, the whole 
passing around a roll. At this point the 
dresser puts in lease rods in each strand. 
The reed is then selected for the width 
wanted. The dresser then sleys 2 threads in 
a dent, 1 thread from each of the 2 pairs of 
rods, after which the warp is fastened to the 


loom beam. ‘The friction box bars are ad- 
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justed. On finishing the warp a lease is 
taken. The separating rod which the 
dresser carries fastened to his reed keeping 
strands separate, gives a half lease. The 
other half lease is taken by picking up each 
of the bottom threads. There are many de- 
tails not mentioned in this brief sketch of 
hand dressing. An intelligent and “nifty” 
man is needed to meet all the conditions in 
fancy hand dressing. 


> 
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ends warp 334 bit, sleying 2 in a dent from 
3 pair of rods as follows: 


Ist pair of rods, 1,000 threads 1 1 I 
2d pair of rods, 667 threads 1 I 
3d pair of rods, 334 threads I 


It might happen that the warp on hand 
will not combine to make up uniform sets. 
It will then be necessary to prepare in the 
grey, counting, splitting and perhaps dress- 





FIG. 


Suppose on receiving the above order 
there are warps on hand as follow 1,500 ends 
and 1,334 ends, 720 yards. The order to the 
dye house would be 8 warps of 1,500 ends for 
No. 10 shade; 12 warps of 1,334 ends for No. 
20 shade. These are taken from stock anil 
forwarded to the dye house. On being re- 
turned to the dressing room color No. 10 
would be prepared as follows: 8 warps 
count for bit of 500 ends from each, thus: 
8 warps, 1,000 ends and 8 warps 500 making 
4 warps dressed as before and 2 warps from 
4 pair of rods. Color No. 20 count, and split 
4 warps 667 ends making 8 bits each. Each 
dresser would get I warp of 1,334 ends and 


a bit of 667. Then he would split from 1,334 





ing. It is essential in lone colored warps 
that no yarns of different sets are put in the 
same warp. In matching colors dyers agree 
that the apparent is very unreliable and that 
friction in dressing and weaving will some- 
times develop distinetly different shading in 
warps of the same color but mixed sets., In 
fancy warps it is possible to manipulate so 
as to avoid contrasts. 

Orders for various styles using the same 
varn for fancy plaids, such as Scotch plaids, 
may be colored in separate lots of 1,000 
pounds or less, splitting each color to meet 
all designs in fancy varns. Overlines are 
frequently dressed on a reel, pulled off, and 
delivered to dresser with the warp. When 
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overlines go into both filling and warp, the 
yarn will be colored in the chain, and split 
to meet requirements. The filling is quilled. 

The foregoing will suggest to the reader 
that a hand dressing department is run on a 
basis of expedients and compromises. The 
best that can be said of slashed warps is 
that they are as good as hand dressed warps. 
The cost is the crucial feature. I herewith 


ing a yard of cloth. By working out rela- 
tive percentage it emphasizes the relative 
cost. 

Figs. I and 2 are illustrations of a room 
containing 62 hand dressing frames. At the 
time the photograph was taken there was a 
rush order of bleached warps going through. 
The front part of the dressing iframe is seen 
in the foreground of Fig. 1. A _ bleached 





FIG. 2. 


submit comparative cost. Warping is com- 
mon to both processes, so need not be in- 
cluded for comparison. Taking the above 
order for 140 cuts, the cost for long chain 


beaming, slashing, doubling, hand dressing 


and weaving are as follows: 


Chain Beaming 

4 beams 5760 yds. 
« ~@370 “ $10.08 
Slashing 
560 lbs. and | 
putting in 2 sets 


140 cuts $12.60 


N 
wm 


. 


Doubling 
560 lbs. 5-60 
Handdressing 
14 wps. 10-720 yds. 


> 140 cuts $33.32 


ty 
NS 
a | 
to 


Weaving 140 Cuts $239.40 


The above tabulated costs are based on 
actual prices paid. The table suggests how 
little dressing enters into actual cost of mak- 


I cut (72 yds.). 09 


I cut (72 yds.) .238 


I cut (68 yds.) .171 


warp is in process, dressing being done from 
2 chains and a bit. On the right hand lower 
corner is seen the reed and front dividing 
rod. The next frame in the row affords a 
better view of the operation. Behind the 
reed is a brush with which the dresser opens 


Relative 
percentages 


I yd. 00133 


1 yd. 00350 I 


t yd. 02515 87.8 95 


up the warp by brushing back. The frame 
across the alley shows a warp arranged for 
sleying, also the position of the back frame 
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and cross bars. The next frame on the same 
side has a warp in position on cross bars. 

At Fig. 2 the first frame on right is the 
same frame as in foreground of Fig. 1. The 
friction box overhead is shown on _ the 
several frames. 

This article has been written with a view 
of acquainting the uninitiated with some of 
the features of hand dressing. Much 
trouble comes from bad warping whether on 
long chain or hand dressing. The essentials 
in good warping are that every thread has the 
same tension; the creel must be level; the 
outer heads of spools must not rub on the 
frame; skewers free; spools all of same size 
and bore, all spools containing same weight 
of yarn; and warper running with an easy 
belt drive. 

wtiumipiaminaiae 
THE CONDITIONING OF WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED YARN. 


BY LEO PINAGEL. 
Director of the Conditioning House at Aachen Germany. 
(In das Deutsche Woolen Gewerbe. 

Carded wool yarn may be divided into two 
classes. The first includes yarn spun from 
pure wool; the secord, yarn spun from a 
mixture of wool, shoddy and cotton. The 
legal German standard of moisture for pure 
all wool carded yarn is 17 per cent.; for 
mixed varn, 10 per cent. The spinners of 
mixed yarn claim that Io per cent. is too 
low, and to determine the facts bearing on 
this question I have compiled the following 
table, showing the calculated standard of 
moisture for different mixtures of wool and 
cotton. The average is based on a regain of 
17 per cent. for wool and 8 1/2 per cent. for 
cotton: 


ABSOLUTELY DRY. 


Mixture Wool Cotton Conditioned Regain 
% % weight & 
A 5 95 108.92 8.92 
3 10 90 109.35 9.35 
Cc 15 85 109.77 9.77 
D 20 80 110.20 10.20 
E 25 75 110.62 10.62 
F 30 70 111.05 11.05 
G 35 65 111.47 11.47 
H 40 60 I11.90 11.90 
J 45 55 1i2.32 12.32 
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J 50 50 112.75 12.75 
K 55 45 113.17 33.37 
L 60 40 113.60 13.60 
M 65 35 114.02 14.02 
N 70 30 114.45 14.45 
O 75 25 114.87 14.87 
e 80 20 115.30 15.30 
O 85 15 115.72 15.72 
R go 10 116.15 16.15 
S 95 5 116.57 16.57 


Mixture A gives a regain of 8.92 per 
cent.; the amount increases until for mix- 
ture S it is 16.57 per cent. The average re- 
gain for the nineteen mixtures is 12.75 per 
cent., which is 2.75 per cent. higher than the 
legai standard. 

The following table gives the results of 
tests for the moisture in various lots of yarn: 


WHITE WORSTED YARN, (UNSCOURED. ) 


Yards per Moisture 
Ouuce % 
465 10.605 
837 11.398 
652 14.459 
184 11.272 
176 10.749 
190 10.988 
185 11.298 
184 11.249 
176 11.208 
173 ; 11.643 

180 12.016 
185 12.944 
MIXED YARN, (UNSCOURED. ) 

Yards per Moisture 
Ounce % 
434 12.536 
330 10.857 
370 12.341 
369 10.590 
558 10.210 
434 10.226 
434 10.194 
372 12.324 


Omitting the third test, the result of which 
is open to some doubt, the average moisture 
in the white worsted yarn is 11.04 per cent.; 
in the mixed yarn 11.16 per cent.; the aver- 
age of both being 11.28 per cent. This is 
1.28 per cent. above the official standard, but 
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is 1.47 per cent. under the average indicated 
in the first table. 

The 
shoddy is 17 per cent. 


moisture for scoured 

As shoddy ordinarily 
contains oil, the moisture as well as the oil is 
of varying quantity. In addition, shoddy 
contains material soluble in 
water. Tests of various lots of shoddy in 
the Aachen Conditioning House gave the 
following results: 


standard of 


more or less 


Samples Moisture Oil Soluble 
materials 

A 13.66 11.06 3.70 

B 11.86 14.02 5.70 

C 13.30 7.23 ea 

D 12.61 5-93 0.71 

E 11.35 9.26 0.77 

F 10.89 11.43 3.62 

G 12.95 7.50 5.88 


It is evident from these tests that the yield 
of material from a lot of shoddy depends 
largely upon the condition in which it is de- 
livered to the mill. This is illustrated by 
comparing samples B and D. While the loss 
from oil and materials soluble in water 
amount to nearly 20 per cent. in the case of 
sample B, the loss from these two causes is 
reduced to 6 1/2 per cent. in the case of 
sample D. Such wide variations explain the 
efforts of manufacturers to protect them- 
selves against loss, not only by reason of 
excessive moisture, but also because of ex- 
cessive amounts of oil and other foreign ma- 
terials. The wide fluctuations in the quan- 
tity of moisture, oil and other foreign ma- 
terials in woolen and worsted yarn lead man- 
ufacturers to believe that the yarn they buy 
is frequently not spun to the indicated num- 
ber. As a consequence the conditioning 
house is often called upon to determine the 
yarn number and the limits of variation for 
carded woolen yarn. The limits of variation 
have not been defined by general custom, 
but the following are recommended: 

For white worsted yarn, 2 per cent. above 
and below. 

For colored worsted yarn, 3 per cent. 
above and below. 

Any variation beyond these limits should 


be adjusted by a corresponding change of 
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Variation within these 


the invoice weight. 
limits are negligible. 
—_———— + 


OIL SPOTS IN WORSTED GOODS. 


BY H. HIELD. 


In the Dyer and Calico Printer. 


All dyers of worsted goods in colors have 
had some annoying experience of flecked 
pieces and marks for which there was no ap- 
parent cause. Many of these stains occur 
as long marks up the center of the piece, 
sometimes also showing in streaks across 
corresponding to the cuttle edges. The 
cause of these arise from two factors; first 
the use of cheap oils in combing and spin- 
ning; and secondly in the length of time the 
goods frequently have to wait between weav- 
ing and dyeing. 

In this country (England) a large percent- 
age of the worsteds made are sold in the 
grey state, the buyers often storing them for 
months before dyeing. For the sake of 
handy storage the piece are rigged with the 
face side inside, and cuttled into square 
shape to save room. When piled in the 
warehouse the rig or fold where the cloth is 
doubled is exposed to light and variations in 
heat and moisture, and the result of this is 
that a change takes place in the composition 
of the oil on the exposed part. 

Sometimes these marks show in the grey 
state, more often they do not and are in- 
visible until after wetting on the crab. In 
the undyed state these marks when visible 
appear slightly whiter than the surrounding 
cloth; this of course takes on a yellow tinge 
when wet. They appear like places which 
are not thoroughly soaked with water, and 
occasionally have a yellow stain side by side 
with the white one. There seems to be no 
doubt that the exposed portion has its oil 
oxidized and rendered leathery, and so re- 
fuses entrance to the dyed liquor by acting 
as a resist. Blacks are generaily free from 
these marks, but the blue and fancy shades 
very frequently suffer and what is worse 
cannot be cured. 

In the early days of worsted no oil was 
permissible in the combing but the best 
Gallipol; now all grades are used, and min- 








eral oil is largely employed. Animal and 
vegetable oils have the property of easily 
forming a soap, whereas mineral oils will not 
saponify, and can only be removed by emul- 
sifying them with soap. On the other hand 
certain vegetable oils oxidize on exposure to 
the air, forming a leathery substance nearly 
like rubber, and practically insoluble in the 
ordinary alkalies used for scouring. It ap- 
pears likely that the oils causing stains are 
made up of a strongly oxidized oil cheap- 
ened and let down with some mineral oil: 
this combination would form the stains men- 





FIG. I. FIG. 2. 


tioned and would be very difficult to remove 
by scouring. 

Stripping and redyeing is of no use what- 
ever; the writer has seen cloth stripped quite 
down to the chromed ground and when 
again filled up it has exhibited just the same 
blue stain. Scouring with soap and alkalies 
has also no effect once the rig marks show, 
and the only way out found so far is to dye 
the fabric black. . 

Although this fault cannot be cured it can 
be prevented if early measures are taken be- 
fore strong oxidation takes place; and, this 
can be done by crabbing the grey cloth im- 
mediately it leaves the loom, following the 
crabbing process by scouring with earth and 
ammonia. By this means the oil is compara- 
tively fresh, and is easily removed by the hot 
steam followed by ammonia. Crabbing is 
recommended first because it prevents the 
cloth shrinking unduly and keeps the design 
set, while the blowing following the winding 
on greatly helps to loosen and drive out the 
oil. Should some of the weft be of greater 
age than the remainder, the chances are this 
may contain oxidized oil and will probably 
show in broad bands across the cloth just 
the width of the bobbin. As mentioned pre- 
viously, grey cloth sometimes changes hands 
three or four times between maker and dyer, 
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and therefore, to guard against stains form- 
ing, the merchant should insist that the 
cloth be crabbed and scoured with ammonia 
by the maker directly it leaves the loom. 
After this it can be dried on a tentering ma- 
chine and stored ior any length of time. 

To makers whe sell their cloth in the 
grey, this process would not commend itself, 
as the cloth would weigh considerably less. 
On the other hand, the buyer would know 
he was buying wool only, and could depend 
much better upon the cloth coming up to 
the required weight when finished. Manu- 





facturers who dye, finish, and sell their own 
cloth, would find this early crabbing a bene- 
fit, as they could then keep a stock of greys 
without any danger of future oil stains. This 
crabbing and scouring with ammonia and 
earth would not shrink the cloth like ordi- 
nary soap-scouring, so that it could be easily 
done even in cases where the goods were re- 
quired “not scoured.” . 
Stains resulting from soap left in during 
the scouring are very common. This soap, 
when in contact with the acid used in dyeing, 
is immediately split up into free fatty acid, 
which adheres to the cloth while the soap’s 
alkali forms a neutral salt with the dyeing 
acid. If scourers would only realize the im- 
portance of getting out all the soap, much 
trouble would be saved to the dyer, and un- 
even color avoided. Soap is not easily elim- 
inated from scoured cloth, very often some 
remains in without showing itself; this ap- 
plies to both the hard and soft varieties, but 
particularly to the hard white soaps. Most 
scourers use more than is necessary to clear 
out the dirt; this means prolonged running 
of the goods to wash clear. Ammonia is in- 
valuable for clearing out soap or grease of 
any kind, and its property of evaporating 
makes it safer to use than soda ash. 
Soaps containing rosin or unsaponified 
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oil are very dangerous, as also are those 
holding a large amount of free caustic. In 
some mineral oils hydrocarbons are present, 
which deposit a solid body on being mixed 
with an oil of animal or vegetable origin, and 
this may account to some extent for the 
white stains caused by oxidation in greasy 
wool goods. Organic oils cannot be added 
to any kind of mineral oil owing to this de- 
posit of a solid substance, and in certain 
cases the deposit would require time and 
probably the action of light to complete it. 
Stains from lubricating oils are most dan- 
gerous when they contain finely divided 





metal from the bearings. This is usually 
copper from the brasses, or iron from the 
shafting itself. In these cases the oil is 
fresh and is quickly removed by the hot 
liquor; the metal, however, remains and 
forms salts with the acids used in the dye 
vessel. Stains from iron darken the part bv 
saddening the color, while copper acts in the 
same manner, bu: to a much slighter ex- 
tent. Mineral oil in an old stain can only be 
removed by soaking for some time in olive 
oil, and then removing both by scouring 
with soap; much, however, depends upon 
the age of the stain, and in rig stained wor- 
steds, the mark, when it once shows, is prac- 
tically indelible. Size is seldom used for any 
but the lowest of wool goods, and will not 
oxidize on exposure like oils; it is more 
liable to mildew, and this causes mischief 
quite equal to oil but not generally so exten- 
sive. If mildewed cloth is treated before the 
organism has died away the fault can be 


cured as the mildew flourishes in the size. 
When this is exhausted, it attacks the gela- 
tinous part of the wool fiber, which after- 
wards will never take up dye properly. 
Linseed, cotton seed, rape, palm oil and 
all the organic oils oxidized more or less on 
exposure to air, and in the case of greasy 
wool fibers, the fiim of oil would be so thin 
that oxidation would be very rapid. Light 
appears to be a more active agent in produc- 
ing rig marks than exposure to air, and it is 
certain that goods age much slower if ex- 
posed to the air, but protected from light 
action. Direct sunshine is worse than ordi- 





FIG. 5. 


nary daylight, as is well known by its effects 
upon mordanted and dyed material, and or- 
ganic oils and fats soon turn rancid under 
its influence. 

There is another phase of oil stains in 
scoured wool goods not widely known; that 
is stains caused by using greasy press papers 
in the finishing. The fault appears all over 
the face of the fabric, and looks as though 
the cloth was watered or embossed; it, how- 
ever, can be distinguished from watering by 
the fact of it being removed by benzoline 
when rubbed. Another peculiarity of paper 
marks is that the fault is just the size of the 
press paper and ends abruptiy, whereas 
watering goes for yards into the cloth and is 
quite fast. Grease is sucked quickly out of 
press papers in the pressing of scoured 
goods, and papers should always be kept 
apart for grease dyed goods so as to avoid 
stains forming on scoured cloth. 

Figs. 1 to 5 illustrate how rib and cuttle 
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stains are formed, and show their appear- 
ance in the open width fabric. Fig. 1 is a 
piece of cloth folded or doubled down the 
center with the face side innermost; this 
when folded or rigged forms a double cloth 
half its open width. When this is cuttled, as 
seen in Fig. 1, the center of the fabric is in- 
side the double folds, A, and these always 
get more exposure than other parts. The 
transverse folds at B are in a great measure 
protected from light, etc., by the lapping 
which covers them, as shown in Fig. 2 

Fig. 4 gives a view of the cloth 
width, having up its center white 
caused by the exposure 


at full 
marks 
of the rig cuttles. 
As shown at A these are white patches often 
with a dark due to dust, etc.; the 
dark places easily cover, but the surround- 
ing white ring invariably dyes up lighter; 


center 


the marks across Fig. 4 are simply the 
creases of the transverse cuttles. Fig. 3 


shows a piece cutt!ed at full width. If stored 
in this condition without a lapping, the pro- 
jecting cuttle edges seen at DEF will be ex- 
posed to ageing influences which may very 
likeiy result in oxidation of the parts. Fig. 
5 shows an open width view where the cuttle 
edges have been acted upon and show a 
dirty crease encircled by a white stain. As 
mentioned previously, these white places are 
seldom visible until the cloth is wetted, when 
the bulk of the fabric turns slightly vellower, 
leaving the exposed cuttles of a whiter hue. 


en 


A WHORL FOR CAP FRAMES. 


the object of a new form of whorl for cap 
spindles, invented by A. Albert Sack, of 
Providence, R. I., is to facilitate lubrication 
and make oiling unnecessary except at long 
intervals. The inventor describes it as fol- 
lows: 

Fig. I is a vertical central section of a cap 
spindle and adjacent parts, showing the new 
whorl; Fig. 2, a side elevation of the whorl, 
and Fig. 3, a plan of the base of the whorl. 

A is the spindle fixed in the frame, B, and 
supporing the cap, C; D, the sliding rail pro- 
vided with the usual lubricating chamber, E, 
for the spindle, A; F, the disk with its upper 
portion circulariy recessed, at f. Resting 
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upon the disk is the whorl, G, supporting 
the usual spool, H. 

In detail the whorl, which is indicated in a 
general manner by G, comprises the head, g, 
provided with the belt flanges, g’, and in 
which is mounted the spindle sleeve, g?. The 
lower or bearing face of the head is provided 
with a circular concentric with the 
opening for the spindle, forming an annular 
recess, g°, in the base of the body and below 
the lower extremity of the spindle tube. The 


recess 





FIG, I. 


FIG. 3. 


recess, g*, of the whorl body furnishes a re- 
ceptacle for lubricating material. 

Lint naturally accumulates between the 
disk and whorl and may be advantageously 
saturated with oil and form a good lubricant 
for the parts. 
are 


If the natural accumulations 
insufficient for this purpose, an addi- 
tional supply of lint or other absorbent ma- 
terial may be added within the recess. Oil- 
ing of the parts is necessary only at great 
intervals. 


ee 


Canada has 


217 woolen mills, with 579 
sets of cards and 2,034 looms; 29 cotton 


mills, with 832,437 spindles and 19,207 looms. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


By Our Special Correspondent. 


Low spirits characterize the textile trades 
Money is at 
3 1/2, and cheaper than for two years; in 


generally at this moment. 


heavy metals the outlook is brighter, but 
pessimism holds textiles down. There is no 
spirit in the wool trade and the cotton trade 
Alto- 


evether the tone is lower than any appear 


seethes with every form of dispute. 


ances justify. We were waiting for just such 
cheap money to re-establish confidence and 
all is misery now that we have got it. 

The industrial set-back has been taken 
hard by all classes. All parties to the busi- 
ness are grumbling either on their own ac- 
count or on behali of other people. Cotton 
weavers are on the verge of a strike. In all 
this general pessimism a few persons find 
proofs that a revival will not long be delayed, 
but no comfort is drawn either from the 
cables from America or from the notices of 
creditors’ meetings on the Continent. Mean- 
time it is true that some, who reckon them- 
selves fortunate, are not badly off for work. 
There is a widespread impression that one is 
better off than his neighbor. 


x * * 


While Americans shut their eyes to the 
necessity of closely testing textile materials, 
English people bestow constantly more at- 
tention to the point. Some present busy- 
ness in the testing-houses arises firstly from 
a desire to find pretexts for cancels. But 
testing and conditioning are on a natural 
increase. 

Lecturing to works’ managers Prof. 
Barker puts testing of products and testing 
of machinery all on one plane. Indeed it is 
odd that the man who will take heed of the 
slippage of a belt or the loss in transmission 
by shafting will ignore the invisible defects 
of the yarns and tops he buys or the naked 
truth about those he makes. 

So it is right to couple the advice to use 
of a tachometer and a dynamometer upon 
the spinning frames with advice to ascertain 
the moisture in material and the breaking 
strain of fibers, yarns and cloths under differ- 
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ent conditions. Aside from the direct econ- 
omy of cutting out the cost of water is the 
fact that many helpful hints are.to be drawn 
from the tests which are not at first sight im- 
portant. The fact is one that English tech- 
nologists are not overlooking. 


* * * 


Sir Alfred Jones of the British Cotton- 
Growing Association, who has made himseli 
conspicuous by many loud boasts, adds an- 
other. ‘There is no reason why the Asso- 
ciation should not only supply the 
wants of the Lancashire mills but should not 
even sell to America.” The Association, he 
asserts, “has proved that the Americans can 
never again corner the cotton market alto- 
gether.” 

It is not certain that all this gentleman’s 
pronouncements are precisely tasteful to his 
colleagues. He is a shipping man, organizer 
of the banana trade between England and 
the West Indies and heavily interested as 
shipowner, merchant, banker and otherwise 
in West African trade. Having done ex- 
ceedingly well out of all other of his enter- 
prises, Sir Alfred has turned the full blast of 
his increasing enthusiasm upon cotton. As 
head of the African Line, British & African 
S. N. Co., Elder Dempster, Cie. Belge Mari- 
time du Congo, imperial Direct W. India 
Mail, Elders & Fyffe, as well as the Bank of 
British West Africa, his interest in talking- 
up non-American projects is not inconsider- 


able. 
* * * 


It appears that even those who have 
branch works in England are affected by the 
new law making British corking of British 
patents compulsory. The United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co. of Boston is negotiating for a 
site along the Manchester Ship Canal and it 
already has works in Leicester. The Act has 
brought over firms who were not here be- 
fore and is bringing thoroughly those who 
were represented only in part. Negotiations 
with this and with many foreign patent hold- 
ers are admitted to exist by the estate com- 
pany concerned and sites are being bar- 
gained for on the railway side near London. 
While there are many rumors that have not 
yet condensed as facts the fact that arrange- 
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ments are going on in several quarters is 
apparent. 

The provision in the British text requiring 
manufacture to work inventions to an ade- 
quate extent presumably dispenses with the 
farcical “working” prescribed by some Con- 
tinental countries. It satisfies some regula- 
tions to carry over a machine, to set it run- 
ning in some shape for the statutory three 
weeks and then to bring it home again. In 
this way—at considerable expense to them- 
selves and with benefit to nobody—patentees 
of a silk machine that has never gained favor 
have had to curry favor with foreign patent 
offices. English regulations allow the ex- 
cuse of “satisfactory reasons’ and_ their 
framers took evidence upon the defects of 
contemporary rules. 





* * * 


In building a mill in a new quarter a Brad- 
ford firm foresaw a probability of running 
short of help. Electric trams have solved 
the difficulty. Two street-cars are engaged 
by the firm for the free use of their work- 
people. These journey every morning past 
the homes of the people and land them 
warm, dry and on time at the mill. Help is 
plentiful, the owners have the site they fan- 
cied, and all at a very moderate expense. 


* * * 


Electrical driving is making quiet head- 
way in the worsted as well as the cotton in- 
dustry, In three large spinning mills in the 
Bradford area motors are being installed 
and are being employed much for dyeing- 
machinery. There are still stout adherents 
to steam and a woolcomber reports that his 
fuel cost, inclusive of heating, is 2 cents per 
12h. p. per hour. 

This matter of heating promises troubles. 
A silk weaving firm uses a gas engine of 100 
h. p. Its fuel cost is the moderate one of $9 
weekly, but it does not warm the mill. In 
cold weather more has to be spent on heat- 
ing than on driving and there is always the 
uncertainty as to whether the next day will 
call for a fire. By the time the fire is effec- 


tive artificial heat is occasionally superfluous. 
These side considerations and the fear that 
no substitute is quite so reliable as steam 
help to hold back the electrician. 
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The Bradiord Anthrax Investigation 
Board are now willing to consider plans of 
machinery designed to force disinfectant 
fluid by hydraulic pressure through hooped 
bales of wool. They warn wool-users that 
locks stained with blood, or attached to par- 
ticles of skin and fallen fleeces generally are 
the likeliest sources of infection. Owing to 
medical and mechanical cares anthrax is de- 
creasing in Yorkshire. The woolcombers’ 
combine which has had as many as Io fatali- 
ties and 8 less serious cases in a single year 
had last year clean sheets from all its 
branches. Dusty East Indian wool is added 
to the list scheduled as dangerous. 


* * * 


A third concern in the Yorkshire woolen 
trade has adopted the principle of profit- 
sharing with employes. The head of the 
chief profit-sharing woolen firm has been 
using persuasion upon large employes in 
Japan, who seem to see in it a way to indus- 
trial peace. Certainly the profit-sharing 
workers are disappointed when the dividend 
falls. News that J. T. & J. Taylor, Ltd., of 
Batley, could distribute no more than 4 1/2 
per cent. on capital and 7 1/2 per cent. (in- 
stead of 10) upon capital plus wages, was re- 
ceived in stony silence by the workfolk. Our 
operatives are as keen dividend hunters as 
most capitalists and_on a 2 1/2 per cent. de- 
cline in bonus from their co-operative gro- 
cery society the seats of the hall have been 
ripped up before now. 

A woolen exporter who has substituted 
participation in profits for Christmas gifts to 
his staff finds his men more careful and in- 
dustrious. They work better together and 
their interest in the annual distribution is no 
feigned one. The system does not eliminate 
jealousies between co-workers and in the 
interests of peace one manufacturing con- 
cern makes all new-comers serve a proba- 
tion. At its end their fellows decide whether 
or not the recruit is to become a regular 
member of the company. 


* * * 


Night-work in mills has just been vigor- 
ously denounced by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Roubaix as contrary to conscience 
and family interests. The Lancashire cotton 
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trade will have none of it, but in the busy 
time Bradiord woolcombers run throughout 
the night regularly. Makers of low fancy 
woolens work double shifts as long as trade 
justifies the step. On dyers and finishers the 
necessity to do so is imposed temporarily at 
times. Efficiency is usually reduced in the 
dark hours and accidents are more frequent 
both to men and to machines. The practice, 
therefore, has enemies on both sides. 


* * * 


A scientific worker holds up wool-scour- 
ing as a splendid field for original research. 
He includes both the chemical and physical 
principles involved and believes that scien- 
tific understanding of all that goes on in the 
scouring bowl would correct many errors 
made by the rule-of-thumb man. One pop- 
ular error specified by Mr. R. U. Hummel is 
the idea that alkali is added to scouring suds 
to saponify wool-fat, whereas its chief com- 
His own observa- 
tions lead this investigator to prefer a hard 
to a soft soap and long steeping in a gentle 
detergent to short treatment in a hot and 
strong emulsion. 


ponent is unsaponifiable. 


a 
4 


Good times have latterly been enjoyed by 
makers of sponge cloths. Of these the 
greater quantity are made from the coarsest 
waste cotton yarn. Knitted or woven very 
slackly and with a colored border these serve 
as domestic dishcloths as well as for ma- 
As silk is a better absorbent of oil 
there is a trade always in silk woven cloths, 
not always free from cotton, but composed 
chiefly of whatever is cheapest in silk noils 
and silk waste. 


chines. 


Silk cloths are preferred for 
mills because of their lower liability to fire. 
Makers of these conduct a kind of steam 
laundry, fetching away soiled cloths and 
bringing clean ones weekly and at a contract 
price. The grease extracted has a price for 
oiling carts and there are times when the 
business is very remunerative. The line has 
not been thought unworthy of the attention 
of manufacturers of some importance. In 
low woolens there is a parallel in the produc- 
tions of grey “scourers” or floorcloths, by 
makers of cheap blankets. 


The goods are 


too easily made to be regularly a highly 
profitable line. More money lies in special- 
ties under fancy names, like Seloyt, which is 
undyed cotton velvet and which polishes 
metals well. In this country one or two at- 
tempts at popularizing specialties for house- 
hold dusting and rubbing have failed for 
want of capital to spend in advertising. 


ft * - 


The requirement of fireproof cloths for 
Expositions is illustrated by an offer from 
Turin. Gold and silver medals and premiums 
in money are offered by the Laboratory oi 
the Regio Politechnics for a fireproofing 
preparation for cloth. It may be for use on 
yarn, dyed or undyed cloth, the conditions 
are that it shall not spoil the strength, sup- 
pleness or color of the material. Competi- 
tors are to be prepared to supply the prep- 
aration for use in the 1911 Turin Exposition, 
but that should be the least of the possibili- 
ties before the perfect fireproofing agent. 


* * * 


An English journalist who has been tour- 
ing Germany finds home-workers the worst 
paid textile hands. Silk winders all over 
Baden, he says, do not earn more than 1 1/2 
cents an hour. Winding is done by the de- 
pendents of married men who could not 
otherwise make ends meet. The case is 
quoted of a mason whose average of $200 a 
year was increased by the earnings of the 
wife and two children. Winding silk from 
early morning till late at night the three 
make $7.50 a month. Cleaners of silk yarn 
are more generously paid and working Io 
hours a day make their $1.25 or so a week. 

In Baden women do woolsorting and earn 
from $1.50 to $2.05 in 60 hours. A wife and 
four children by woolsorting for four to six 
hours daily earn a total of $3.60 a week, out 
of which 60 cents goes to pay carriage and 
package on wool. Several Baden mothers 
are stated to have admitted to a Government 
inspector that they thrashed their children to 
compel them to work. He adds, “Baden 
might be searched from north to south in 
vain for a working man engaged in home 
work whose family eats meat daily.” 














CARD CLOTHING FOR LEADER CYLIN- 
DERS. 


A method of clothing the leader-in cylin- 
ders of woolen cards, recently patented, is 
shown at Figs. 1 to 8. The object is to de- 
liver the stock uniformly and_ without 
bunches to the card. Fig. 1 is a side eleva- 
tion of a ieader-in showing the proposed ar- 
rangement of the clothing; Fig. 2, a sec- 
tional view; Figs. 3, 4, 5 and 6 show the 
clothing employed; Fig. 7, the clothing with 
a strip of leather in the blank space. The 





new arrangement consists in leaving blank 
one or more spaces in the outer face of the 
strip, so that when the clothing is wound 
spirally upon the cylinder, the teeth will not 
cover the entire’ surface of the cylinder. 
These blank spaces may be arranged longi- 
tudinally at one of the edges, or at the cen- 
ter or other intermediate portions of the 
strip of leather, so as to provide groups of 
rows of the teeth. The blank spaces may 


FIG. 3. FIG. 5. 
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FIG. 4. FIG. 6. 


also be in the form of small rectangular or 
other shaped spaces, as shown in Fig. 3. 
When the blank spaces extend length- 
ways of the strip they form a spiral space or 
channel around the cylinder and the teeth 
will also be arranged in spiral rows or 
groups, as shown at Fig. 1. It is claimed 
that this construction will cause the wool, 
cotton or other material to be fed more 
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evenly into the machine, and will prevent the 
bunching of the material. The spiral rows 
of teeth will draw the material in strings or 
strands and the blank spaces or portions 
coming successively across the material 
being fed by the cylinder will cause the lat- 
ter to reiease or partially release the ma- 
terial to prevent large bunches being pulled 
into the machine as is now the case where 
the teeth cover the entire suriace of the eyl- 
inder. Another claim is that the blank 
spaces make the card clothing last longer, 
since the machine will not become readil 
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FIG. 2. FIG. 7. 


choked with large bunches and hence the 
teeth will not be mashed down or bent. Fig. 
7 shows the blank space partially filled with 
a strip of leather or other suitable material 
which is wound around the cylinder. This 
filling strip is provided to adapt the cylinder 
for handling cotten or other light material, 
and it may be readily removed when the ceyl- 
inder is to be used for handling wool, 
shoddy and other heavy material. 
caonidlgpiatiiniecaii 


FULLING FANCY FLANNEL. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

‘I have read with interest your reply to 
“Amanda’s” question in the March issue of 
your journal regarding the fulling of fancy 
flannel. I have had the same trouble that 
“Amanda” speaks of and overcame it by 
using a soap with less body. Heavy soap 
causes the goods to stick together during 
the fulling process, with the result that 
creases are formed. 

The soap I used was made up as follows: 


4 Oz. sOap. 
214 oz. alkali. 
r gal. (8% lbs. water. 


By using just enough soap to moisten the 
goods well the difficulty with creases was 
entirely overcome. 

The trouble with the selvage can be reme- 


died in the weave room. Norwich. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ENGLISH 
COTTON MILL CONSTRUCTION. 


BY AN ENGLISH MILL ARCHITECT 


In the year 1900 there were approximately 
104,000,000 spindles at work in the cotton 
spinning industries of the world, of which 
44,000,000 were in England. The number in 
England has now grown to nearly 55,000,- 
000, mainly through the erection of new mills 
during the last three years. The majority of 
the buildings are of the ordinary type, but in 
a few instances new ideas have been intro- 
duced, which may in course of time become 
general whenever circumstances will allow. 
Mills have recently been erected with the 
whole or the main portion of the machinery 
on one level, top lighted; a system which fa- 
cilitates supervision and saves both labor 
and time. There are practically no stairs, or 
only to a very limited extent; and with fire- 
proof doors to all openings fire risk is re- 
duced to a minimum. At most 
could be burnt out in case of fire. 

The plan illustrated is typical of those 
which have been erected, and is one of a mill 
to be built this year. For one-story mills 
cheap land is the main consideration, given 
that there is no advantage in erecting build- 
ings five or six stories in height, as it has 
been ascertained that the cost of a one-story 
mill containing, say, 100,000 spindles is less 
than that of a mill containing the same num- 
ber of spindles with rooms placed one above 
the other. There is no difficulty in finding 
sites in the cotton spinning centres of Eng- 
land suitable both as to price and all other 
requirements for buildings of this class. 

The plan shows a factory with four large 
rooms and several smaller ones. In the cen- 
tre are the mill or rope race and the engine 
room, while the boiler house is placed in a 
basement excavated under the corner of the 
smaller spinning room. The blowing room 
is placed at the end: over it is the cotton 
store room provided with outside loading 
doors and directly adjoining is the card room 
for the whole of the preparatory machinery. 
Underneath the card room is the condition- 
ing room for the storage of yarn. The other 
three rooms are the spinning rooms, two 


one room 
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large ones containing each 26 self-acting 
mules, and one smaller one provisionally 
shown to contain 18 mules, but which may 
be increased in size by the addition of an- 
other bay so as to hold 20 mules or even 26 
if ultimately desired. The machinery would 
then be as follows: 

2 vertical openers and scutchers. 

4 intermediate scutchers. 

4 finishing scutchers. 

93 carding engines. 

63 finishing deliveries of drawing. 

792 slubbing spindles. 

1,716 intermediate spindles. 

6,680 roving spindles. 

70 or 72 self-acting mules. 

The clear height of the rooms is 16 feet; 
there are, as shown, large window openings 
in all outside walls and roofs with north light 
as in a weaving shed. The roofs are carried 
by light cast iron columns. The walls are of 
brick. Reinforced concrete has as yet only 
been tentatively used for floors, but in the 
mill illustrated it may possibly be also used 
for the external walls. The objection to that 
is its unsightly appearance. Mill owners in 
England take considerable pride in the ap- 
pearance of their mills. All those erected 
during the last few vears are well designed, 
faced with the best made bricks and form, in 
the majority of cases, attractive and impos- 
ing buildings. No mill architect could make 
concrete for outside walls into an attractive 
building material; it is doubtful. therefore, 
whether it will ever be used except for floors 
and in positions where it is concealed. 

The type of engine to be used has not yet 
been definitely decided. Several are in use 
for driving cotton mills in England. Econ- 
omy of working and of upkeep are the es- 
sentials. The horizontal compound tandem 
engine, the inverted vertical and the side-by- 
side horizontal triple expansion engines are 
those most generally used. A piston speed 
of 650 feet per minute and a steam pressure 
of 150 to 200 pounds are the ordinary re- 
quirements. Opinions as to the advantages 
of superheating are divided in England, as it 
occasionally gives rise to trouble, due pos- 
sibly more to defective construction than to 
defect of the principle. Economy of coal 
consumption may result from its use, which 
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may, however, be to some extent neutralized 
by greater wear and tear. Steam consump- 
tion with dry steam is about 11 1/2 pounds 
per horse power. 

Cotton factories in England are never very 


far from coal mines, in fact, all the manufac- 


turing towns are either on or close to the 
coal fields. The coal consumption of large 
cotton mill engines ranges from 1 1/2 to 2 


Turbine 
only just been introduced into 
one cotton mill and some years must elapse 
obtained mill 
slow to commit 
themselves to new ideas, are likely to adopt 


pounds per indicated horse power. 
engines have 
before 


and good results be 


owners, who are generally 
them. 
eres SD 


AN ENGLISH SPINNING TRUST. 


BY JAMES STRAND 

Were it an American organization, The 
Fine Cotton Spinners’ & Doublers’ Associa- 
tion Limited, doubtless 
be called a trust. It is called in England a 
combine and it is certainly not the least suc- 
cessful of the combinations in the 
textile industries which were formed eight or 
nine years ago. This one dates from 1808, 
carries on the business of fine—or rather, 
superfine—spinning and doubling and amal- 
gamates not far short of 50 subsidiary com- 
panies. Its chief operations are in Lan- 
cashire, but the Association has bought out 
two competitors in France, and in addition 
to mills, owns a large coal-mine and a raw 
cotton merchants’ and brokers’ business. 
About 31/2 million spindles are under the 
Association’s absolute control and it owns 
the best-reputed spinnings in its market. 

In certain of its works thicker yarns 
for special purposes are spun, but the Asso- 
ciation is concerned chiefly with counts 
about 8os and rising to 300s. It works up 
virtually the whole Sea Island crop and is the 
chief consumer of Egyptian staple. Of the 
production of the highest numbers the com- 
bine may fairly be said to have a monopoly. 
In its lower and middle numbers it has the 
competition of various old and many new 
outside mills to meet, and of these counts 
has not a monopoly. 

Its mills spin most of the yarn that Paisley 


Manchester, would 


several 


“sixes” into sewing thread, and J. & P. 
Coats, Ltd., in order to safeguard its yarn 
supply the better, holds a milllion dollars’ 
worth of this Association’s ordinary shares. 
Extremely careful work in preparing and 
spinning is needed to satisfy the sewing cot- 
ton magnates and the Association has cus- 
tomers who are even more scrupulous as to 

One of the dift- 
culties the combine has to meet is the un- 
willingness of makers of the very finest nets 
and cloths to use yarn from any but a certain 
mill, 

While from the central managerial point 
of view it is deplorable that a customer will 
not allow another associated miil to fill his 
orders when the accustomed mill is oversold, 


the class of yarn they use. 


the case is not without its compensations. 
Outside competition in the finest class of 
yarn is all but forbidden while this prejudice 
obtains. Until he has achieved the ultra- 
difficult task of proving that his yarn is 
always good alike an outsider cannot count 
in business. And what is difficult for firms 
in the combination must be still more so for 
him. The not encourage 
others to grow thus fastidious. The branch 
manager, who has booked more than he can 
deliver, or has orders for counts he is not 
making, passes the surplus to the central 
office from whence the order is sent to 
another branch. Delivery comes from the 
mill which accepted the original order and 
the customer is not necessarily told that the 
yarn was not produced there. Thus does 
headquarters seek to benefit by the forces of 
amalgamation. And in times of great pres- 
sure it is said that the Association will buy 
yarns from the open market to satisfy orders 
its own spindles cannot fill. 

The branches have been manoeuvred 
gradually into the trades for which they are 
most fit. Without specialization combines 
can do nothing to secure the promised econ- 
omies of combination. Without the main- 
tenance of the old names, associations and— 
so far as may be—personnel, they cannot 
keep alive the conditions that made their 
business successful in their independent 
states. To strike the balance between the old 
and the new has been easy to none, and has 


combine does 








impossible to some combines. The 
fine spinners have been creditably success- 
ful and the means they have adopted do not 
liffer in material principles from those taken 
by other combinations that have avoided 
failure. They have a small executive (7) 
weekly and a general board (18) 
monthly. The managing director- 
ship is otherwise vested in one man and the 
management of each mill is in the hands of 
one who may, or may not, be a member of 


1 


the general board. 


been 


meeting 


meeting 


\ general control is retained by the execu- 
tive over prices, and headquarters buys all 
machinery and stores. All accounts are paid 
from the central office and all statements of 
account are issued from there. The statisti- 
cal department is placed there and the fine 
spinners resemble their fellow-combines in 
paying the strictest attention to figures of 
Arrangements are such that the 
closest comparison can be drawn between 
costs for similar operations in separate mills. 
Then the Association has its body of in- 
spectors who pay chance visits to all works 
and report on their discoveries. There are 
inspectors for every process, technical or 
commercial, and for engineering. 

Every detail is exposed to the keenest 
supervision, but the manager responsible for 
the individual mill has latitude in dealing 
with customers. He buys cotton for his re- 
quirements and makes prices for his own 
yarn, and he accepts or declines business at 
discretion. His remuneration is by com- 
mission on profits as well as by salary and 
there are those below him, as well as above 
him, who depend on a system of bonus upon 
results. 

Except that ticy are under general in- 
struction from one source, the branches are 
individual entities. The influence of the 
executive is exerted through their managers 
and there is no question that it is more ac- 
ceptable thus, than an uncushioned influence 
would be. Customers want neither to deal 
directly with a combine nor to have it deal 
as it chooses with them. They prefer rela- 
tions to exist with some man to whom their 
custom is of importance, and who will see to 
the due fulfilment of their wishes. To leave 


costs. 
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the branch managers a certain latitude is 
therefore as essential in the scheme of things 
as to leave the branch a character of its own 
apart from that of the combination in which 
its profits That is an 
item in the policy of all the combines and the 
tendency in some is rather to emphasize than 
to sink the identities of component busi- 
nesses. 


are eventually merged. 


As the supreme test of the success of a 
combine is the financial one it will be neces- 
sary to refer to the balance sheets of the 
Fine Spinners’ Association. Its prospectus 
shadowed forth 8 1/2 per cent. and the divi- 
dends distributed are these: 

18099 LOO0 1901 1902 1003 104 1905 1006 1907 


8 8 9 s S 


Ss { 6 LO 
per cent. 

[t will be seen that the partial monopoly 
character of the Association did not prevent 
it from suffering when all other cotton en- 
terprises were hurt. The recovery has been 
rich, for 1907 profits were materially better 
than the total of the two preceding years. 
Annually a sum of $700,000 is written off as 
depreciation and the properties of the com- 
bine are valued now at under $25,000,000. 
As $35,000,000 would hardly replace them— 
with machinery and buildings at their present 
prices—the Association cannot be called 
over-capitalized now. The capital issued is 
$36,250,000 in 4 per cent. mortgage de- 


bentures, 5 per cent. cumulative prefer- 
ence shares and ordinary shares. This di- 
vision of the inferior securities into two 


classes is usual and is of advantage. Another 
textile combine which has hitherto had ordi- 
nary shares only, is taking steps to convert 
half into preferred stock at a fixed dividend. 
Split in this manner the stock stands higher 


in the market. 
SS 


The value of the silk produced annually in 
three Chinese districts, Liutung, Chingchou, 
and Choutsun, is estimated at over $17,000,- 
000. Nearly all of it is conveyed by carts or 
pack animals. The total exports of silk from 
all China for 1906 amounted to 28,437,400 
pounds, the largest buyers being France, 
Italy and the United States, in the order 
named. 















Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertain- 
ing to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be 
stated as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 
methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 
expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring ,not for publication, but as an 


evidence of good faith. 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Shrinkage in Bleaching. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We use considerable quantities of white sateens 
and it is our intention to buy them in the grey and 
have them bieached. We, therefore, bought a 
sample bale of 39 inches, 64 by 112, 4-yard goods 
and sent them to the bleacher to be finished 36 
inches. There were 1,295 yards of goods sent, but 
when they were returned from the bleacher there 
were only 1,275 yards, a loss of 20 yards. We un- 


derstood from several sources that these goods 
would gain in length, at least 2 per cent. Please 
advise us the amount of gain there should be, it 


any, on this class of goods when bleached and fin- 
ished to 36 inches, when the grey goods are 39 
inches wide. Jersey (962). 

If the goods are finished pure there should 
be from 2 to 3 per cent. gain, besides allow- 
ing a small amount for damage and waste 
during the process. If the goods are back 
filled, the percentage of gain will not be the 
same. In this latter case the goods that are 
finished on a back fill mangle are more diffi- 
cult to handle than goods that are finished 
pure or only slightly starched. I will give 
some examples showing the gain on differ- 
ent qualities of goods obtained by us during 
the last few months. These are taken at 
random. They do not show the losses, for 
in some instances they more than offset the 
gain. These losses are caused by accidents 
to the machines, where the goods get fast 
around the roller and have to be cut in order 
to get them loose. This cannot be pre- 
vented. Another cause may be that they 
are damaged in stretching. A roll may fall 
on the floor and get soiled on the ends. 
These are only a few of the many causes 
that result in a loss. In a case like this an 
understanding should be had that all the 
material should be sent back, or the bleacher 
held responsible for the shortage. 

The grade in our mill that comes nearest 
to the fabric in question is a 40-inch grey 


cloth, 80 by 100 threads, 4.80 yards per 
pound, 37 inches wide finished. We put 100 
pieces weighing 1,309 pounds and measur- 
ing 6,389 yards in a kier at a time. One lot 
of these goods when finished measured 6,796 
yards, a gain of over 6 per cent. In the 
same room we had another fabric 40 inches 
wide, 90 by 100 threads, 4.30 yards per 
pound, 37 inches wide finished. We put 
2,605 pounds measuring 11,211 yards in the 
kier and when finished they measured 11,602 
yards, a gain of 3 1/4 per cent. 

In another run we put in two sample 
pieces, 40-inch grey, 80 by 8o threads, 4.52 
per pound, 37 inches wide when finished. 
The two pieces weighed 28 3/4 pounds and 
measured 130 yards. We obtained 134 1/2 
yards. These examples will, I think, show 
the amount of gain that can be obtained. I 
could go on giving examples where there 
would be a gain of even 8 per cent. Asa 
rule goods put through the process at 39 
inches to be finished at 36 inches should give 
a gain of at least 2 per cent., for the shrink- 
age in the width is bound to give a gain in 
the length. If after the goods are bleached 
they have to go through the finishing ma- 
chines, there will be more waste, for the 
more the goods are handled the more waste 
there is. 

In England the bleachers’ charges are 
based on the grey widths and the white 
lengths. The correspondent should arrange 
suitable terms when putting the goods on 
the market for bleaching. The figures 
showing the gain on the goods are all kept 
on file in our office and regular reports en- 
able the office to keep track of the goods. 

I would suggest that one piece be sent as 
a sample to the bleacher stamping on each 
width a private mark and giving the 


one 


bleacher to understand that the goods are 
not to be torn, whether dirty or not. In 
that way the lengths before and after going 
to the bleacher can be compared. 

Dulcimer. 





—— 


Measuring on Beam Warpers. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I am having some trouble in measuring even 
leneths on the different beams in a set. The warp- 
ers are equipped with the regular beam warper 
clock, having 3,500 yards to a rap. Every now and 
again a beam will run out 60 to 100 yards before 
the rest of the set, often causing a waste of about 
30 pounds. Do you consider any other form of 
clock better adapted to running odd lengths; tor 
example, to run 10,000 yards the clock must be set 
2 raps and 86 teeth? Newport (966). 

The make of the clock would make no 
difference in this case, as one is as good as 
another. The measuring roll is driven en- 
tirely by the friction of the yarn as it passes 
over the roll. If the friction varies, as it 
would in what we call a light and heavy 
sheet, then the heavy sheet would run 
shorter than the lighter one. “Newport” 
may be running sets with a great variation 
in the number of ends. If, for example, he 
is running 5 beams of 350 ends and 6 of 500 
ends, then the beam of 500 ends would run 
shorter than those of 350 ends. The yarn 
on the beam of 500 ends is recorded cor- 
rectly by the clock, but more yarn will come 
from the 350-end beam than is indicated. 

Another cause for this trouble, but which 
seldom arises, is running the warper too fast; 
when it is stopped to piece a broken end it 
revolves a few extra times; after 20 or more 
stops the clock has registered two or three 
teeth for which ne yarn has been delivered. 
It more frequently happens that the yarn 
runs over instead of short. If the measur- 
ing wheel is not properly oiled it will fail to 
register and will give a long beam. It 
sometimes happens that the man who sets 
the clock makes a mistake of one or more 
teeth. It is very important to have each 
warper exactly the same size and turning 
freely. It would be well to have a man to 
set the clocks and hold him responsible for 
them. Have the warpers all numbered and 
chalk the number on the beam head as it 
comes from the warper, to enable the warps 
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to be traced. Trouble may be caused by the 
slasher. If the friction weights are uneven, 
or if some of the ropes are new and some 
old, there will be a different tension on the 
yarn and consequently uneven lengths. 
Thomas Barr. 


————————————_q——___ _-_—__—_. 


Changing Ring Doffers on Woolen Cards. 


Editor Textile 1Vorld Record: 

We have four sets of 48-inch woolen cards with 
two doffers. We are taking off 36 ends of roving, 
18 ends on each spool and two waste ends. We 
want to take off 54 ends and use 3 spools. The 
size of the roving is about 5/8 run, made from 
horse blanket stock. What changes will be neces- 
sary to get the best results? Hampshire (967). 

In order to put 54 ends on a 48-inch card, 
Or 3 spools of 18 ends each, it would be nec- 
essary to put 27 rings and I waste ring on 
each doffer. There should be 27 top rings, 
13/16 inches wide, besides 1 wide ring to 
carry waste end. The bottom doffer should 
have 27 rings, 14/16 inches wide, and 1 wide 
waste ring. On the short side of the Ap- 
perley feed a 1 1/8-inch waste ring should 
be used; on the long side a 1 5/16-inch 
waste ring, as on this side the stock is more 
likely to bunch in. The lickerin has a better 
chance to comb out the stock on the short 
side of the feed. On the short side the feed 
rolls hold the fibers while the latter are be- 
ing combed out by the lickerin; on the long 
side the feed rolls let go earlier. For these 
reasons it is better to use a 1 1/8-inch waste 
ring on the short side of the feed and a 
1 5/16-inch ring on the long side. Most 
carders use I 1/2 or 2-inch side rings. We 
have used all sizes irom 1 1/4 to 2-inch, but 
the best results are obtained from the 2-inch 
outside rings. When more than 48 ends are 
taken from the doffers a narrower outside 
ring is used. A good rule to follow is 


7 tings, 13/16 inch equal 21 5/16 inches. 
27 rings, 14/16 inch equal 23 10/16 inches. 


rings, 1 4/16 and 1 13/16 inch equal 
2 7/16 inches. 


Total, 48 inches. 

One and one-half and 1 9/16-inch outside 
rings can be used. This will make both out- 
side rings near the same size and thev will 
work fully as well. 

The best way to run the ends is to take 9 
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outside ends from each side of top doffer to 
top drum, making 18 in all. The center 9 
ends pass to the center of the middle drum; 
the 18 ends on center of bottom doffer, to 
bottom drum; the other 9 ends on outside 
of bottom doffer, to center drum of spool 
stand. This may look like a Chinese puzzle, 
but if the stock is good it works very well; 
if the stock is poor, the three-spool stand 
is a nuisance. A three-spool stand should 
never be used on heavy work. As “Hamp- 
shire’s” work is 5/8 run on the card, 48 
rings are all that should be used. For that 
size the rings should not be less than 7/8 
and 1 inch wide. By using narrower rings 
the stock is packed tight on the ring to get 
the weight and it is hard for the wipe roll 
to take it from the doffer. This often causes 
twits and bad places in the roving, makes 
the work go bad on the card and all through 
the mill. 

It would be a good plan to change the 
mule to take 24-end spools and use 24 ends 
on each doffer with outside rings. If this is 
not advisable it might be well to put the card 
in good shape and increase the speed of the 
doffer. A card on 5/8-run work should take 
off from 400 to 600 pounds of stock a day. 
Another way of increasing production is to 
increase the size of the doffers. An increase 
of 3 inches in the diameter of the doffer 
would increase the production 50 per cent. 
If doffers 9 inches in diameter running 20 
revolutions a minute and taking off 300 
pounds of stock a day are exchanged for 
doffers 12 inches in diameter and running 

‘olutions a minute, the production 
would be increased to 450 pounds per day, 
a gain of 50 per cent. The larger the doffer 
the better the work as the cylinder has more 
surface to lay the stock on. 


20 TeV 


Rogers. 


Changing the number of ends from 36 to 
54 will necessitate the use of narrower rings 
and probably have the effect of crowding 
the cards in getting the heavy roving re- 
quired for 5/8-run yarn. On horse blanket 
stock and similar material, the top doffer 
will often collect more stock than the bot- 
tom doffer, making it necessary to run the 


former faster. To get 54 ends the rings can 
be arranged as follows: 


2 waste rings, I 1/4 inch. 


27 top rings, 13/16 inch. 


> 


27 bottom rings, 14/16 inch. 


When using 1 1/2-inch waste rings it is ad- 
visable instead of having a cotton or woolen 
web on the Apperley to use a leather band 
with wire set in for that purpose the width 
of the webbing. The card will have to carry 
more stock in supplying the narrow rings. 
The ring doffers must be kept in good con- 
dition and points kept clear, by having dick- 
eys put on the rings or by having wire wipe 
rolls set to the rings just so they will clear 
the points. It is preferable to have these 
rolls covered with a medium wire about 
3/16 inch long with a knee so that it will 
not stand up straight. It is advisable to 
have the wire set in leather. 

In running dickeys the surface speed 
should be high enough to keep the points 
clear without having to set hard on the 
rings. If fancy wire is used on a 2-inch 
dickey with a 12-inch doffer running 20 
turns, it will be necessary to run the dickey 


about 45 turns. Ironside. 


On the top doffer the use of 13/16-inch 
rings would be advisable, making a total 
length 21 15/16 inches. On the bottom dof- 
fer use 14/16-inch rings, making the total 
length 23 10/16 inches. This would leave 
about 1 1/4 inches for each waste end and 
45 9/16 inches for the 54 regular ends, or 27 
ends to each doffer. A 3-spool stand will be 
required to bring the roving on 3 spools of 
18 ends each; the center spool receiving 9 
ends from each doffer; this would necessi- 
tate an increase of stock on the breakers. 

In placing rings on the doffer the wide 
ring must be put on the top doffer on the 
wide side of the feed. 

Newport. 
——e——__—_—_—__ 

For the year ending June 30, 1907, the 
United States imported raw cotton to the 
value of 19 millions of dollars and sold cot- 
ton to the value of 481 millions of dollars. 











London Shrunk Process. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

I should like to have your opinion of the effi- 
ciency of the ‘“‘dewing” process in the shrinking 
of woolens. I understand that some of the mills 


that stamp their goods “London shrunk” are 
using this method. They suggest giving the 
goods a light steam sponging before cutting, 


which we often find not only causes shrinkage but 





cockles the goods. The results are not as good 
as with similar fabrics on which the ‘“‘London 
shrunk” process has not been used. 

Another source of great complaint is the tend- 
ency of so many worsted and mercerized fabrics 
to cockle in the process of steaming. Is there not 
something in this latter day process of manufac- 
ture that is responsible for both the evils herein 
mentioned? I enclose sample showing the diffi- 
culty. Sponger (970). 

The “London shrunk” process consists in 
dampening the goods heavily, either with a 
“dewing’”’ machine or by rolling the pieces 
between the damp leaders. Aiter the cloth 
absorbs sufficient moisture, the pieces are 
, pressed in a plate press. In this way all 

stretching of the goods, either widthways or 
lengthways is avoided. This 
rather laborious and slow. 


process is 
In order to ob- 
tain a larger production and reduce the cost 
of labor, a number of mills have adopted a 
different process which they nevertheless 
call shrunk.” Ordinarily it con- 
sists in dampening the cloth tightly on a 


“London 
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“dewing” machine. The pieces are then run 
through a rotary press which stretches them 
lengthways. They are then dampened again 
lightly on the “dewing” machine and pressed 
a second time in the rotary, which stretches 
them still more. 


This process naturally re- 
sults in leaving 


the fabric in such a condi- 
tion that it will shrink when sponged. The 
process is wrongly called ‘London shrunk” 
and in all probability was used for finishing 
the goods under examination. 

Finisher. 
esteiensiienmssiieiiiaaiiitindscecaions 
Determining Whether Goods Are Yarn or 

Piece Dyed. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
I would like 

termining 

piece dyed. 


a simple and sure method for de- 
whether a colored textile is yarn or 
Lydon (981). 

We do not know of any certain test for 
determining in all cases whether a piece of 
cloth has been dved in the varn or piece. 
There are conditions that indicate this with 
considerable of certainty. If the 
cloth is felted hard and the centre of the 
thread is found to be a lighter shade than 
the outside, this would indicate that the 
goods had been colored in the piece and that 
the dye did not penetrate the well felted 
If the selvage of a wool fabric is 
made with a few-threads of white cotton to 
form a stripe and this cotton is slightly 
stained the shade of the body of the goods, 


degree 


fabric. 


it is a fair inference that the goods were 
dved in the piece and that the cotton threads 
were inserted to give the appearance of wool 
dyed goods. 


ee 


Glue for Cotton Piece Goods. 


Editor Te tile World Record: 

Is there a glue or paste that will hold piece 
goods together through the boiling and bleaching 
process, the goods to be pasted together instead 
of sewed? Spring (971). 


There is no paste or glue to my knowl- 


edge that will stand the bleaching and boil- 
I have always had difficulty 
in getting glue to stand the starching proc- 
ess without having the ends separate during 
the drving of the goods. 


ing processes. 


Delco. 
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Plan of a Dye House. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We have a building 80 by 178 feet, one story, 
which we want to use for a dyeing establishment. 
Our idea is to dye black hosiery only at the start. 
We probably will confine ourselves to the oxidiz- 
ing process of dyeing. Which would you suggest 
as the best equipment? Blackmore (980). 


The accompanying plan is for a dye house 
to handle 2,000 pounds of oxidized black lisle 
hosiery a day. The tom-toms, A, are 2 ft. 


The cages are each about Io ft. high and 9 
ft. long, and are driven by chains in such a 
way as to enable the cage to be run about 12 
revolutions per minute, until the goods are 
aged and then 20 to 22 revolutions a minute 
to give the lisle finish. Each cage is heated 
by a steam coil. 

This process requires 8 to 9 hours, after 
which the goods are taken to the cooling 
room, D, which is fitted up with wire tables 


ee F 


Counter-shaft 


Counter- shaft 








PLAN OF A DYE HOUSE, 


6 in. deep and 3 ft. 6 in. in diameter. The 
goods are put in this machine dry and rung 
for 30 minutes, then taken to the extractor, 
B, by means of a shoot. The dye liquor is 
collected in a catch basin and carried back 
to the tom-tom. The goods when extracted 
are laid in boxes and left covered until next 
morning, when they are entered in the 
cages. Each cage has two apartments and 
is separated from the others by suitable par- 
titions so as to enable the temperature of 
each cage to be regulated independently. 


on which the hosiery is spread. The air is 
drawn down through the goods. After this 
operation the goods are taken to the oxidiz- 
ing machine, E. When oxidized they are 
extracted in the machine, F. The tubs, G, 
are used for preparing dye solutions. The 
room, H, is used for storage on dyestuffs 
and chemicals. Devon. 
instill iicectcinmasinatn 

A consular report states that in 1906 there 
were 3,228 strikes in Germany, affecting 16,- 
246 factories and 272,218 persons. 
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Crash Toweling. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We would like to know about the finishing of 
ihe enclosed sample of crash toweling, also the 
style of shear required and the number of cal- 
enders that would be required to finish goods 
same as sample. Crash (977). 

To obtain a finish on crash toweling like 
the sample, “Crash” should proceed as fol- 
lows: After the goods are bleached and 
washed ready for the finisher, they must be 
passed through a water mangle and got as 
dry as possible. It would be a good plan to 
pass them through boiling water at this 
stage of the process, as this helps to swell 
the threads, thus putting them in better con- 
dition for absorbing the starch. After hav- 
ing been mangled the goods are taken to 
the starch mangle and passed through a 
mixture of starch consisting of 3/4 to I 
pound of starch to 10 pounds of water. 
These proportions can be varied as required. 
A little wax paste and borax would help to 
give the goods a lustre if added to the mix- 
ture, which should not be boiled too long. 
The goods are passed through this mixture, 
and must not be squeezed too dry at the 
starch mangle. 

They are then passed over the driers, but 
must not be thoroughly dried. A little mois- 
ture should be left in them. 1: «1s is the most 
important part of the process. To have the 
goods finished up right it is necessary to 
regulate properly the moisture. It requires 
a man of experience to get the goods right 
at this stage in order to get a uniform fin- 
ish. If there is too much moisture left in 
the goods they will finish soft, and there will 
be the risk of mildew. If there is not 
enough moisture they will finish hard and 
brittle and will have neither the desired feel 
nor finish. 

After the goods are conditioned they are 
run from 20 to 40 minutes on the beetles, to 
produce the linen effect which is shown so 
well on the sample. The thick, firm feel 
which is so much sought after by the towel 
buyers depends on the conditioning. The 
goods are next passed through a calender to 
finish and straighten them out after coming 
from the beetles. The machines required 


are a water mangle, starch mangle, driers, 
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beetles and a small calender of 3 to 5 bowls. 

This finish can be imitated on a calender 
by what is known as the “chased’’ finish, 
which is obtained by passing the goods 
through all the nips and round two rollers 
behind the machine, underneath the rolls 
and through all the nips again, twice around 
the chase. This method is not as good as 
finishing on the beetles. The threads are 
not flattened out as much and the linen fin- 
ish does not show up as well. If “Crash” 
has a calender I would advise him to try the 
chased finish before going to the expense of 
installing a set of beetles. Dulcimer. 


Qe 


Equipment of a Braiding Plant. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

What would be the approximate cost of a braid- 
ing plant to make shoe laces, the yarn to be 
bought, the plant to be large enough to run on an 
economical basis for shoe laces alone or in con- 
nection with other lines? How much help would 
be required and what would be the probable out- 
put? Ottawa (961). 

The cheap grades of shoe lacing are made 
in large mills that are equipped with both 
spinning and polishing plants and turn out 
goods by the ton. It is difficult for a small 
manufacturer to compete with these large 
mills because he cannot buy the polished 
yarn as cheap. 

The better grades of shoe laces are made 
from imported glazed yarns, also from mer- 
cerized cotton and silk. Of late years the 
business has become specialized to such an 
extent that there are a number of concerns 
that make only the wide shoe laces for low 
shoes and others make only the tubular 
goods. 

In Canada particularly the question is an 
intricate one because of the tariff conditions 
entering into the cost of the yarn ‘and fin- 
ished goods. Inquiries of this kind can only 
be answered by a somewhat lengthy corre- 
spondence after finding out a number of de- 
tails such as the qualifications of the man as 
a manufacturer, his connections for selling 
the goods, his location in regard to the 


markets, etc. Susquehanra. 
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In 1898 one ton of indigo had an average 
value of $198 and in 1906 only $60. 
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For Knitting [ill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 235 to 253. 
Also Buyers’ Index. 








THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 


The situation in the fall underwear line is 
still very unsatisfactory and gives little hope 
for immediate improvement. One ray of 
sunshine may be seen in the fact that it must 
become evident to some of the buyers that 
in the near future they will be obliged to 
operate more freely, if anything like a nor- 
mal business is to be done. If this awaken- 
ing is not delayed too long there may yet be 
a chance for the manufacturers to do a satis- 
factory season’s business, but if the buyers 
continue to pursue very much longer the 
hand to mouth policy that they are now fol- 
lowing, the manufacturers will be unable to 
take care of the demand that is bound to 
come in the months of August and Septem- 
ber. It is very difficult at the present time 
to interest buyers to any extent and it is rec- 
ognized that any attempt to force business 
is meeting with poor success and it is found 
that it is not even advisable to urge the buy- 
ers too strongly for details for the condi- 
tional orders that they may have placed. To 
be sure, there are a few orders coming along 
from day to day, small quantities, presum- 
ably on lines that jobber’s salesmen are 
taking orders on, and on which the buyers 
wish to keep covered. 

Manufacturers of standard lines of men’s 
fleeces are firm in their quotation of $3.75. 
and the silk trimmed goods are strong at 
$3.85 and $4.00. Some of the lower priced 
lines of men’s ribbed goods are reported to 
be in a fairly well sold up condition which 
has a tendency to increase the strength of 
the lines at $3.65 to $3.75. 

It begins to look as if a number of job- 
bers are selling the market short on fall 
lines. This is evidenced by the fact that a 
number of manufacturers say that some of 
the larger jobbers have ordered a full com- 
plement of samples for all their road men 
and have bought only sample cases of the 
goods. 


A trip through the Mohawk Valley shows 
a condition of affairs that has not existed 
there in several years. A great many mills 
are shut down entirely, or running only 
about half time, and a careful tabulation of 
reports from the majority of manufacturers 
would indicate that only about 45 per cent. 
of the normal business has so iar been 
taken. Jobbers who have been accustomed 
to start out on January Ist to solicit fall 
business, did not start until after February 
Ist this year, and now find that for the two 
months that their men have been out, they 
have taken only as much business as they 
usually take in the month of January. There 
is one good thing in connection with this, 
however, and that is, that retailers are buy- 
ing about the same number of lines, but are 
buying only very small quantities, so if there 
should be anything like a normal demand 
for the goods from the consumer, there will 
be a good duplicate business for the jobber. 

We learn of some concessions having 
been made on ladies’ ribbed goods, weigh- 
ing six pounds on size 6. One New York 
State manufacturer is now showing this 
weight at $1.85. The same manufacturer is 
showing a 7 pound vest with a 6 1/2 pound 
pant at $2.00, and the even pound extra 
sizes at $2.10. 

The Rockingham Mills, whose produc- 
tion was sold through Lamson, King & Co., 
last season, are now out soliciting business 
direct. They have discontinued making a 6 
pound garment, but are making a 7 pound at 
$2.12 1/2. 

Spring lines at first hands are not active. 
Jobbers are taking in the goods they bought 
last June at high prices and as the sales of 
spring lines have been restricted for the past 
three months, stocks in the jobbers’ hands 
are accumulating rapidly and many jobbers 
are having disagreeable half hours when, 
looking over their warehouse lists, they find 
they have plenty of men’s balbriggan shirts 
and drawers that were bought last June at 
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$2.20 and $2.30 that can now be replaced for 
.0o. Some of the lines that they bought at 
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5 may now be had as low as $1.85. 
Some of the combed yarn goods that were 
sold early at $3.62 1/2 to $3.75, can now be 
bought at $3.40 to $3.50. 

John Quinn is showing a combination 
waist shirt made of the same material as the 
Pearl waist with long sleeves, tubular straps, 
pin tubes, etc., at $1.90 and it is believed that 
this will be a popular garment, as it gets to 
the consumer at the popular price of 25 
cents. 
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HOSIERY. 


The hosiery business for the past two 
weeks gives some evidence of improvement. 
Some orders are coming along from day to 
day, showing that stocks are becoming 
broken. While these orders are not of large 
volume, nevertheless they are of sufficient 
importance to warrant us in saying that a 
decided change for the better has taken 
place since our last writing. Of course, con- 
ditions are in no wise satisfactory and there 
are some very unpleasant features to be met 
with each day. Buyers are cancelling very 
freely any goods that are a few days behind 
in delivery, as stocks in the jobbers’ hands 
are heavy. When a buyer has a chance to 
cancel a number on account of late delivery 
and he has anything in his stock that he can 
substitute, the chances are he will do so, in 
an effort to reduce the total stock bought 
last July at high prices and which can now 
be duplicated at from 5 to Io per cent. less. 

Some of the smaller manufacturers are 
endeavoring to force business and some low 
prices are being made, one instance of which 
is a 200 needle combed yarn half hose at 80 
cents. 

Some of the calls noted during the past 
month are for misses’ fine gauge ribbed 
goods at 95 cents to $1.10 and for women’s 
ribbed top goods at $1.00 to $1.05, and for 
tans in some of the lower grades, as well as 
men’s fancy half hose at 80 cents to $1.00. 

Chemnitz reports that unless a good vol- 
ume of business comes very soon from 
America, the hours of labor will be short- 
ened. About two-thirds of the output 
comes to the United States, and although 
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manufacturers in Chemnitz state yarn and 
wages are still high, it is noticed that the 
agents on this side are offering nearly all 
lines of German goods at reduced prices. 
The American manufacturers will have 
keener competition from that source for the 
coming year than for several years past. It 
is now reported that it will be possible to 
bring out all the old values at $4.40 for an- 
other season, and even now some attractive 
values are being shown in ladies’ split foot 
goods and in men’s fine gauge lisle and 
fancy jacquard patterns to retail at 25 cents. 

Progress in fleeced hosiery end has been 
slow, but the manufacturers do not appear 
greatly disturbed and say they expect a nor- 
may business before the season ends. Some 
few price irregularities are reported. Most 
manufacturers, however, are firm in their 
prices and appear to be willing to wait until 
buyers make up their minds to buy. For the 
good of the business it is hoped this feeling 
will continue. 

It is believed that lines of wool goods are 
covered better by orders than any other 
lines. There has been little or no dickering 
on the prices and owing to the small number 
of manufacturers making this class of goods, 
the situation seems to be well in hand. 


SWEATERS. 


Business on coat sweaters continues in 
good volume, but it is believed that owing 
to the great number of manufacturers who 
have gone into this line, the profit will be 
cut considerably. The higher grade of wor- 
sted goods are being copied very extensively 
in the all cotton lines and will eventually 
hurt the sale of the better grades. 

The Royal Gem Mills Co. are showing a 
line of both women’s and men’s fancy stitch 
coats that get to the retailer for a 50 cent 
garment. 

The Capron Knitting Co. are putting out 
a line of boy’s coats at $1.95 made in wide 
range of colors and combinations, and while 
they must of necessity be made up cheaply, 
they have all the appearance of the more ex- 
pensive goods. 

caeceieapeennananipineiininneens 

In 1906 the foreign trade of China with 

the United States amounted to $35,548,960. 
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STARTING A NEW HOSIERY MILL. 
BY DAN BUCKLIN. 


In starting a new hosiery mill, either on 
a small or large scale, one of the hardest 
propositions the manager or superintendent 
has to face is securing of the necessary help. 
There are only two courses open to pursue 
in order to secure the desired help, either to 
obtain experienced help from other places or 
break in green help. It depends largely on 
the location of the mill as to which of these 
plans is the most advisable. If located near 
a knitting center it is advisable to secure ex- 
perienced help if possible. In order to do 
this it is usually necessary to pay wages a 
little above the standard scale of the locality, 
as it is generally necessary to offer some in- 
ducements in order to induce experienced 
help to make a change from an old establish- 
ed mill to a new one with its uncertainties. 
An objection to this plan is that it places the 
new firm at a disadvantage with its com- 
petitors. It is a difficult matter afterwards 
to reduce wages to the standard scale. In 
rural districts or in a new territory where it 
is impossible to secure experienced help the 
superintendant finds it necessary to break in 
green help. In such cases it is advisable to 
engage a few experienced operators, even 
though it is necessary to pay them consider- 
ably more than the regular wages. For one 
person to teach another properly it is neces- 
sary for the teacher to understand the sub- 
ject thoroughly. For this reason I 
recommend that experienced help be secured 
to teach the green help. Then after the mill 
is in operation and things are going along 
smoothly it is an easy matter to equalize the 
wages of the operatives. The number of ex- 
perienced operators necessary to teach the 
green help depends on the size of the mill. 
It is possible to secure from any of the large 
mills girls who are experienced in all the 
different operations in the manufacture of 
hosiery. In starting a mill on a small scale, 
one or two of these girls should prove suf- 
ficient. In a large mill I would suggest at 
least one or two skilled operators for each 
department. These can be secured for 
about $12 per week. The operatives which 


are the most difficult to train are; ribber 
hands, transfer girls, transfer machine 
operators or knitters, loopers and menders. 
We will now take up each of the operations 
separately and endeavor to show what an 
ordinary girl should be expected to do, and 
the standard prices usually paid for each 
class of work. The number of ribbed top 
machines an operator can handle successful- 
ly will depend largely on the gauge, quality 
of yarn, double or single feed, and whether 
with or without stop motions. However on 
single feed machines of medium gauge with- 
out stop motions an operator usually runs 
about 16 machines. If equipped with stop 
motions they should be able to run about 20 
machines. The price paid per dozen also de- 
pends on the size and gauge, but on medium 
gauges usually runs from 1 cent to 2 1/2 
cents per dozen, according to size; size 6, I 
to 1 1/2 cents, size 7, I 1/2 to I 3/4 cents, 
size 9, 2to 2 1/2 cents. This operation does 
not require a great amount of skill, an 
ordinary girl or boy should learn to handle 
a set of 16 machines successfully in 30 days. 
The next operation is the picking on or top- 
ping the ribbed top ready for transferring 
to the footers or transfer machines. This 
operation is one of the most difficult for the 
help to learn. The chief requisites are good 
eyes and neatness. It usually takes from 3 
to 6 weeks for a girl to be able to learn this 
work without making much bad work, and 
from 3 to 6 months before she can make 
good wages at piece work. The worst 
feature with this work is the large amount of 
good tops which are usually spoiled by the 
girls when learning. An excellent plan to 
reduce this waste is to knit regular “learn- 
ing” tops with slack rows about an inch 
apart and have the new girls pick these on, 
pull them off, then pick them on again on 
the next slack course until she is able to pick 
them on neatly without leaving drop stitches 
or otherwise making bad work. When she 
is able to do this, she can be set to work on 
regular stock. 

The amount of work and price per dozen 
also depends on the gauge and size. On half 
hose the quantity and price per dozen of the 
different gauges should be as follows: 76 and 
84 needle, 20 doz. per day at 4 cents per 
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doz.; 100 needle, 25 doz. per day at 4 1/2 
cents per doz.; 136 needle, 25 doz. at 5 cents 
per doz.; 160 needle,, 20 doz. at 6 cents per 
doz.; 180 needle, 20 doz. at 7 cents per doz.; 
200 needle, 15 doz. at 8 cents per doz. On 
misses’ and youths’ ribbed hose the number 
of dozen and price paid for the various 
gauges are as follows: 

Youths’ coarse gauges, sizes 6 to Q, price 
for topping per doz, 7 cents for sizes 6 and 7, 
8 cents for size 8, 9 cents for size 9. On this 
class of work a good girl can put on from 15 
to 20 dozen per day according to size. On 
youths’, medium gauge, sizes 6 to g the 
prices usually paid per dozen are: 9 cents for 
size 6 and 7; 10 cents for size 8; 11 cents for 
size 9. A girl should be able to put on from 
12 to 15 dozen per day on this class of work. 

Ladies’ and misses’ fine 300 needle hose 1, 
size 6 to 9: the prices should run from 12 to 
14 cents according to size. A girl should be 
able to print on 10 to 12 dozen per day. 

The next operation is transferring. The 
number of machines an operator can handle 
depends on the gauge, speed of machines 
and class of work. An operator can run 
more machines on size 9 than they can on 
the smaller sizes. Also can run more on 
men’s half hose than on youths’ or misses’ 
hose. A machine operator should average 
from 40 to 60 dozen per day, and the prices 
should range from 3 1/2 to 4 1/2 cents per 
dozen according to size and gauge. It 
usually takes from 3 to 6 weeks for an 
operator to learn to handle a set of these 
machines successfully. 

We now come to looping or closing the 
toe. This is the most difficult operation in 
the manufacture of hosiery. It is very poor 
policy to try to teach this operation to a 
green girl. It is much more difficult than 
topping owing to there being no loose 
course to follow. As a general rule topper 
girls make the best loopers, and as the work 
is very similar to topping they learn it much 
more readily than a new girl. When in 
need of girls in the looping department I 
have always found it advisable to transfer 
some of the best girls from the topping to 
the looping department, and use the new 
girls for toppers, when they soon become 
expert toppers. As looping is the last step 
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in the manufacture of hosiery, and as new 
loopers are sure to spoil considerable work, 
after the work is nearly finished it is a good 
plan to try to avoid as much of this bad 
work as possible. By teaching the looper 
girls in this way poor work is reduced to a 
minimum. 

The amount of work a girl should be able 
to turn out in a day also depends on the 
gauge and class of goods. The following 
table shows the number of dozen and price 
for the different gauges, viz: 


120 needle line, 50 doz. per day, 3%c. per doz. 


160 needle line, 45 doz. per day, 4 c. per doz. 
136 needle line, 45 doz. per day, 4 c. per doz. 
180 needle line, 35 to 40 doz. per day, 4!4c. per doz. 
200 needle line, 25 to 30 doz. per day, 6 c. per doz. 

After the looping comes the welting. This 
is a very simple operation and is easily 
learned, for speed is the main object in this 
work. This comes with experience only. 
An ordinary girl will welt 125 dozen per day 
at I 1/2 cents per dozen. This brings us 
up to the mending department. This is one 
of the most important de»artments in the 
mill, as neat mending will often result in 
making firsts of goods that otherwise would 
go for seconds. Neat girls only should be 
used in the mending room. The amount of 
work an inspector or mender can do in a 
day will of course depend on the condition 
of the work. If the goods come into the 
mending department with few holes and re- 
quire little mending, a girl will of course 
handle more work than if they require a 
great amount of mending. Under ordinary 
conditions, however, a girl should be able 
to inspect and mend 50 dozen per day at 3 
cents per dozen. It is usually very hard to 
set a piece work price on this class of work, 
as some work will require much more mend- 
ing than others. In many mills this class of 
work is all done by the day. By so doing 
they usually secure better results, as the 
help are more liable to slight the work 
when working by the piece. An excellent 
plan is to use the poorest help for inspectors 
and pay them by the piece; the neatest and 
best help for menders and pay them by the 
day. If this plan is followed I would sug- 


gest that the menders be paid as much or a 
little more for their work than they could 
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make anywhere else in the mill. By so 
doing there will be no trouble in securing 
the very best of help for this department. 

This practically concludes the operations 
as far as the actual manufacturing is con- 
cerned. In addition to these we have sev- 
eral important operations in the finishing of 
the goods. The principal operations under 
this head are dyeing, boarding, pressing and 
mating. After the goods are dyed they 
must be boarded, dried and pressed. These 
operations are easily learned and green help 
become skilled at this class of work in a 
short time. The amount of goods an ordi- 
nary man can board and strip depends on 
the size and the class of work. The follow- 
ing table will show the work usually turned 
out on the different classes of goods, also 
the prices usually paid per hundred dozen: 
Ladies’ wide hose, boarding and stripping, 
80 doz. per day at $3.00 per hundred; boys’ 
ribbed hose, size 8, boarding and stripping, 
100 doz. per day at $2.50 per hundred; men’s 
half hose, boarding and stripping, 100 doz. 
per day at $2.50 per hundred. 

The number of dozen a hand will press 
per day depends on the style of the press. 
On the ordinary hot press a man should 
average about 300 dozen per day at about 
75 cents per hundred dozen, while on 
presses of the. Crawford type a man can 
press aa great many more. After the goods 
are pressed they are sent into the finishing 
room, where they are mated, stamped, tick- 
eted, trimmed and boxed. Of these opera- 
tions, the mating is the most important. 
Mating is very important for the reason 
that this is the last time the work is in- 
spected before being sent to the trade. A 
mater must also be able to mend neatly. 
When in want of maters I have found it an 
excellent plan to transfer menders from the 
mending to the mating department. The 
mater girls should mate the sizes very care- 
fully, throwing out all goods which should 
go for seconds and mending all holes. The 
number of dozen a girl will do depends on 
the sizes, whether goods run even or un- 
even, amount of mending to be done,etc. A 
girl usually averages about 85 dozen per day 
at 2 cents per dozen. The other operations 
in the finishing department are of minor im- 


portance, requiring but little skill and usu- 
ally requiring help from 14 to 16 years of 
age, paid mostly by the day. I think this 
practically concludes all of the operations 
in the manufacture of hosiery where skilled 
help is required. It must be remembered 
that the figures given in regard to the 
amount of work an operator should do are 
based on the ordinary class of help. The 
prices quoted are taken from localities 
where help is scarce. In places where help 
is plentiful the prices might be reduced 
somewhat. 
asssniitclasiipainaiiici nine 


A HOSIERY FABRIC. 


A new construction of a knit fabric, re- 
cently patented in this country, is designed 
to prevent the running-back of stitches cast 
from the needles when changing the style of 
knitting, as from plain to rib weave. The in- 
ventor gives the following description of the 
new fabric and method of knitting it. 

The change from ribbed web to plain web 
may be effected at the junction of the top 
and leg, or at the junction of the leg and 
foot of a stocking, and the change from plain 
web to ribbed web may be effected after the 
completion of a toe pocket upon a stocking 
tube. In such case the casting off of the 
stitches from certain cylinder needles may 
be followed immediately by the introduction 
of corresponding ribbing needles for the for- 
mation of a setting-up course for the next 
section of ribbed web, or for the formation 
of the welt. Any desired number of courses 
of plain web may be formed upon the re- 
maining active cylinder needles before be- 
ginning the setting-up course. In either 
case a transfer operation is avoided and the 
production of the stocking is simplified and 
cheapened. 

Fig. 1 shows the new construction in 
which the change is from plain to rib web; 
Fig. 2 is a similar view taken from the oppo- 
site side of the web. 

Supposing that the knitting machine upon 
which a composite ribbed and plain web is 
being produced is one having cylinder 
needles and dial needles, and that the plain 
web is being produced upon the cylinder 
needles, the stitches cannot simply be cast 
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from alternate cylinder needles prior to the 
introduction of the dial needles in their 
stead, nor can the stitches simply be cast 
from the dial needles prior to the introduc- 
tion of the cylinder needles in their stead, 
because the stitches thus cast off have noth- 
ing to retain them and will run back under 
the strain to whicli the fabric is subjected in 
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the knitting operation, or in subsequent use, 
if such use is attempted. 

By running back is meant the pulling out 
of the cast off stitches and transforming 
them into elongated sinker wales intervening 
between the standing wales, so that there 
will be, at the point of junction between the 
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plain and ribbed webs, a plain fabric of very 
open mesh, and of indefinite extent. Sucha 
method of changing from plain web to rib 
web or from ribbed web to plain web is, 
therefore, commercially impracticable. To 
overcome the objection noted, the formation 
of stitches is discontinued on the standing 
wale needles, while continuing such forma- 
tion on the needles which are to be retired. 
This operation continues for one or more 
courses, before casting the stitches from and 
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returning the needles,the result being that the 
standing wales take the strain exerted upon 
the fabric, the discontinued wales being re- 
lieved from such strain and the running back 
of the stitches of the wales being prevented. 

In Figs. 1, 2 and 3, the new construction 
is iHustrated by a web in which the change is 
made directly from continuous plain to rib 
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FIG, 2. FIG, 3. FIG. 4. 


web. Fig. 4 shows a web in which, after 
casting off the stitches of the wales, b, a 
number of plain courses, g, are first knit 
upon the remaining cylinder needles, and a 
welt, h, is then formed before beginning the 
rib web, d. 

At Figs. 1 and 2 the knitting operation is 
arrested simultaneously upon all of the 
standing wale needles of the cylinder and 
the terminal stitches of all of the discon- 
tinued wales are in the same course. This is 
not a necessary feature of the new construc- 
tion. In the fabric shown in Fig. 5 knitting 
is temporarily discontinued after the forma- 
tion of course 2 upon the needles which pro- 
duce standing wales, a‘ and a’°, after the for- 
mation of course 5 on the needles which 
produce standing wales, a, a? and a‘, the ter- 
minal stitches of the discontinued wales, b? 
and b*, being in course 4, and the terminal 
stitches of discontinued wales, b? and b*‘, 
being in course 7. 

neeapriansdlipennmpentenions 

The total export trade of Porto Rico for 
the year ending June 30, 1907, amounted to 
$26,996,300, an increase of $3,738,770 over 
1906. 


In Belgium the newspapers left by travel- 
ers in railway trains are carefully collected 
and at the end of every week sent to a gen- 
eral depot at Malines to be used in the man- 
ufacture of pulp and cardboard. 
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DESIGNS FOR FANCY KNITTING. 


BY F. W. HERINGTON. 


Designs for fancy knitting like that shown 
at Fig. 150 are produced by tuck presser 
work on spring needle circular machines. 
The knitting draft is shown at Fig. 151. Fig. 
152 is a section of draft, Fig. 151. Fig. 153 
is also a section of the pattern showing the 
alternate plain courses. From it is drawn 
the enlarged sketch of the knitted loops, Fig. 
154. 

On the design paper, Figs. 151, 152, 153, 


feeds and two tuck presser feeds. It can also 
be made with six or eight feeds, or more, 
but the tuck pressers, Figs. 155 and 156, 
would then have to be cut in a different way. 

In producing fancy designs in knitting the 
design is first sketched on design paper as 
shown at Fig. 151. In Fig. 151, A, in the 
left hand corner at the top, the first square 
in the first row represents a plain stitch, C; 
the next two, BB, are tuck stitches; the next 
two, CC, are plain; the next, B, a tuck, and 
so on. Counting the rows downward from 
A at the top, we find the design is completed 
in eighteen rows, the nineteenth row being 





. FIG. 


each square represents a single loop of plain 
stitch knitting, Fig. 154, C. A double cross, 
XX, on the design paper inside the squares 
represents a tuck stitch or loop, Fig. 154, B. 
At Fig. 154 the tuck stitches cross the pre- 
vious row of plain stitches in a straight line 
at the back of one or more of them (see 
rows I to 18 inclusive), the alternate courses 
of loops, not numbered, being the plain 
courses, as shown on the design, Fig. 153. 
Fig. 150 is an illustration of the knitted 
fabric, corresponding to the design, Fig. 151, 
and to the enlarged loops as shown in Fig. 
154. These designs can be made with a 
single colored thread and the tuck stitches 
will show the pattern, but in order to bring 
the pattern out more prominently two con- 
trasting colors are used, as black and white, 
red and blue, etc. This design is made with 
four feeds on the machine, two plain presser 


150. 


the same as the first. This design, A to H, 
is 12 stitches wide and 18 courses long, or 
(12 by 18) 216 stitches in the design. 

In the design shown at Fig. 134, March, 
1905, six tuck pressers, Figs. 137 to 142, 
were used, a section of each being required 
to make the pattern. These sections were 
repeated around each tuck presser respec- 
tively. In the design at Fig. 151, notwith- 
standing the increased number of stitches, 
only two tuck pressers are used, but these 
are divided into nine sections. Each section 
is cut differently and represents one of the 
courses from D to E, Fig. 152. The num- 
bers, I to 18, correspond to numbers on 
sections of tuck pressers, Figs. 155 and 156. 

As this design is produced with only two 
tuck pressers, and consists of 216 stitches, it 
follows that each tuck presser must have 108 
cuts each, making 216 in all. Each alternate 
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feed, or course of stitches, is plain, which 
enables the tuck stitches to be cast off, but 
in sketching the design, Fig. 151, only the 
courses for the tuck pressers are shown, it 
being the tuck stitches which form or pro- 
duce the design. The whole design will be 
12 stitches wide and 36 courses deep, as 


D & E& 


moe — J 
WCBBceBecBPBec¥ g 
# XxX x xX xX XX XxX X XK Xxx XX x 
2 mM MR ON UM OX XxX xx x xXx Xx x 
J X xX X X x x x XX x< xx 
& x x xs x x * ® XK KX KK X 
X~ KX KK X KX XK KX x MM x x KX XK x 
S Xxx x XK X AX Kx x kK A BR ER x 
7? xX XXX X AX xX KX RH KM KK Me 
o hy MH RR OK OX ORR xx X KK XX XX 
Gg KX XX AK K XX XX x xX Xxx x 
/o xx xx xX XX XX x & xx Xx x 
/ a xX XxX x Xx x AX Xx XxX 
fa x ~ KX KK XK AX X XxX xx 
47 OK x x - x xX X x x x 
le % Xx Akh RR 8 8S. KR x 
“i =X xx xX XX X KX XK X x x x 
& x Xx xx xXx x xx mx KX xe. HK 
> x Xx XX x x xxx x xx xx 
Mw th. Rm HX x x XX XX x KX XX xx x 
Ao XK K KK K KK xX X X KK XX X 
mR AR KR MK OK «OAK Xx MM RM XK. x 
x XxX KX X x x x xx x xx 
S 2k SE SS x KX XX KX XX X 
x AR KR BER KM XX xX xX : a x xX xX x 
XX 4 xx x XX XxX xX X x K XK x 
x | MKX Xx XxX Xx X RS KR REZ 
x XX XX xX K KX Xxx XK xx xX xx 
x XxX XX XK KM KK XX x X XXX * 
XX xx x XX XX x Xx xx XX x 
x x An 32 2h xx xX 
x Kx KX AMR KX BX X xXx xx 
x x Ss Ra 2& ES BS x 
x XxX xx XK xX zx uw E x x x 
XxX x xX x Am XS RK BX xX x 4 
Kx Xx xx xX xx x xx XK xx ae 2 
x xXx XX x & XK x” XxX xx 
Kx ®«KX XX %X x KX KX XX XX XxX x 
FIG. I51. 


shown by the sketch of the loops, Fig. 154; 
those courses not numbered are the alternate 
courses of plain stitches. 

The tuck pressers produce both plain and 
tuck stitches as seen in Fig. 154, 1 to 18. 
Where the tuck stitches, B, are formed, by 
not being pressed off by the tuck presser, 
but are held until the succeeding plain 
presser feed is reached, there occurs an elon- 
gation of these stitches, which are part of 
the previous row of plain stitches. 

Where the yarn crosses in a straight line 
across the previous course of plain loops, B, 
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Fig. 154, these plain loops thus held are 
drawn down to the next succeeding course 
of plain loops before being pressed off. When 
the tuck stitches are cast off with the previ- 
ous course of plain loops, these tuck stitches 
cross at the back, leaving a loose thread or 
loop. For this reason it is not desirable in 


designing patterns to have more than three 
or four tuck stitches come together, as the 
length of the loose thread would thereby be 
increased. 

Having ascertained the number of stitches 
required to complete the design, which in this 
case is 216, the next thing is to have the tuck 
pressers made with 108 teeth or cuts, as 
shown in Figs. 155 and 156, if two tuck 
pressers were used. 

The same design would be produced with 
one tuck presser of 216 teeth, divided into 
18 sections of 12 cuts each, and the number 
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of needles in the cylinder would have to be 
divisible by 216, leaving 12 needles over; 
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each section could follow in rotation from 1 


to 18 around to the left. 


The cuts for each section correspond to the 
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FIG. 153. 


section of the design, Fig. 152. The numbers 
at the side of the courses correspond to the 


numbers on Figs. 155 and 156. Each section 
of the tuck pressers is read from left to right 
as is also the section of the design, Fig. 152. 
The small indentations or cuts, C, on Figs. 
155 and 156 represent the plain stitches, and 
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the deep cuts, B, the tuck stitches. Where 
the deep cuts, B, come in contact with the 
needles, the stitches are not pressed off, but 
remain on the needles until the succeeding 
plain presser feed is reached, when both are 
pressed off. The tuck stitch then becomes 









; 
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the straight loop across the previous plain 
course of loops. When the small cuts, C, of 
the tuck pressers come in contact with the 
beards of the needles they close them, and 
thus produce plain stitches. 

By the combination of the small and deep 
cuts, the tuck presser produces both plain 
and tuck stitches. The alternate plain feeds 
press off every loop. 

Starting at the first course of tuck stitches 
at the left hand square at the top of the de- 
sign, Fig. 152, marked A, and reading for the 
cutting of the tuck pressers, we find one 
plain, two tuck, two plain, one tuck, two 
plain, two tuck, two plain, No. 1, Fig. 155. 





The next course is, one tuck, one plain, 
two tuck, one plain, one tuck, one plain, two 
tuck, one plain, one tuck, one plain, No. 2, 
Fig. 156. 

The next course is, one tuck, two plain, 
one tuck, one plain, one tuck, one plain, one 
tuck, two plain, one tuck, one plain, No. 3, 
Fig. 155. 

The next course is like No. 3 and corre- 
sponds to No. 4, Fig. 156. 

The next course is like No. 2 and corre- 
sponds to No. 5, Fig. 155. 

The next course is like No. 1 and corre- 
sponds to No. 6, Fig. 156. 

The next course is, one tuck, three plain, 
three tuck, three plain, one tuck, one plain, 
No. 7, Fig. 155. 

The next course is, one tuck, two plain, 
two tuck, one plain, two tuck, two plain, one 
tuck, one plain, No. 8, Fig. 156. 

The next course is, one tuck, one plain, 
two tuck, three plain, two tuck, one plain, 
one tuck, one plain, No. 9, Fig. 155. 
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The next course is, one plain, two tuck, 
five plain, two tuck, two plain, No. 10, Fig. 
156. 

The next course is, one tuck, nine plain, 
one tuck, one plain, No. 11, Fig..155. 

The next course is like No. 11, and corre- 
sponds to No. 12, Fig. 156. 

The next course is, one tuck, two plain, 
one tuck, three plain, one tuek, two plain, 
one tuck, one plain, No. 13, Fig. 155. 

The next course is like No. 9, and corre- 
sponds to No. 14, Fig. 156. No. 15, Fig. 155, 
is like No. 10, Fig. 156; No. 16, Fig. 156, is 
like No. g and No. 14. No. 17, Fig. 155, and 
No. 18, Fig. 156, are like No. 8, Fig. 156. 





FIG. 156. 


This design being produced with only two 
tuck pressers of 108 cuts each, and the pat- 
tern being 12 stitches wide and 18 courses 
deep, it follows that each presser must be 
divided into nine sections of 12 cuts each. 
Each section of the tuck pressers corre- 
sponds to one course of the design as shown 
in Figs. 152 and 153. 

Taking the design, Fig. 151, and reading 
to the right from letter H, it will be seen 
that the twelve stitches are the same as the 
first twelve stitches in row, No. 9. The 
continuation of the top row at J, corresponds 
to row, No. 17. Tuck presser, Fig. 155, from 
left to right, starting at section marked I and 
corresponding to section I of the design, 
Fig. 151, row No. 9, must follow; next row, 
17,and so on. This accounts for section No. 
9 following No, 1 on the circle of the tuck 
presser, Fig. 155. There being two pressers, 
and section No. 2 following No. 1, vertically, 
No. I is on one presser and No. 2 on the 
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other. No. 10 follows No. 9 in the same 
order, and so on all around the pressers. 

Further, it will be seen that row No. 3, 
Fig. 155, and row, No. 4, Fig. 156, are 24 
cuts to the left of Nos. I and 2 respectively. 
It follows that the number of needles in the 
cylinder must be divisible by the number of 
cuts in the presser, 108, and leave 24 needles 
over. For example, if presser, Fig. 155, 
and section I at the extreme left, are started 
on a given needle and presser, Fig. 156, and 
section 2, at the extreme left, on the same 
needle, when the cylinder has made one com- 
plete revolution, the starting point of the 
presser will be 24 needles to the right, thus 
bringing the starting point of section 3 
directly under the starting point of Nos. I 
and 2. After another revolution, No. 5 will 
be under No. 3; each revolution of the cyl- 
inder will thus bring the numbers under one 
another and complete the design. 

Fig. 154 is an enlarged sketch of the 
stitches in Fig. 150, and is drawn from the 
section of the design, Fig. 153; letters and 
figures correspond. 

Figs. 155 and 156 are top views only of the 
tuck pressers, showing how they should be 
cut, and the numbers in each section corre- 
spond to same numbers in Figs. 151, 152, 
153 and 154. 

It is important that both the first cut at 
the extreme left of section 1, Fig. 155, and 
the first cut at the extreme left of section 2, 
Fig. 156, be set on the same needle in start- 
ing, in order to produce the design as illus- 
trated in Fig. 150. 

If this is not done, the loops will come in 
a different position, and the result will be a 
mixture of plain and tuck stitches, without 
any particular design or pattern. 





Rib and Tuck Stitch. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Is the plain ribbec shirt as a rule a better seller 
than the tuck stitch shirt? We refer to heavy 
goods weighing say 11 to 12 pounds. What we 
want to know is whether, if equal quantities of 
the two lines were put on the market together 
which would be sold up first. Warner (973). 

The fine or plain stitch ribbed goods are 
fast taking the place of tuck stitches in all 
weights of goods for men, women and chil- 


dren. I believe that if both were put to the 


test on the market eight out of ten custom- 

ers would now take the fine stitch in prefer- 

ence to the tuck stitch. Fillmore. 
—_—__._¢________ 


Looping Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

We are starting a small hosiery mill and are 
somewhat inexperienced in the business. We 
would like to have you give us some information 
regarding looping. Salmon Falls (978). 

Looping hosiery or seaming across the 
toe is a very important process. Poor work 
here will make a very coarse seam, whereas 
with care a seam can be made that will make 
the two pieces practically continuous, as if 
they were knit together. The first essential 
is experienced help. The stockings are 
taken from the knitters and inspected for 
bad work and menders, after which they are 
turned wrong side out and made ready for 
looping. They are then looped and turned 
again, after which there is another inspec- 
tion for poor looping or dropped stitches. 
The imperfect stockings are put to one side 
for repairing in the white; or they can be 
sent through the dye house and the imper- 
fections repaired after finishing. I have 
tried both ways and prefer to do the mend- 
ing after finishing. As a general rule from 
10 to 20 per cent. of the goods mended in the 
white will break out in the dyeing and finish- 
ing. Care must be taken not to leave too 
long a selvage at the toe for the looper. 
Some knitters leave 14 to 16 rounds. I 
have found 10 to 12 rounds to be ample and 
to result in more perfect work. With a long 
selvage the loopers get careless and do not 
put the work on straight. This leaves dog 
ears at the start and finish of the looping. 
With a short selvage this is almost impos- 
sible. In addition to giving better work the 
short selvage results in considerable saving 
in waste. It will reduce the looper waste 25 
per cent. as compared with the long sel- 
vage. This is a large saving on 300 dozen 
a day. When teaching operatives to loop 
they should be trained to put the work on 
the point straight, otherwise poor work is 
sure to result. Ravenswood. 

Looping is the last stage in the knitting 
of hosiery; after this they go to the menders, 
etc. The looper is simple, but sometimes 
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gives considerable trouble. It is securely 
bolted to a bench; an arm running out from 
it carries the point plate. The points are 
fastened to this plate by a series of short 
plates and screws. These points vary in size 
according to the class of goods, running 
from 9 points per inch for 84 needle goods 
up. The finer the goods the more points per 
inch. The stockings are first turned inside 
out and a start made where the toe ends are 
run on the points. As there are generally 
5 or 6 courses made by the footer after the 
toe is finished it is necessary that the 
operator start on the first course, otherwise 
there will be a pocket formed at each side 
of the toe. Care should also be taken that 
every stitch is on a point; if not there will 
be a dropped stitch. 

The speed of the machine depends largely 
on the class of help in the mill and can be 
determined only by experience. It is better 
to start slow and increase the speed as the 
operator becomes more proficient. It also 
pays to have an experienced operator who 
can show the rest of the help what can be 
done on a machine. 

The needle that does the stitching is 
curved and is operated by an arm from a 
cam on the pulley shaft. The needle must 
be so adjusted as to strike in the groove of 
the point just before it comes to the goods. 
If it stitches too soon it will wear both 
needle and points in a short time, ruin the 
goods, split the yarn or pull the stitch too 
much, making the looping too loose. 

After passing through the goods the 
thread is caught by two hooks which holds 
it until the needle comes back again, when 
it passes between the hooks and lifts the 
stitch from the hooks, then recedes, comes 
up again and catches the thread as the 
needle pulls back. These hooks are in an 
arm which is worked by an eccentric cam on 
the pulley shaft and held in position by a 
coil spring. At the opposite end from the 
hooks the arm is held by a post which fits 
into the bed of the machine. This post has 
a slot in the top in which the arm is sup- 
ported by a set screw on either side. These 
assist in adjusting the position of the hooks 
when passing the needle. The hooks should 
come just near enough to the needle to catch 
the thread. The guide which holds the 
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goods on the points when looping should be 
close enough so that when the needle is 
passing the goods will not be moved. The 
thread is brought to the needle through a 
tension and a couple of eyes and over a 
spring. The tension and spring should be 
heavy enough to hold the thread when the 
stitch is pulled up. If too tight when run- 
ning between stockings the needle will be 
pulled over and will either break or bend. 
Where ravelers are not attached the goods 
should be raveled on the machine before the 
looping is done. The prices paid for looping 
vary with localities and class of goods and 
run from 2 cents per dozen up. 


Sioux. 
ee 


Sizes of Kiers for Knit and Cotton Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

What should be the size of a round kier to ac- 
commodate 500 pounds of knit cloth at one time? 
What size should be used to accommodate 1,000 
pounds of knit cloth at one time? What size 
should be used to accommodate 500 pounds of 
cotton stock at one time? What size should be 
used to accommodate 1,000 pounds of cotton stock 
at one time? When the above questions are an- 
swered the number of pounds of material in a 
cubic foot of space could be figured, and conse- 
quently the proper size kier for any other quantity 
could be determined. Warner (972). 

A round kier to hold 500 pounds of knit 
cloth should be 12 feet in circumference, 
inside measure; depth, from grating at the 
bottom to top of kier 5 feet. While more 
can be packed in a kier of this size it will be 
found that 500 pounds is enough for good 
work, 

A round kier to hold 1,000 pounds of knit 
goods should be 14 feet in circumference, 
inside measure; depth from grating to top 
of kier, 8 feet. 

A round kier to hold 500 pounds of cotton 
stock should be 12 ft. 6 in. in circumference 
inside measure; 6 ft. deep from the grating 
to top of kier. 

A round kier to hold 1,000 Ibs. cotton 
stock should be 15 ft. 6 in. in circumference, 
inside measure; depth from grating to top 
of kier 9 ft. These may seem to be large 
kiers for cotton, but when the stock is being 
put in it is very spongy. It depends on the 
man who is putting the goods in, whether 
he makes the kiers hold the required amount 


or not. Delco. 


KNIT. 


New Mills. 

Georgia, Rockmart. The Southern Hosiery 
Mills plant will be located at this place instead of 
at Cedartown as previously reported. The piant 
ll be equipped and ready for manufacturing about 

1. Employment will be given to about 20c 
hands. Complete information of this company has 
been previously given. 





Illinois, Decatur. The Hinman Knitting Com- 
ny, incorporated in February with a capital 
stock of $20,000, has leased a building and will 

small hosiery factory as soon as possible. 
The officers are R. P. Hinman, pres.; H. C. Hoag- 
land, vice pres. and treas., and C. A. Hinman, sec. 
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Massachusetts, Boston. The Boston Hosiery 
Co. has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$25,000, by John G. Pierce, formerly foreman of 
the Hub Hosiery Mills, Richard Freedman, manu- 
facturer’s selling agent, and Frederick J. White. 
A number of knitting machines have been set up at 
2904 Harrison Ave., and the manufacture of chil- 
dren’s worsted hosiery has commenced. Mr. Pierce 
is in charge of the manufacturing and Mr. Freed- 
man will take care of the selling end of the busi- 
ness. It is proposed to increase the equipment as 
business warrants it. John G. Pierce is pres.; 
Richard Freedman, treas.; and Fred’k J. White, 
clerk. Worsted yarns are bought. 


Massachusetts, Great Barrington. It is ex- 
pected that the Reliable Knitting Co. will be ready 
to begin operations about April 1. The work of 
repairing the old woolen mill is progressing 
rapidly. As previously reported, the machinery at 
Canaan, Conn., will be removed to this place and 
a number of new knitting machines added. 


New York. New York. Stephen Rechner has 
ypened a store at 226 E. 45th St. and is removing 
his knitting plant to this address. 


North Carolina, Rougemont. The report print- 
ed last December to the effect that H. L. Carver 
and associates were planning to establish a hos- 
1ery mill, is again current. They desire information 
on knitting machinery. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Bell Hosiery 
Co., who have secured temporary quarters at Mas- 
cher & York Sts., will have for its officers, when 
incorporated, Joseph Derk, pres., Jacob Keinel, 
treas., and J. D. Parke, supt. and buyer. The 
plant, which will be run on ladies and half hose, 
200 needle ‘goods, will contain 100 latch needle 
knitters, 15 loopers and 2 welters. They buy 14’s 
to 32s C. P. & C. E. yarns. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Miehpaul Mfg. 
Co., a newly incorporated company with a capital 
of $10,000; M. Laupheimer, pres. and supt.; and A. 
Nordlinger, treas.; have leased the building at 2821 
Jasper St., which they are fitting up for the manu- 
facture of sweaters, sweater coats, ladies’ blouses, 
knit jackets. and fancy knit goods. When fully 
equipped they will have in operation 20 knitters 
and 12 sewing machines, using 2/10 to 2/40 wool 
and worsted varns and 10 to 24 cotton yarns. The 
plant will be run by electricity and the production 
sold direct. 
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Pennsylvania, Pottsville. The new underwear 
factory to be started by H. J. Miller, will be of 
brick and 4 stories high. Mr. Miller formerly 
operated the plant at Port Carbon now known as 
the Superior Kritting Co. 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Davis Hosiery 
Company, which has recently been started here, is 
located at 237 Cherry St., occupying a building 
with four floors, 110 by 25 feet. It is being 
equipped with 40 “Windsor” knitting machines, 
“Wildman” ribbers, German loopers, French top 
machines, and the plant is run by electricity. The 
plant is expected to be in operation by April 1 
and will be run on cotton and lisle seamless hali 
hose. They will use 24/2 to 30/2 cotton yarns. 


*Virginia, Alexandria. The equipment of the 
branch plant of the Bliss Silk Throwing Co. is 1,500 
spindles. Commission throwing is done. John 
Oldorf is in charge of the plant. It is stated that 
the branch in this city is practically a school for 
local operatives and it is expected will develop into 
a large plant. Valentine Bliss is proprietor and op- 
erates other plants at Dickson City and Scranton, 
Pa. S. R. Bliss of Dickson City is buyer for all 
the plants. 


Wisconsin, Phillips. Paul Scheffler is equipping 
a small knitting factory for the manufacture of 
woolen and worsted sweaters and coats. A num- 
ber of flat latch needle machines will be installed. 





Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Georgia, Atlanta. The work of rebuilding the 
Atianta Hosiery Mills, recently reported destroyed 
by fire, with ioss estimated at $20,000 to $25,000, 
has already begun. Samuel A. Magill, pres., ad- 
vises that practically the same equipment that was 
operated before the fire will be installed, as no in- 
crease is contemplated at the present time. The 
original equipment was 108 latch needle knitting 
machines operated on men’s and women’s seam- 
less cotton hosiery, and 7 sewing machines. Both 
electric and steam power will be used. They are 
interested in receiving information and prices on 
knitting machinery, sewing machines, shafting and 
hangers, and mill supplies. 


*Georgia, Savanneh. The Savannah Cotton 
Mills will build a 40 by 150 ft. addition to give 
space for their proposed knit goods department 
reported last October. Construction work has al- 
ready begun on the new building. 


*Tllinois, Rockford. With its increased equip- 
ment the Burson Knitting Co. is operating a total 
of 750 latch needle knitting and 100 sewing ma- 
chines on Burson fashioned hosiery for women. 
The plant is operated by steam power and has a 
complete yarn and piece dyeing establishment. As 
reported last week, the capital stock has been in- 
creased from $500,00c to $800,000. 


Massachusetts, Ipswich. The Ipswich Mills are 
to tear down two of their buildings during the 
spring and erect two new buildings which will give 
increased space and allow of increased equipment. 
It is stated that each of the new buildings will be 
three stories high and of mill construction. The 
Ipswich Mills are capitalized at $400,00. Amory A. 
Lawrence, is pres., Phillip M. Reynolds (19 Con- 
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ss St., Boston) treas. 1500 spring needle and 
2,000 latch needle knitting machines and 75 sewing 
machines are operated on cotton hosiery, seamless, 
plain and ribbed. Product is dyed and finished at 
the plant. Mr. Reynolds is buyer. 


New York, St. Johnsville. The report that the 
Union Knitting Co. intends to sell its present 
plant and erect a larger building is correct. The 
building is being considered by a silk throwing 
manufacturer and a manufacturer of mercerized 
yarns. Nothing will be done by the Union Co. 
toward the erection of new buildings till the old 
| ulding 1S disposed of. 





New York, Syracuse. The Oak Knitting Co. 
has added 5 knitting machines, making a total of 
(8o knitting machines and 225 sewing machines 
operated by them. As reported last week, this 
company has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $250,000 and has taken over the Fashion Knit- 
ting Co. of Arcade, N. Y. 


North Carolina, Burlington. The reported in- 
crease of $5,000 in the capital stock of the White- 
head Hosiery Mills has been subscribed and the 
capacity of the mills is to be enlarged at an early 
date. The Whitehead Mills were incorporated in 
October and operate 50 knitting machines on half 
hose. The capital stock is now $15,000. J. E. W. 
Murray is president; F. M. Hornaday, treasurer; 
R. H. Whitehead, secretary, manager and buyer. 


*Pennsylvania, Mohnton. An additional story 
has been added to the plant of A. S. Hornberger 
& Co., which will be used as a press room. Thirty 
latch needle and 3 sewing machines are operated on 
men’s seamless half hose and women’s swiss ribbed 
underwear. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Reliable Hos- 
iery Co. has removed the plant to the north-west 
corner of Front and Lehigh Ave., as previously re- 
ported and intends to increase equipment at once. 
240-needle seamless cotton hosiery is manufactured. 


*Rhode Island. Thornton. The British Hosiery 
Co. is adding several new winders. 


*South Carolina, North Augusta. g additional 
knitting machines have been ordered by Thomas 
L. Foreman, proprietor of the Dixie Knitting 
Mills, increasing the equipment to 21 machines and 
giving a daily capacity of 50 dozen pairs of cotton 
hosiery. 


*South Carolina, Walhalla. It is reported that 
the Oconee Knitting Mills will increase its capital 
stock from $30,000 to $50,000 for the purpose of 
enlarging the plant. In August, 1907, the capital 
stock was increased to $30,000 and a number of 
knitting machines added, in addition to improve- 
ments in the dyeing department. 


*Connecticut, Norfolk. The report that the 
Norfolk & New Brunswick Hosiery Co. in this city 
will be closed permanently is correct. It is unde- 
cided as yet what will be done with the machinery 
equipment. 


*Illinois Rockford. The Windlund Knitting Co., 
which was reported incorporated and proposing to 
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build a plant, has given up the project for the pres- 
ent. 


*Missouri, Kansas City. The Manufacturers & 
Merchants Association advises that no definite in- 
formation regarding the proposed knitting mill can 
be given out. They also state that two knit goods 
manufacturers are considering establishing branch 
plants in this city. 


New York, Highland. The Highland Knitting 
Mill has been incorporated with capital stock of 
$20,000. Phillip Schantz, Allen Le Roy and John 
K. Mueller are the incorporators. The corpora- 
tion will take over the plant of the Highland Knit- 
ting Mill, operated by J. K. Mueller. Sweaters, 
sweater coats, mittens and gloves are manufac- 
tured on 9 knitting and 2 sewing machines. It is 
understood that the plant will be enlarged shortly. 
J. K. Mueller is buyer. 


New York, New York. The Giant Knitting 
Mills have’ been incorporated with capital stock of 
$10,000. Henry and Loeb Newman and Ida Handel 
are the incorporators. The new company will take 
over the business of the Globe Knitting Mills, 47 
Lispenard St. of which Henry Newman was pro- 
prietor. Sweaters and fancy knit goods are manu- 
factured. 


New York, Oswego. It is reported that the On- 
tario Knitting Co. will be allowed $220,000 by the 
State Board of Land Appraisers for the appropria- 
tion of their property for the new Barge Canal 
purposes. 


*New York, Whitesboro. Robert Ablett has 
not retired from active business. Mr. Ablett for- 
merly superintended the Anchor Knitting Mills, 
but has now turned the duties connected with that 
work over to Mr. A. Ostrander. In other respects 
Mr. Ablett is taking care of his interests as here- 
tofore, 


*Vermont, Bennington. The Vermont Hosiery 
& Machinery Co. offer at par, $50,000 of its pre- 
ferred stock, authorized at the annual meeting of 
the company. As previously reported, 40 addition- 
al knitting machines will be installed. 


Personals. 


Frank O. Bryan, for the past 2 1/2 years as- 
sistant manager of the Springfield Knitting Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., has accepted a position as 
manager of the Lion Mfg. Company, St. Johns- 
ville, N. Y., succeeding S. J. Scudder. 


Herman Schwartz has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Marinette Knitting Mills, Mari- 
nette, Wis. 


H. O. Witherall has accepted the position as 
superintendent of the Stratford Knitting Com- 
pany, Stratford, Ont., Canada. He comes from 
Des Moines, Ia. 


E. A. Riley has accepted a position as overseer 
of dyeing at the Utica Knitting Company, Utica, 
N. Y. He was formerly employed at the Edward 
T. Steel & Company, Bristol, Pa. 


New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief m 
being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. ) 0 t ‘ 
of improvements coming on the market. The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 
machinery etc., of intervst to textile mill men. 


We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Iron Glue for Covering Rolls and Pulleys. 
H. B. Ament, 626 Camp St., Louisville, Ky. 
is putting on the market an iron glue. It is 
especially adapted to cotton and worsted 
mill work in covering drawing and spinning 
rolls, where it securely holds the covers until, 
it is claimed, they are entirely worn out, and 
does not become dry, brittle or pulverized 
through age. It is claimed to stick leather 
or cloth to iron so that it will withstand the 
heaviest strain, such as pulley covering 
where an increased friction is desired. The 
maker of this glue is a practical roller cov- 
erer himself and after perfecting the formula 
has given it the severest working tests on 
different classes of work. 


Change Motion for Jacquard. A. Falther & 
Sons, Ltd., Bee Hive Mills, Bradford, Eng- 
land. An automatic motion for jacquard 
looms by which the cards are changed in 
order to change the pattern as desired, when 
weaving handkerchiefs, table cloths and sim- 
ilar fabrics. 


Napping Machine. G. Stibbe & Co., Lei- 
cester, England. 
knit goods. 


An improved napper for 





A Fashioning Hosiery Machine. T. Grieve 
& Co., Leicester, England. A circular knit- 
ting machine which automatically fashions 
the leg. Deliveries of this machine are now 
being made and samples can be obtained 
upon application to the builders. 





Shuttle Changer. The Perfect Feeler & 
Automatic Loom Co., Ltd., Manchester, 
England. An automatic shuttle changer and 
feeder for looms. 


Sample Card. Oscar Schimmel & Co., 
Chemnitz, Germany. A carding machine for 
carding samples when testing shades of dyed 
goods and for similar purposes. 


Bleaching and Dyeing Machine. C. G. 
Haubold, Jr., Chemnitz, Germany. A ma- 
chine for bleaching and dyeing cotton in the 
form of laps, roving, skein or cop yarn. A 
daily production of 2,200 lbs. of bleacheci 
yarn or 6,600 lbs. colored yarn is claimed. 


Measuring and Marking Machine. Allge- 
meine Maschinen und Apparate-Gesellschait, 
Zurich, Switzerland. A machine for measur- 


ing and automatically marking the length on 
woven fabrics. 


Starching Mangle. Jackson Bros., Whari 
Foundry, Bolton, England. An improved 
mangle for starching. It is a patented ma- 
chine and has recently been introduced to 
the English trade. 


Knitting Machine for Fleeced Goods. Wildt 
& Co., Leicester, England, have recently 
brought out a machine for knitting goods to 
be fleeced. It is a modification of an Amer- 
ican type. The builders claim that it em- 
bodies several important improvements. 





Pattern Cutting Machine. J. T. Hardaker, 
Manchester Rd., Bradford, England. A ma- 
chine for cutting patterns with a serrated 
edge. It is provided with a double gear giv- 
ing a leverage of 1 to 144. This feature, in 
connection with the extra heavy construc- 
tion, makes the machine specially adapted 


for heavy goods, such as glazed linings, 
kalki, book binders’ cloth, ete. 





Worsted Gill Box. Prince Smith & Son, 
Burlington Shed, Keighley, England. An 
improved gill box designed to accomplish 
with one set of fallers the objects attained 
by the use of intersecting gills. It is called 
the “O.P.S.” gill box. It is said to be giv- 


ing excellent results and that the production 
has been increased considerably. 


ention of new machinery, devices and processes 
It is not a list of patents, but 
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MASSACHUSETTS BALL BEARING 
EXHAUSTERS. 





A ball bearing exhauster now being put 
on the market by the Massachusetts Fan 
Co., of Watertown, Mass., shows an im- 
proved feature in fan blower design. The 
bearings, of the Chapman double ball type 
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vantages over their older forms. The fol- 
lowing are the claims: 


“In the smaller sizes the bearing supports 
form an inherent part of the hanger, making 
a very compact and rigid combination, while 
insuring absolute alignment of the fan shaft: 
freedom from the necessity and expense of 
oiling is also secured. 





with single ball races, are made of case 
hardened cups forced into the hanger and 
case hardened cones forced on to tapered 
portions of the fan shaft. Between the two 
run hardened steel balls separated by small 
ball idlers carried in light steel floats. The 
function of these floats is to keep the idlers 
in the centre line of the larger balls, while 
the idler balls themselves eliminate the de- 
structive grinding action of the load balls. 
The shaft may be readily driven out through 
the fan wheel, pulley and bearings; the taper 
contact between shaft and inner sleeve thus 
being easily broken. 

The bearings are packed in vaseline when 
shipped from the factory and require no 
attention whatever, except a semi-annual 
repacking. Jn order to detect any defective 
parts each bearing is subjected to severe 
running load tests under pressures meas- 
ured in tons. We are informed that such 
bearings have been run for months under 
various conditions without showing the 
slightest signs of wear or deterioration. 
This type of fan possesses important ad- 


“Such fans may be placed in the most 
conspicuous place without collecting dirt 
and dust due to escaping oil. Journal fric- 
tion has been almest entirely eliminated. Ii 





necessary the different parts of the bearing 
may be readily dissembled for inspection or 
replacement. As a great and added advan- 
tage these fans in the smaller sizes are made 
universally convertible, that is, they may be 
adjusted to discharge in any direction. The 
purchase of an entirely new fan or even the 
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Pennsylvania, Pottsville. The new underwear 
factory to be started by H. J. Miller, will be of 
brick and 4 stories high. Mr. Miller formerly 
operated the plant at Port Carbon now known as 
the Superior Kritting Co 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Davis Hosiery 
Company, which has recently been started here, is 
337 Cherry St., occupying a building 

floors, 110 by 25 feet. It is being 
40 “Windsor” knitting machines, 
bers, German loopers, French top 
and the plant is run by electricity. The 
expected to be in operation by April I 
and will be run on cotton and lisle seamless half 
hose. They wil to 30/2 cotton yarns. 
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space for their proposed knit goods department 
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ready begun on the new building. 


*Illinois, Rockford. With its increased equip- 
ment the Burson Knitting Co. is operating a total 
of 750 latch needle knitting and 100 sewing ma- 
hines on Burson fashioned hosiery for women 
The plant is operated by steam power and has a 
complete yarn and piece dyeing establishment. As 
reported last week, the capital stock has been in- 
creased from $500,00c to $800,000. 


Massachusetts, Ipswich. The Ipswich Mills are 
to tear down two of their buildings during the 
spring and erect two new buildings which will give 
increased space and allow of increased equipment. 
It is stated that each of the new buildings will be 
three stories high and of mill construction. The 
Ipswich Mills are capitalized at $400,00. Amory A. 
Lawrence, is pres., Phillip M. Reynolds (19 Con- 
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New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 
being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. It is not a list of patents, but 
of improvements coming on the market. The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 
machinery etc., of intervst to textile mill men, : 

We invite machine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 





Iron Glue for Covering Rolls and Pulleys. 
H. Bb. Ament, 626 Camp St., Louisville, Ky. 
is putting on the market an iron glue. It is 
especially adapted to cotton and worsted 
mill work in covering drawing and spinning 
rolls, where it securely holds the covers until, 
it is claimed, they are entirely worn out, and 
does not become dry, brittle or pulverized 
through age. It is claimed to stick leather 
or cloth to iron so that it will withstand the 
heaviest strain, such as pulley covering 
where an increased friction is desired. The 
maker of this glue is a practical roller cov- 
erer himself and after perfecting the formula 
has given it the severest working tests on 
different classes of work 


Change Motion for Jacquard. A. Falther & 
Sons, Ltd., Bee Hive Mills, Bradford, Eng- 
land. An automatic motion for jacquard 
looms by which the cards are changed in 
order to change the pattern as desired, when 
weaving handkerchiefs, table cloths and sim- 
ilar fabrics. 


Napping Machine. G. Stibbe & Co., Lei- 
cester, England 
knit goods. 


\n improved napper for 





A Fashioning Hosiery Machine. T. Grieve 
& Co., Leicester, England. A circular knit- 
ting machine which automatically fashions 
the leg. Deliveries of this machine are now 
being made and samples can be obtained 
upon application to the builders. 

Shuttle Changer. The Perfect Feeler & 
\utomatic Loom Co., Ltd., Manchester, 
England. An automatic shuttle changer and 
feeder for looms 


Sample Card. Oscar Schimmel & Co., 
Chemnitz, Germany. A carding machine for 
carding samples when testing shades of dyed 


goods and for similar purposes. 





Bleaching and Dyeing Machine. C. G 
Haubold, Jr., Chemnitz, Germany. A ma- 
chine for bleaching and dyeing cotton in the 
form of laps, roving, skein or cop yarn. A 
daily production of 2,200 lbs. of bleache« 


yarn or 6,600 lbs. colored yarn is claimed. 


Measuring and Marking Machine. Allge- 
meine Maschinen und Apparate-Gesellschait, 
Zurich, Switzerland. A machine for measur- 
ing and automatically marking the length on 
woven fabrics. 

Starching Mangle. Jackson Bros., Whari 
Foundry, Bolton, England. An improved 
mangle for starching. It is a patented ma 
chine and has recently been introduced to 
the English trade. 





Knitting Machine for Fleeced Goods. Wilct 
& Co., Leicester, England, have recentl\ 
brought out a machine for knitting goods to 
be fleeced. It is a modification of an Amer 
ican type. The builders claim that it em 
bodies several important improvements. 





Pattern Cutting Machine. J. T. Hardaker, 
Manchester Rd., Bradford, England. A ma- 
chine for cutting patterns with a serrated 
edge. It is provided with a double gear giy 
ing a‘leverage of 1 to 144. This feature, in 
connection with the extra heavy construc- 
tion, makes the machine specially adapted 
for heavy goods, such as glazed linings, 
kalki, book binders’ cloth, etc. 





Worsted Gill Box. Prince Smith & Son. 
Burlington Shed, Keighley, England. An 
improved gill box’ designed to accomplish 
with one set of fallers the objects attained 
by the use of intersecting gills. It is called 
the “O.P.S.” gill box. It is said to be giv- 
ing excellent results and that the production 
has been increased considerably. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BALL BEARING 
EXHAUSTERS. 


A ball bearing exhauster now being put 
on the market by the Massachusetts Fan 
Co., of Watertown, Mass., shows an 
proved feature in fan blower design. 
bearings, 


im- 
The 
of the Chapman double ball type 


with single ball made of 


hardened cups forced into the hang 


wer 


races, are case 


and 
case hardened cones forced on to tapered 
portions of the fan shaft. Between the two 
run hardened steel balls separated by small 
ball idlers carried in light steel floats. The 
function of these floats is to keep the idlers 
in the centre line of the larger balls, while 
the idler balls themselves eliminate the de- 
structive grinding action of the load balls. 
The shaft may be readily driven out through 
the fan wheel, pulley and bearings; the taper 
contact between shaft and inner sleeve thus 
being easily broken. 

The bearings are packed in vaseline when 
shipped from the factory and require no 
attention whatever, semi-annual 
repacking. Jn order to detect any defective 
parts each bearing is subjected to severe 
running load 
tons. 


except a 


tests under pressures 
We are informed that such 
bearings have been run for months under 
various without showing the 


slightest signs of wear or deterioration. 


meas- 
ured in 


conditions 


This type of fan possesses important ad- 
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their older forms. The fol- 


lowing are the claims: 


vantages Over 

“In the smaller sizes the bearing supports 
form an inherent part of the hanger, making 
a very compact and rigid combination, while 
insuring absolute alignment of the fan shaft: 
freedom from the necessity and expense of 


oiling is also secured. 


“Such fans may be pl 1 in the most 
conspicuous plac dirt 
and dust due to escaping oil. Journal fric 
tion has been almest entirely eliminated. Ii 


collecting 


necessary the it parts of the bearing 
may be readily dissembled for inspection or 


replacement. As a great and added advan 


tage these fans in the smaller sizes are made 


universally convertible, that is, they may be 
adiusted to discharge The 


even the 


in any direction. 


purchase of an entirely new fan or 
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These 
tans may be made either right or left hand 
or inverted to the bear- 
for which special oiling arrangements 


change of hanger is thus obviated. 


without reference 
ings, 
The same 
hanger is used on both single and double 
exhausters.”’ 


would be required in other types. 


Che convertible type with bearings formed 


in the hanger and with overhung wheel is 


made in sizes up to and including 60 inch 


shell. In 


nary form of casing construction is employed 


diameter larger sizes the ordi- 
and the bearings are of necessity constructed 


as independent yoxes to be bolted on to the 


I 
supports. In the larger fans the bearings 


ball races instead of one, as in 


1 
] 


contain two a 
the case of the smaller 


\ 
Two 
hardened cups are forced back to back into 
a circular containing ring; a sleeve is placed 
at the middle, end of 


sizes. case 


upon each which is 
! The whole, in- 
cluding balls, is held on pivot centre of the 
ball and socket type by which self alignment 


is secured. 


forced a case hardened cone. 


each of which is 
the fan, are bolted 
supported by angle iron up- 
rights, both securely riveted to the fan sheet. 


The bearings, 
entirely independent of 


to cross bars. 


The fan shaft is slipped through the sleeve. 

In both types the balls are protected from 
Freedom 
from leakage of oil, pollution of air by odors 
of heated oil and soiling of surfaces with 
which the oil may come in contact are ad- 


dust by easily removable washers. 


vantages following this special construction. 
tests 
Massachusetts 


with two 
that the 
power requirements of the ball bearing fan 


Careful recently made 


35-in fans, showed 


than for the fan 
equipped with plain babbited bearings. 


were 1O per cent. less 


ee oo 


The raw cotton exported from India dur- 


ing 1906-7 was 7,396,591 hundred weight, 


the principal purchaser being Japan, which 
took 1,728,958 hundred weight. The total 


= 
4% 


value of the crop was $73,218,910. 


According to a consular report the total 
number of wage earners in Canada in 1905 
was 391,487, the total wages paid amounting 
to $164,394,490. In five years the average 
wage per employe had increased $90.47. 


A LOOM PICKER. 


The objects of a new construction for a 
loom picker, recently patented, are lighter 
weight, increased durability, reduced fric- 
tion, and more accurate adjustment. The in- 
ventor states the difficulties with the ordi- 
nary pickers and describes the new one as 
follows: Pickers are ordinarily composed 
of raw hide, leather, canvas or similar ma- 
terial for the reason that the picker must 
necessarily be light in weight to properly 
perform its function. 
limited 


Such pickers are of 
two reasons. The 
raw hide end of the picker is more or less 
rapidly worn away by its contact with the 


durability for 


shuttle tip and in consequence ceases to 
drive the shuttle with the requisite pre- 
cision; the bearing in the opposite end or 
base of the picker where it is mounted upon 
the spindle is burned out by the friction and 
heat of the rapid movement upon the spin- 
dle, causing the picker to sag and to drag 
upon the bottom of the shuttle box where it 
is apt to become covered with oil. The sag- 
ging of the picker throws the picker end 
more or less completely out of alignment 
with the shuttle tip. 

From any or all of these causes the pick- 
ers in use at present soon become useless 
and have to be replaced. The oil used to 
lubricate the spindle and ease the run of the 
pickers is, by the rapid movement of the 
latter, thrown both upon the shuttle, the 
shuttle box, and upon the yarn or cloth in 
process of weaving. The end of the raw 
hide picker which comes in contact with the 
shuttle tip cannot be kept in strict align- 
ment so as to clear the edge of the shuttle 
box. When the shuttle tip does strike true 
in the center of the picker end which be- 
worn concave, a crooked 
the shuttle results. 

Fig. 1 is a side view of the picker; Fig. 2 
is a vertical section along the line, 2-2, Fig. 
1; Fig. 3 is a perspective top view; Fig. 4 
shows the picker in position. The picker 
consists of a base in which the ball bearings 
are located, and a short arm terminating in 
a head. The way in which it is mounted on 
the spindle is shown at Fig. 2. The balls 
in the bearings have two movements, a roll- 


comes throw of 



















ing motion upon the axes and a forward hel- 
ical movement about the axes of the spin- 
dles, following the groovings. 

The arm of the picker extending from the 
mounted base terminates in a head, as 
shown at Figs. 1 and 3. This head is a cy- 
lindrical internally threaded shell into which 
a bushing is screwed. The latter is likewise 
internally threaded and a plug, preferably of 
raw hide, is screwed therein. When the face 
of the plug becomes worn by contact with 
the shuttle tip the plug can be readily re- 
moved and a new one inserted in the head of 





FIG. I. 


the picker, thus doing away with the neces- 
sity for substituting an entire new picker. 

In Fig. 4 the shuttle is located in the 
lowermost shuttle box, the under side of the 
web of the picker being cut out, as shown in 
Fig. 1, to fit the edge of the shuttle box. This 
serves not only to control the throw of the 
shuttle but also to guide the action of the 
picker. The shuttle box is supported by the 
vertical rod. 





FIG. 4 


The use of two parallel spindles, one of 
which is adjustably bracketed in the loom 
frame results in perfect alignment between 
the shuttle tip and the center of the picker 
plug. The plug, which is usually of raw 
hide, becomes and unless a 
slight raising or lowering of the picker head 
and its plug can be effected a crooked throw 
of the shuttle is liable to result. By the new 
arrangement of parts the set screws may be 
loosened and the upper spindle may be 
slightly turned, thus moving the lower spin- 
dle toward the shuttle and elevating the 
picker head and plug, or moving the lower 
spindle away from the shuttle, which corre- 


worn concave 





NEW MACHINERY. 


FIG, 


spondingly depresses the picker plug. 
The bushing is composed of a metal 
harder than that of which the picker is made. 
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THE SULLIVAN HAND BALING PRESS. 


A hand baling press which is easily tran- 
sported from part of a building to 
another and adapted for baling loose stock, 


one 


rags and similar materials, is built by the 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N. H. 
The Sullivan press has been in use in cotton, 


woolen, paper and pulp mills for the past 30 





which time its merits have 


been clearly demonstrated. 


years, during 
Many improve- 
made from time to time 
and the builders are now confident that no 
better hand baling press is offered to the 
trade. 

The press is 


ments have been 


made of the best selected 
stock, in a thoroughly workmanlike manner, 
designed to combine the greatest strength 





and durability. At the same time it is sim- 


ple in construction, with few working parts, 


and may easily be operated by either one 


or two men. QOne person with a 24 by 48- 


inch Sullivan press can make a two foot by 
foot bale of woolen 
1 


about 500 pounds. 


four waste, weighing 


The operation of baling consists merely in 

I - F . . 
pulling down the follower, which is the part 
1 ] x 


compressing the material in the box of the 
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press, by means of the cross-beam, which is AN IMPROVED COTTON COMBER. 
in turn forced down by the hand levers. 
The 
by steel links suspended from each end of 
the bar, and are operated by engaging the 
tip of the the iron racks on each 
side, one or two teeth at a time, and pulling 
the levers The 
while the up-sweep of lever is being made, 


the Heilmann cotton 
comber, invented in Bolton, Eng., and re- 
cently patented in this country, is intended 
to simplify the construction of the machine 
and increase its efficiency. It consists of 
mechanism for raising and lowering the top 
detaching rollers direct from the nipper 
shaft, comprising a combination of suitable 


A modification of 
levers are connected with the cross-bar 


lever in 


1 


down. beam is held down, 


by mez f the long hooks, suspended from 
of the beam between the links and 


the upright posts, in the teeth 


each end 


which catch 
of the racks. 

When tl material is 
pressed, the f1 side 
and the 


sufficiently com- 


board is removed, 

f the latter 
been previously placed in the bottom 
the left for them, 
y material was put in, and brought 
up over the side boards with the ends left 


ropes or bands fastened: 
having 
of the 


before an\ 


if 


press, in spaces 


hanging outside. 


When the follower is put 
on for the final compression, the ropes or 
bands are brought over the top of the bale 


levers and dispensing with the separate cams 
and levers hitherto employed for the pur- 
pose. 


through the spaces in the under side of the 
follower, corresponding to those in the bot- 
of the 


Fig. I is a transverse sectional elevation 
of the new comber; Fig. 2, a perspective 
view of the various parts. 

The main parts of the comber are of the 
ordinary Heilmann construction. One cam 
shaft and the cams thereon and the levers 
hitherto employed for raising and lowering 
the top detaching roller are dispensed with. 
The nipper shaft, A, the cam, A’, for actuat- 
ing it and the cam lever, a, are also con- 
structed as heretofore. To the nipper shaft, 
A, is affixed an adjustable arm, B, which os- 
cillates with the shaft. A bracket, B’, is 
screwed or keyed fast to the shaft and pro- 
vided with a pin or stud, b, upon which the 
lever, B, is pivoted and is held rigidly in posi- 
tion by two set screws, b’, one on either side. 
The position of the lever, A, is adjusted to 


tom 


tied 


press. The ropes are, of course, 
1r fastened securely before the pressure 
on the bale is released. The bale being now 
ready to remove, the 
the 


with the 


pressure is relieved and 
off. The 
hooks hanging upon it, 
may be held up at the top of the standards, 
by means 


follower taken cross-beam, 


De iene Te 4 pani Teaaataettin, aici ee Ale, AEA ee 


links and 


. of the wooden latches or buttons 
provided at each end 
Further 


for the purpose. 


information can be obtained by 


application to the manufacturers. 


Bee eee ee ee 


a 
In proportion to its size, Piedmont, Italy, 
is perhaps the most prolific silkworm district 


_ 


of the world, the yield during 1906 amount- 
ing to 11,001,647 pounds. 
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a limited extent in either direction by the set 
screws, b’. These set screws project through 
lugs at either side of the bracket. 

The lever, B, on the nipper shaft, A, is ad- 
justably connected with a lifter lever, D, 
mounted upon the lifter shaft, d, which is 
journaled in bearings in the usual way, so 
that the movement given to the lever, B, by 
the nipper shaft is transmitted to the lifting 
lever, D, and the detaching roller, G. 

The connection between the lever, B, and 
the lever, D, is effected by means of a stud, 
E, adjustably affixed to the end of the lever, 
B, on which is a bowl or runner and which 
takes into a groove, f, in the face of an ad- 
justable disk, F, fitted on the end of the 
lever, D. The position of the stud, E, in the 
end of the lever, B, is preferably made ad- 
justable to vary the throw of the lever, D, 
as may be required. The disk, F, is fitted 
onto the lever, D, and is made in two parts, 
one of which is provided with a groove, f, 
to receive the end of the stud, E. The other 
part is affixed to the lever, D, its position on 


the lever nearer to or further from the ful- 
crum, that is the lifter shaft, d, can be ad- 
justed as may be required. 

The part of the disk, F, carrying the 
groove, f, is affixed to the other part by a 
bolt or screw so that the inclination of the 
groove relatively to the lever, D, can be al- 
tered and adjusted as required. The lever, 
D, at its upper end carries the top detaching 
roller, G, and as it is oscillated by the lever, 
B, the roller, G, is moved to and from the 
cylinder, H. By altering the position of the 
part of the disk, F, carrying the groove, f, 
relatively to the lever, B, the duration of the 


dwell of the top detaching roller upon the 
fluted segment oi the cylinder can be regu- 
lated. 

To the lower end of the lever, D, or to 
the disk, F, a band or chain is attached 
passing over a pulley to support a weight to 
balance the detaching rollers, being about 
equal to that applied to the rollers. By this 
construction it is said to be possible to reg- 
ulate the dwell of the top detaching roller 
upon the fluted segment to suit any class of 
cotton or obtain any desired percentage of 
waste. It also results in much better piec- 
ings and lighter running of the machine, the 
evenness and strength of yarn being greatly 
improved. 

iiaiientitginniniialniiniiantintins 


Bleaching Cotton Yarn in the Skein. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Kindly inform me the best method of bleaching 
cotton yarn in the skein? Mason (983) 


The latest and probably the best method 
of bleaching cotton yarn in the skein is by 


the chain system, especially if large quanti- 
ties are to be bleached. If the production is 
small I would advise the old system of vats, 
sticks and horses. The advantages of the 
chain system include less handling, reduction 
of the cost of labor, increased production 
and work. Every practical 
man knows of the high cost of handling yarn 
by the old method. 


To obtain an even 


more uniform 


bleach the material 
must be handled in bundles before boiling, 
opened out, washed in the vat, turned and 
handled in the chemic vat until the process 
is completed. By the chain system the prcc- 
similar to that of bleaching piece 
goods in the rope form. The most objec- 
tionable part of the chain method is linking 


ess is 


up the skeins and afterwards opening the 
links. soon be- 
work. The re- 
mainder of the chain process is carried on in 
the machine and pits. If the pits are built 
in the right way the chemicking, washing and 
scouring can be done as the goods lie in the 
pits. 


The operatives, however, 


come very expert at this 


This saves a large amount of labor 
and enables a greater quantity of goods to 
be handled at the same time. There is also 
a saving of bleaching materials. The liquor 
is pumped from the pits into a storage vat 


and used over again. Dulcimer. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA HIGH SPEED CROSS 
QUILLER. 


The Oswald Lever Co., Lehigh Ave. and 
Mascher St., Philadelphia, have just put on 
the market an improved cross traverse quill- 
ing machine to wind from skeins, spools or 
It is 
built to run from 1,800 to 2,400 revolutions 


mule cops on to quills or paper tubes. 


stops it should there be any obstruction or 
tangle in the yarn or skein. Special attach- 
ments may be applied, such as positive and 
other tensions for various kinds of work. 
The Oswald Lever Company has had long 
experience in building quillers and winders, 
and this latest product embodies the result 
of their experience in this work, and they 
have aimed to produce the simplest possible 


HIGH SPEED CROSS QUILLER. 


per minute. Among the advantages pointed 
out by the manufacturers are the following: 
A vibrating thread guide gives a uniform 
cross traverse which works close to the quill 
and by laying the thread in the proper place 
makes a solid, hard quill with no open spaces 
between the cross. 


This quiller is fitted with a very simple 


which 
when the 


stop-motion, 
promptly 


the 
breaks 


stops 
end 


spindle 


and also 


machine, one that is easy to manipulate and 
is as near “fool proof” as possible. They 
claim that it costs little or nothing to keep 
in repair, the first cost being the only cost. 
Further information may be obtained from 
the manufacturers. 


Ee 


It is estimated that there are about 200 
cotton factories in Brazil with 1,300,000 
spindles and 45,000 looms. 





Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Etc. 


LEACHING WOOL STOCK WITH PER- 
OXIDE OF SODIUM. 


From the Dyer and Calico Printer. 

Bleaching with sodium peroxide consists 
of obtaining an alkaline solution of hydrogen 
peroxide, and then, by the action of the fibre, 
a liberation of an atom of oxygen from each 
molecule of the hydrogen peroxide solution. 
The oxygen is in a nascent condition and 
attacks the coloring matter present, and ox- 
idizes it to a colorless body. A great deal 
of the success and usefulness of the process 
depends upon the nature of the coloring 
matter present in the fiber. Natural wools 
have a slight yellow tint, and a darker yellow 
tint in some of the fibers, in natural grey 
wools brown and black fibers are mixed with 
yellow ones. 

In shoddy goods there is the coloring mat- 
ter with which the material has been pre- 
viously dyed, and it is possible to remove 
much color from material which has 
been dyed with indigo, or from any in which 


any 


an oxidizing action has been used in the 
previous dyeing operation. Very good re- 
sults can be obtained from any material 
which has been dyed with acid dyes. In any 
case a small sample of the material can be 
tried to judge if it will pay to bleach with 
sodium peroxide. 


With natural 


wools the best results are 


obtained with the vellow fibers; the coloring 
matter in these seems to be more easily ox- 
idized than in the grey wools. 


In the brown 
and black the color can be removed, but it 
finally costs more for bleaching than the pur- 
chase of a better sample of wool in the first 
instance. However the brown fibers can be 
Oxidized to a light vellowish brown and the 
black fibers will give a dark brown. With 
shoddy goods, a much better result is ob- 
tained if they are given a preliminary strip- 
ping with ammonia; this seems to loosen 
the coloring matter. One great advantage 
of the peroxide bleach is that it does not 
affect the lustre of the wool; if anything, it 
tends to increase it. 


The bleaching can be done in a wooden 
vessel, which must be heated with a lead 
coil. If an open steam pipe is used, the 
liquor is liable to become contaminated by’ 
impurities out of the pipe and also in the 
steam. Copper must not enter the bleaching 
bath because there is a probability of copper 
salts forming, and if any of these are present 
the oxygen will be liberated at an abnor- 
mally high speed, thus causing a great waste 
of available gas. Iron must not be allowed 
in the solution because this forms brown iron, 
salts which stain the material. All sodium 
peroxide contains a small percentage of iron, 
as the apparatus used in the manufacture is 
made of iron. If this is allowed to go into 
the solution in an uncombined condition, af- 
ter the bath has been used a few times, there 
will be sufficient iron present to cause a dis- 
coloration of the whole bulk of the material. 
To remedy this, sodium phosphate is added, 
in the proportion of about 1/2 ounce phos- 
phate to every pound of peroxide. The 
phosphate combines with the iron to form a 
soluble salt, thus keeping it in solution, and 
at the same time in a harmless condition. 

To make up a very useful bleaching solu- 
tion, a good proportion is to take, for every 
6,000 (720 gallons) of water, 

10 lbs. sulphuric acid’ (168° Tw.), 
7 Ibs. sodium peroxide, 
14 lb. sodium phosphate. 

The sulphuric acid and sodium phosphate 
are first put into the water, and the sodium 
peroxide is gradually added with constant 
stirring. With the above proportions the 
bath will be found to be about neutral; if it 
should be still acid a good plan is to add 
small quantities of sodium peroxide until it 
is just alkaline, and then make it acid by the 
addition of dilute sulphuric acid. 

The bath is gradually warmed up while the 
sodium peroxide is being added; this facili- 
tates solution. The bath is now given a good 
stirring for a few minutes and then allowed 
to stand for 5 or 10 minutes; this is neces- 
sary to be sure that all the sodium peroxide 
is dissoived, otherwise if any gets on the ma- 
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terial in an undissolved condition, it will 
cause it to become tendered. 

A white scum will have formed upon the 
surface of the solution. This is carefully re- 
moved, and then sufficient alkali is added to 
make the bath alkaline. The degree of alka- 
linity can be regulated in conjunction with 
the temperature of the bath; the hotter the 
solution the less the degree of alkalinity. 
The best temperature to work is between 
120° and 160° F. In all cases the bath must 
always be alkaline when being used. The 
alkalies generally used are silicate of soda, 
ammonia or borax. One great objection to 
using silicate is that after the bath has been 
used, upon making it acid for the following 
batch, an insoluble precipitate of H,SiO, is 
thrown out, which spoils the bath. Am- 
monia is rather quick in its action and causes 
the oxygen to be liberated rather quickly. 
Borax is Weak, but has neither of the 
objections that apply to silicate and am- 
monia, but it can be used to advantage by 
mixing it with ammonia. 

Having made the bath the required degree 
of heat and alkalinity, the material is now 
put in as quickly and evenly as possible, and 
then pushed well under the liquor. It is then 
down by means of a light wooden 
This must be at least two or three 
inches below the surface of the liquor; other- 
wise, if any of the material becomes ex- 
posed, stains are the result. The same thing 
occurs if the vat and cover are allowed to get 
dirty. 


very 


fastened 
frame. 


The vat may be covered with a heavy 
piece of canvas to keep in the heat. If the 
material is put in overnight it will be ready 
for taking out next morning. The material 
must be thoroughly cleansed from all soap, 
otherwise it will be impossible to use the vat 
To keep the bath till it is next 
required make it slightly acid, and, of course, 
bring it up to strength immediately before it 
is to be used. 
ee 

Eighty-two million pounds of clothing 
wool, 10 million pounds of combing wool and 
110 pounds of carpet wool were imported 


continuously. 


into the United States in the year ending 
July 1, 1907, representing a value of 41 1/2 
millions of dollars. 
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THE FINISHING OF COTTON GOODS. 


(Continued from September.) 


When a piece of cloth is passed singly 
through a hot glazing calender every thread 
is affected similarly, it becomes uniformly 
glazed, and presents a uniform appearance, 
but if one of the bowls be engraved with fine 
lines passing diagonally round the bowl, then 
some threads are glazed, while the contigu- 
ous threads are not affected; they have thus 
imparted to them the property of reflecting 
light in different degrees, and the effect pro- 
duced is very peculiar, not easy to describe, 
but is well known as watering or moiring. 

These moiring or watering calenders have 
usually three bowls (although two will 
answer if so required), the top and bottom 
bowl being made of cotton, and the middle 
of steel, engraved with fine lines running 
round the roller. This middle roller travels 
quicker than the cotton bowls, so that there 
is some friction on the cloth. Further, the 
cloth is made to move to and fro sideways, i. 
e., an oscillating motion is imparted to it, as 
it passes through the calender. The middle 
bowl, i. e., the engraved steel roller, is 
heated. 

By varying the manner in which the lines 
are engraved on the steel bowl—making 
them close together, far apart, fine, coarse, 
straight, round, or diagonal—a variety of 
watering effects can be produced. To ob- 
tain the best effects, it is necessary that the 
cloth should be slightly damp before water- 
ing, and the watering bowl hot. 

For watering finishes, the process gener- 
ally adopted is thus: Stiffen on first mangle, 
dry on cylinders, then again stiffen on a sec- 
ond mangle, dry over cylinders, dampen, cal- 
ender without pressure, one nip, dampen 
again, then water on watering calender and 
make up. 

Recipes for mixing are: 

(1) Four cans sago flour, 2 cans fish glue 
size (1 lb. glue to 1/2 gal. of water), 2 Ibs. 
cocoanut oil softening, 2 lbs. wax; make up 
to 120 gallons. 

(2) Four cans starch, 2 cans farina, 4 lbs. 
white soap softening, 2 lbs. wax; make up 
to 120 gallons. 
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A stiffness to the fabric will be produced 
thus: 

(3) Six cans sago flour, 2 cans farina, 4 
lbs. white soap softening, 2 lbs. wax; make 
120 gallons of mixing, or 

(4) Six cans starch, 3 cans sago flour, 4 
cans glue size (1 lb. glue to 1/2 gal. water), 
3 lbs. wax; make 120 gallons mixing. 

The finishing of curtains and laces is a 
most important operation in connection 
with these fabrics, consequently calling for 
the utmost care besides experience on the 
part of the the fact that the 
meshes, as compose the fabric, must be kept 
fully extended and in shape, a proper amount 
and quality of the stiffening mass used pre- 
venting their collapse. The bleached or dyed 
goods in the process having been singed, 
washed and dried in a hot room, are passed 
through a hot mixture of gum and starch, 
and passed between revolving cylinders be- 
fore leaving the trough in order to press out 
all surplus stiffening fluid, after which they 
are taken to the stretching room and 
placed with their edges on two frames, the 
heat of the room being kept at 80° F. and 
above, never below. 

By means of the side of the frames then 
being made to recede, the lace is then grad- 
ually drawn out to its full width, the utmost 
care being taken not to disturb the meshes 
of the structure, for upon this feature the 
quality and value of the article depend. 

The amount of stiffening and weight for 
single, double, and triple stiffness, also the 
color, clearness, crispness, and the elasticity 
of the fabric thus treated must be carefully 
considered. To insure freedom from small 
blotches of stiffening on the fabric, as well 
as to prevent impurities from clinging to the 
meshes, the fabrics are carefully lightly 
rubbed with. flannels, so as to equalize the 
stiffening, after which they are then gently 
beaten by switches and rods as they are dis- 
tending, a process which will promote their 
rapid drying, presenting a clean face and 
imparting elasticity to the fabric. The 
goods are then fanned by strong currents of 
air, and then carefully rolled up. 

The heavy sizing as necessary to be im- 
parted to the fabric will greatly increase their 
weight, two, three and up to four times the 


finisher, for 


weight of the unfinished fabric, producing 
with the last quoted amount of weighting a 
fabric, the edges of which will be sharp like 
a saw; all nets for foundations as articles of 
female attire being thus weighted and stiff- 
ened. This will readily explain that on ac- 
count of the importance of the weighting 
and stiffening processes to these fabrics, the 
greatest of care in connection with the 
proper selection of the articles for finishing 
must be exercised, they must be properly 
tested, i. e., the starch before use must be 
tested with reference to its purity of color, 


Fig.é 


whether it constituents for 
forming a good paste, has freedom from 
lumps, and will in boiling water swell into 
a thick jelly, together with its powers of ab- 
sorbing water, all being requisites for a first 
class starch for the finishing of lace fabrics. 

Cotton fabrics to imitate wool, such as 
suitings, flannelettes, etc., require a short 
nap raised on both sides of the fabric by 
means of napping 


possesses the 


and shearing in order to 
give them a good appearance, for the com- 
mission merchant and in turn the consumer. 
On account of the importance of these fab- 
rics to cotton manufacturers, we will now 
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give a description of these two processes 
more in detail, knowing that they will be ap- 
preciated by the reader. 

Napping. The use of nappers in finishing 
cotton goods has long passed its expéri- 
mental stage, in fact in connection with fab- 
rics quoted before, they have become a nec- 
essary adjunct to the finishing room of any 
cotton mill. 

The a series of 
workers or napping rolls mounted upon a 
large cylinder, rotating in one direction, 
while the motion imparted to the individual 
workers is in the reverse direction. 3y 
means of suitably placed application rolls, 
which can be controlled simultaneously, the 
contact of the cloth with the wire clothing 
of the workers is regulated, the production 
of the machine depending to a considerable 
extent upon the number of 


napper itself consists of 


contacts the 
cloth has with the napping rolls. All nap- 
pers are provided with a cleaning device of 
some kind of construction and which keeps 
the workers or napping rolls always in the 
same clean condition, and when therefore 
contact of them with the cloth is of 
uniform efficiency. 

To imitate the teasel point, or at least the 
elasticity of the teasel point, has been the 
chief aim of all inventors of napping machin- 
ery, and we must acknowledge that most of 
them have succeeded admirably. 

The efficiency of the napper being constant 
and known to the operator, it will be readily 
seen that any piece of cloth run through the 
napper will get practically the same amount 
of gigging as another piece, provided the 
application of the fabric to the action of the 
workers is not varied, and the number of 
runs given equal to that of the first piece. 

The principle of construction of all nap- 
pers, to a certain extent, is identical, the 
chief difference being found in their mode of 


each 


contact, the number of these contacts, and 
the number of workers. 

Napping machinery was introduced into 
this country from 
twenty 
sisting of a 
ranged in a 


somewhat over 
machine then con- 
rollers 


France 
years ago, the 
(workers) ar- 
shaft 


forming a cylinder similar to a teasel drum. 


series of 


circle around a common 


The wires of these workers pointed forward 


or in the same direction as the cylinder re- 
volved, while at the same time each worker 
turned around its own axis backwards. It is 
apparent that if the surface speed of the 
workers around their own axis backwards 
would be equal to the surface speed of the 
drum (formed by these workers) forwards, 
that the workers would roll over, without 
working, any goods brought in contact with 
them. Only when the surface speed of these 
workers backwards became less than that of 
the drum forwards, could these workers do 
any work. The difference between these 
two speeds is called the “energy of the ma- 
chine” and all napping machines in use to- 
day are provided with some mechanism by 
which the speed of the napping rollers can be 
varied as much as is necessary to produce 
certain results of naps. In the older nap- 
ping machines, the goods were brought in 
contact with the periphery of this drum by 
being stretched under and over rollers form- 
ing tangents to the outer circle of the drum. 

By this method, however, the fibre is 
dragged out parallel to the face of the fab- 
ric, and because the rollers or workers are 
not in constant contact with the fabric, when 
a worker comes in contact with the fabric, it 
strikes the tightly stretched fabric so hard 
that it causes the same to vibrate and some 
of the points of the wire will let go of the 
thread where they have taken hold and slip 
over a certain space before they take hold 


again and thereby produce an uneven nap. 
We will now describe the construction and 
operation of a modern napper. 


In this ma- 
chine the drum carries around its periphery 
the napping rolls which are divided into two 
series, each series comprising every alternate 
roll, the rolls in one series being situated 
farther from the axis of the drum than the 
rolls of the other series. The clothing on 
the outer series of rolls is arranged to have 
its wires point in one direction, while the 
wires on the inner series of rolls point in 
the opposite direction. 

In order to give an idea of the working 
of this napper to the reader, the accompany- 
ing diagram, Fig. 8, is given, showing the 
relation of the two sets of workers or nap- 
ping rolls in the machine to the cloth to be 


napped. From this illustration it will be 
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seen that the fabrics to be napped are con- 
stantly in contact with the wire points of 
the clothing of the workers, with the excep- 
tion of three rolls at a time, and which then 
are under the action of the cleaners. 

The principle of napping by this machine 
is based upon the relative surface speeds be- 
tween the cloth under operation and the 
drum of the napping rolls. Taking the con- 
ditions as given in the illustration, and sup- 
posing that the teeth of the clothing of the 
outer series of rolls, a, point in a forward di- 
rection with reference to the direction of ro- 
tation of the drum and the direction of axile 
rotation of the napping rolls opposite to that 
of the drum, and the clothing being passed in 
the same direction as said drum revolves, it 
will be readily understood by the reader that 
in order to produce any napping by this 
outer series of napping rolls, a, the surface 
speed of the drum must be greater than the 
surface speed of the napping rolls in relation 
to their own axes, and the surface speed of 
the cloth must be less than the difference in 
speed between said drum and napping roll, 
in order that the outer surface or point of 
contact of the napping roll with the cloth 
should move in a forward direction and at 
the same time should be faster than the 
speed of the cloth, in order to have a pull or 
drag on the fibres with which the points of 
the teeth come in contact. The main shaft 
of the napper, as carrying the drum, has the 
driving pulley secured to it, while the outer 
series of napping rolls is driven from the 
right end and the inner series from the left 
end of the machine, thus allowing the rate 
of speed of these two series of napping rolls 
to be varied independently of each other 
when required. 

From the illustration it will be seen that 
all of the napping rolls, a and b, are rotated 
in the same direction as indicated by the ar 
rows, but as stated before, by making the 
surface speed of the outer series of rolls, a, 
less than the drum, they will revolve in a 
forward direction, and owing to the direc- 
tion of its wire points will nap the goods. 

On the other hand,.the series of inner nap- 
ping rolls, b, are driven more rapidly than 
the drum, that is, in surface speed, so that 
the rolls of this series will have a backward 


motion with relation to the direction of the 
revolution of the drum, and owing to the di- 
rection of wire points, will also nap the 
cloth. The relative speed of the napping 
rollers in this machine is controlled by 
change gears, thus enabling the machine to 
always produce the same energy on a cer- 
tain class of goods. 


The cleaning of these two series of nap- 


ping rolls is done by placing one cleaner, c, 
outside and another, d, inside of the drum, 
both being positively driven by gears. The 
outside cleaner, c, then will clean the inner 
series, b, of napping rolls, while the inside 
situated cleaner, d, will clean the outer 
series, a, of napping rolls. e and f are guide 
rollers. 

Shearing. On all ordinary cotton goods 
the shear blades are used not for trimming 
off the nap of the fibres to an even length, as 
on most woolen goods, but rather for cut- 
ting off projecting threads and fibres so as 
to leave the fabric perfectly smooth and free 
from protruding ends. 

The main object with cotton flannel and 
similar popular fabrics is to give them after 
napping, by means of shearing, a good ap- 
pearance, an evenness of the nap only, 
whereas in connection with other goods not 
napped, shearing is done for the trimming 
off of the natural nap of the fibres to an even 
length. The greatest of care on the part of 
the operator is required in order to keep the 
shear in good condition. It is of the great- 
est of importance that he understands its 
working, and carefully attends to its proper 
setting and running, in many instances want 
of judgment and neglect in this matter caus- 
ing damage to the fabric under operation. 

The most important parts of the shear are 
its cylinder and ledger blade, i. e., the cut- 
ting device of the machine, and upon its 
proper condition and adjustment the success 
of the process of shearing more particularly 
depends. The larger the cylinder, the fewer 
its revolutions required, and since then there 
are more cutting edges presented at one of 
its revolutions to the fabric, they will conse- 
quently keep longer in order, the blades are 
not so apt to get hot by friction, and a bet- 
ter finish the result. The temper of the 
blades differ considerably, if too hard they 
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are brittle, again if too soft, a frequent grind- 
ing is necessary. 

The most important work for the shear 
tender is to keep the blades in good cutting 
condition. If dull, grinding must be re- 
sorted to, again an operation requiring ex- 
perience and good judgment on the part of 
the operator. For this work reverse the cyl- 
inder belt and cover up all the exposed parts 
of the machine, and when the grinding may 
commence. The finest and best emery 
powder, made into a thin paste with a good, 
clear oil, not too thick, should be used. A 
good mixture may be made of equal parts 
of No. 120 and flour of emery mixed with 
good lard oil to a thick paste, and when the 
grinding is nearly completed, finish up with 
a mixture of flour of emery and oil. This 
mixture is spread on a strap fastened to a 
piece of wood a few inches wide and a foot 
long. The paste is thus transferred all along 
the cylinder as evenly as possible, pouring 
out thin oil frequently to wash the emery 
down on the blades. Continue grinding 
until a thin knife edge is got on the ledger 


The cylinder is then taken out, and a hone 
applied to the ledger blade, using a 25° slant 
towards the rest, and a very thin bevel will 
be produced on the edge of the blade. 

The grinding being finished, the back of 
the cylinder blades is run over with a whet- 
stone or fine file to take off the feather edge, 
if there is any, and all must then be wiped 
clean. The cylinder is then put in, and a 
trial made to cut wet paper; if not correct, 
the ledger blade is raised all along by the 
top set screws. With proper care on the 
part of the shear tender, grinding need not 
be resorted to more than once in about four 
weeks. 


Oo 


A HOIST FOR DYE VATS. 


This hoist, recently patented, makes it 
possible to drive the carriage and operate 
the yarn-frame drums with the same motor. 
Fig. I is a plan showing the mechanism; 
Fig. 2, a side view; Fig. 3, an elevation 
showing the hoisc and dye vat. The car- 
riage is mounted on rails directly above one 

















Pa My 


and the cutters of the cylinder are sharp. It 
is a good policy to change the place of be- 
ginning to apply the fiddle each time a fresh 
supply of emery is applied, since wherever 
the fiddle is first applied, that part is sure to 
get the most grinding and in this way things 
can be kept nearly even. 


or more dye vats and arranged to be 
mounted on the dye vat is the yarn frame 
from which the yarn is suspended. If the 
yarn in the dye vat is to be removed, the 
carriage is placed in position directly over 
the vat, the chains attached to the yarn 
frame and the motor shifted so as to allow 
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its pinion to mesh with the wheel. The con- 
troller arm is then shifted so as to throw 
power into the motor so that it will turn in 
one direction, coiling the chains upon the 
drums and lifting the frame out of the vat. 

After it has reached a certain height, the 
motor is stopped, and is shifted so that its 
pinion will disengage the wheel and engage 
a gear wheel, the worm wheel holding the 
shaft in position. The controller arm is 
then moved so as to throw power into the 
motor again and the carriage moves the 
frame to one side of the vat when the dyed 
yarn can be removed and other yarn placed 
in position, when the frame is 
the vat and lowered. 

By making the worm wheel 


moved over 


connections, 


Bleaching Merino Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Where can I get the best information on bleach- 
ing merino goods; that is, cotton and worsted 
mixed? I have used brimstone, but that takes 
away too much of the woolly feel. We have used 
peroxide, but that is too expensive for our class 
of work. We must have something that will give 
the goods a soft woolly feel. Plain (959). 


] fear your correspondent will have a long 
way to go before he finds a process that will 
give him all he The peroxide 
bleach is expensive, but I would recommend 
its use if he wants his goods to come out 


desires. 


right and to be put on the market as first 
quality. The complaint is made that the 
brimstone takes away the woolly feel. If 





as shown, each of the shafts are locked when 
the motor is out of gear, so that there is no 
liability of the parts being shifted after the 


power is cut off. Both the shafts are driven 


ore rane 


FIG. 3. 

from the motor, but it will be understood 
that in some instances it may be necessary 
only to drive one of the shafts. 





this is the case the goods must have a larger 
percentage of cotton than wool, as sulphur 
will make the cotton feel harsh and hard, 
whereas if there is a larger percentage of 
wool than cotton, the sulphur will leave the 
goods in a soft woolly condition. I would 
advise, therefore, to keep on with the brim- 
stone bleach and finish the goods off after 
bleaching. They can be finished in several 
After the goods are bleached and 
washed give them a handling in an oil or 


t 


ways. 


soap solution, using 10 to 15 per cent. of 


I 
oil or 5 to 10 per cent. soap, with soft water. 


Have the bath at a temperature of 80° to go°. 
This bath can be given in a mangle where 
the goods are in the open width, leaving 
them there for at least two hours so that 
the oil will thoroughly penetrate the fabric 
before drying. This method of producing 
the soft feel required could also be helped 
by having the goods come off the driers 
cold; this is one important point in obtain- 
Do not have 
hot. I 


them 
visited 


ing the best results. 


come off wet or too have 
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some mills where could not hold his 
hand in a pile of cloth because of the heat. 

Another thing that would help is to have 
two brushes, with short, hard bristles, fixed 
up behind the driers, one operating on the 
top side of the cloth and one on the bottom, 


bars being set in a position to enable the 


one 


brushes to have just enough pressure on 
the goods to act as a beater, but not enough 
to fray the goods. 

It is essential to use a good quality of 
soluble oil and a good quality of soap, both 
to be neutral. The quantity of oil and soap 
can be varied to suit the different qualities 
of goods and the different results required. 
3y this method the cotton is nearly restored 
to the state it would be in after a regular 
cotton bleach. 


any 


The wool is not injured in 
way. Delco. 


— - ——_ -——__ e- _ ———_ —_ — 


Fast Black on Mixed Goods. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

Kindly let us know if you have any dye recipe 
for mixed wool, cotton and shoddy, all to be 
dyed a fast black that will stand fulling, bleaching 
and cross dyeing Linton (979) 

| have looked into the proposition some- 
what extensively for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether or not a fast black, or com- 
bination of blacks, might yield the desired 
result. 
possible to dye a mixture of 
cotton, with pure wool and extracted wool 
(shoddy) almost any shade of black, but to 
have such a black resist the successive ac- 
tion of 


[t is quite 


fulling, bleaching and cross-dyeing, 
is somewhat out of reason 
single black dye will do it. 

On the other hand, it is quite possible to 
dye the cotton a given shade of black with 
one dyestuff, and the mixed wool and shoddy 
an almost identical shade with another dye- 
stuff, and then mixing the cotton and wool- 
shoddy together, the resulting fibers to be 
capable of resisting, say, fulling, or even 
cross-dyeing, but when it comes to bleach- 
ing, the kind of bleach bath would have to 
be known. 


and no known 


Beyond any doubt, the best blacks for 
cotton today are the sulphur blacks and not 


excepting the standard aniline oil or salt 
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black, but the former do not stand bleaching 
in a_chloride of lime bath. For brilliancy, 
the diazotized blacks on cotton are greatly 
esteemed, but they do not quite fully resist 
chlorine bleach, although when properly 
dyed will stand both cross-dyeing and full- 
ing. 

For wool (and shoddy) the best black is, 
of course, logwood, but even this has its 
weak points, especially when considered 
from its chlorine resisting properties. The 
so-called Alizarine Blacks (not the ordinary 
acid blacks misnamed “alizarine” blacks) 
dyed upon a chrome mordant, or those 
which are fixed upon the fiber by means of 
“after chroming” are excellent. 

To attempt to enumerate the specific dyes 
that your correspondent might employ would 
be to give the list of each advertiser in the 
Textile World Record, and would serve no 
purpose, other than to confuse. If the de- 
sire is to dye the mixture of stock as sug- 
gested, a black that will resist the combined 
influence of fulling, bleaching and cross-dye- 
ing, it is my opinion that the results will be 
of little value, if one dye is expected to do 
it, but it is within the bounds of possibility 
to secure fair results if each fiber (cotton, 
wool and shoddy) are dyed the proper shade 
with the dye best suited for that particular 
fiber, and then afterwards mixing. 

If your correspondent will send a sample 
of the shoddy he intends to employ, a prac- 
tical suggestion could be worked out, and 
which I would take pleasure in doing. 

Beta-Naphthol. 


“Linton” has not made his question very 


clear. Why does he want to dye his wool 
twice, which he would do providing it was 
dyed with the cotton in the first instance and 
afterwards cross dyed? Cross dyeing as un- 
derstood by the dyeing trade is where the 
cotton is first dyed, then woven into the 
fabric with uncolored wool and then dyed in 
an acid bath. 

Many dGyers like union blacks which will 
dye cotton and wool in one bath. Nearly 
every dye firm sells a black of this sort 
which will dye cotton and wool in a neutral 
bath at a boil, but whether this would meet 


“Linton’s” needs could only be told after a 
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test. Some of the diazotized and developed 
blacks will dye cotton and wool in the one 
dveing fairly fast. The cotton dyed in this 
manner will stand cross dyeing and a severe 
milling and only slightly stain white. It also 
stands “sulphur stoving,” which I infer is 
what the inquirer means by bleaching. 

The proper way to make the best mix- 
tures which are to be cross dyed is to dye 
the cotton with a good diazotized or sulphur 
black, then mix with and 
dye. Most cross dyes are cotton warps or 


uncolored wool 
effect threads, but there are some cross dye 
blacks that and are 
used in the worsted cloaking trade as a back 
warp and filling. 


are made into blends 


To dye cotton and wool mixtures the best 


results are obtained by dyeing the cotton 
and wool separately; the cotton with sulphur 
black and the alizarine 
black. The wool could be colored with log- 
wood on a chrome bottom and fastened on 
The cotton could 


not be treated in this manner. 


wool with acid or 


top with a little chrome. 


Braumwolle. 


SS 


A SIZING SOLUTION. 


A process of sizing either woolen or wor- 
sted yarn with a mixture of potato starch 
and chloride of lime has recently been 
patented in Germany. 

A relatively small quantity of a weak so- 
lution of chloride of lime, not over 10° Be., 
is added at the boiling temperature to the 
solution of potato starch. This mixture is 
The 
following is the recipe: To obtain a medium 
size, 50 pounds of potato starch is mixed in 
100 pounds (12 gallons) of water, care being 
taken to break up all lumps. The mixture 
is then heated until it becomes thick. From I 
to 3 pounds of a 10° Be. solution of chloride 
of lime is mixed with 20 to 50 pounds (2 4/10 
to 6 gallons) of cold water. The quantities 
vary according as wool or cotton is to be 
sized. 


stirred until it becomes thin and clear. 


The chloride of lime solution is then 
added to the starch mixture and boiled for 
7 to 10 minutes until the odor of the chlo- 
ride of lime has disappeared. The thick 
mixture soon becomes thin and transparent 
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and can be used for sizing at a temperature 
of 120° to 140° F. It is claimed that this 
sizing mixture, on account of being neutral, 
has no injurious effects on either the fiber or 
the color. 

—_—_—————> 


LUSTER EFFECTS ON FABRICS. 


From Zeitschrift fuer Faerber--Industrie.) 


An apparatus, which can be attached to 
the ordinary cloth printing machine, and de- 
signed to produce shot and luster effects, has 
recently been patented in France. 

Five rollers, A, B, C, D, E, are placed in 
an ordinary printing machine. The engraved 
copper roller, B, is driven direct, and itself 
drives A and C, which revolve in the oppo- 


site way to B. D is the press cylinder of the 
machine and is driven by the roller, F, which 
is driven direct. 

The rollers, A, C, and D, are wrapped 
with an iron band wound spirally on the 
cylinder and perforated with fine holes. 
These bands are so applied that the burr of 
the holes come into contact with the fabric, 
imparting to the cylinder a very rough sur- 
face, to which the goods readily cling. As 
the rollers, A and C, are of equal diameter 
and run at the same speed, and as the fabric 
follows their motion accurately, the tension 
of the goods remains constant as they pass 
over the printing roller, and the color is ap- 
plied with absolute uniformity. 

On leaving the roller, C, the 
drawn out of the machine by the rough 
roller, D. The copper printing roller may 
be engraved or not, according to 
stances. In 


goods are 


circum- 


special cases, two engraved 
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printing rollers may be used instead of one, 
when an additional guiding roller must be in- 
troduced. This machine has turned out very 
well in practice and gives results which fric- 
tion has never yet been able to attain. By 
properly adjusting the proportions between 
the diameters and speeds oi the various roll- 
ers the printing can be done uniformly and 
without any undue strain upon the material. 
Emile Zundel has already printed several 
thousand pieces in very varied styles by this 
process. 

The fabrics best suited to this kind of 
manufacture are satins, velvets, plushes, etc., 
various kinds of raised and 
Shot effects are apt to be fugi- 
tive on raised goods on account of the ease 
with which the lay of the nap 
This avoided almost en- 
however, by shearing the nap as close 


as well as the 


felted gor yds. 


can be 
changed. may be 
tirely, 
as possible and taking care that it is thick. 

\ very fast style can be got on cotton by 
Very 
a super 


color discharges -with sulphur dyes. 


fine effects can also be produced by 
white using printing 

differenth; pattern shot 
effects can be produced, and by using two or 


ficial 


discharge. By 
rollers engraved, 


more printing rollers, part-colored effects 


can be obtained In all these cases it is also 
possible to overprint these articles, so that 
the. possibilities of the process are greatly 
multiplied. 


EQ 
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Immedial Colors; Cassella Color Co., New York. 

An elaborate folder of 410 samples showing 
shades obtained on cotton yarn by the use of Im- 
medial colors. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD KECORD. 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, and itis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market demand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphlet, in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price for the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. es 


Recipe No. 49. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Acid Cyanine B D on too lbs. worsted yarn. 


Prepare the dye bath with 


4 lbs. Acid Cyanine B D. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 
New York.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Water 


Enter at 150° F., bring slowly to a boil and dye 
at a boil for one hour. 

Acid Cyanine B D possesses good leveling and 
penetrating power. Its fastness to alkalies is ex- 
cellent and its fastness to light, weather, acids, 
carbonizing and washing is good. 


Recipe No. 50. 
Claret Red on Cotton and Wool Union Cloth. 


Claret B B on too lbs. cotton and 
union cloth. Prepare the dye bath with 


Union wool 


4 lbs. Union Claret B B. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 
New York.) 
Common Salt. 


Washington St., 
25 Ibs. 


Enter at 140° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 
il for 3/4 of an hour and work in the gradually 
cooling bath for 1/2 hour. 
Union Claret B B 


for the 


will be found an excellent 


dyeing of cotton and wool union 


Recipe No. 51. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 


Thiogene Bronze G on 100 lbs. cotton 


Prepare the dye bath with 


10 lbs. Thiogene Bronze G 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., 
York.) 
Ibs. Sodium Sulphide. 
Ibs. Soda Ash. 
‘ lbs. Common Salt. 





DYEING DEPARTMENT 


The dyestuff is dissolved as usual in the sodium 
sulphide and the bath brought to a boil. The ma- 
terial is dyed at a temperature just below the boil 
for one hour. 

Thiogene Bronze G possesses the characteristic 
fastness of the sulphur colors. 


Recipe No. £2. 
Scarlet on Cotton Yarn. 
Scarlet 8 B N on 

Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Diamine Fast Scarlet 8 B N. 

(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., 
York.) 
Soda Ash. 
Glauber’s 


Diamine Fast 100 lbs. cotton 


yarn. 


New 


1 lb. 


30 Ibs. Salt. 


Dye at a boil for one hour. 
Diamine Fast Scarlet 8 B N possesses very good 


fastness to mineral acids and washing and ap- 


proximately two weeks of sunlight. 


Recipe No. 53. 
Grey on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Alizarine 


Prepare the dy 


Grev B on 100 lbs. 


bath 


worsted yarn. 
with 


2 ozs. Acid Alizarine Grey B 
(Kalle & Co., 530 C ae 
Ibs. Acetic Acid 
3 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


anal New 


York.) 


Enter at 160° F., br a boil and dye ata 


boil for 40 minutes. 
Then add 
4 OZS 


D4 


Potassium Bichromate 


to the dye bath and continue the boiling for 1/2 


hour 


longer 


Acid Alizarine Grey B, when aftertreated in this 


manner, gives a desirable shade of which is 


to light. 


grey 
very fast 


Recipe No. 54. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 


Tetrazo Corinth G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 


Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs 


3 Tetrazo Corinth G. 
(American Dyewood Co., 
New York.) 

Common Salt. 


154 William St., 


25 lbs. 


Enter at 180° F. 
Tetrazo C 
great brilliancy and heavy body, 


ately fast to ligl 


and dye at a boil for one hour. 


srinth G gives Bordeaux 


which are moder- 
it and washing 
It is of the 


interest in union dyeing, as cotton 


is colored rather darker than the wool. 


shades of 


Recipe No. 55. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 


Chloramine Yellow R C on too lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Chloramine Yellow R C. 
(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 66 La 
fayette St., New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 
Chloramine Yellow R C will be found to give a 
very brilliant golden yellow color possessing very 
good fastness to light and chlorine and also good 


fastness to acids and alkalies. 


Recipe No. 56. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Acid Cyanine B F on 100 Ibs. 
Prepare the 


worsted yarn 


lye bath with 


Acid Cyanine B F. 
Aniline Works, 2 


4 Ibs. 
(Berlin 
York.) 

Sulphuric Acid. 
Glauber’s Salt (Crystals). 


3 Water St., New 


4 lbs 
20 lbs. 


Enter at 150° F., bring slowly to a boil 
at a boil for one hour. 
Acid Cyanine B F 


penetrating power. Its 


possesses good leveling 


fastness to alkalies 
and its fastness to light, 


cellent weather, aci 


carbonizing and washing 


1S good. 


Scarlet on Cotton Yarn. 
Fast Sx 


Prepare the dye bath with 


Diamine 
yarn. 


arlet G G on 100 


Diamine Fast 

sassella Color Co., 

York.) 

Soda Ash 

Glauber’s 
Dye ata boil 
Diamine Fast Scarle + G pos Ss very good 
fastness to mineral < ing and approxi- 


mately two weeks of 


Rec pr No. 58 
Light Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Astrole G on 100 Ibs 


Prepare the dye 


Alizarine rsted varn. 


bath with 
4 ozs. Alizarine Astrole G 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 66 La- 
fayette St., New York. 
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Sulphuric Acid. 


lt Salt. 


3 lbs. 
5 lbs. Glauber’s 


I 
Enter at 160° F 


Astrole G gives a very desirable light 
greenish blue, particularly in low percentages. 
Its fastness to light 


and dve at a boil for one hour. 
Alizarine 


and stoving is very good 
and its fastness to alkalies and acids is also good. 


Recipe No. 59. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 


iranol Fast Red on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 


Pre- 
dye bath with 


Paranol Fast Red. 


Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave., 


r one hour. 
1 is fast to light, 
alkali and does not 


valuabl 


milling, acids 


and wool. It is 


stain very 


Recipe No. 60. 
Lavender on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Alizarine Grey 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 ozs. Acid Alizarine Grey B. 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., New 
Acetic Acid 
Glauber’s S$ 


B on 100 lbs. worsted yarn 


York.) 


to a boil and dye at a 


when dyed directly gives 


an excellent shade of lavender which when after- 


treated with potassium bichromate becomes a very 


fast grey. Sec 


Re cipe No. 61. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Cyanine G F on too Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 lbs. Acid Cyanine G F. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 
New York.) 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
20 lbs. Giauber’s Salt (Crystals). 


worsted yarn. 


213 Water 


Enter at 150° F., bring slowly to a boil and dye 
at a boil for one hour. 
Acid Cyanine G F possesses good leveling and 


penetrating power. Its fastness to alkalies is ex- 
cellent and its fastness to light, weather, acids. 


carbonizing and washing is good. 


Re cipe No. 62. 
Grey on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Alizarine Grey B on 100 lbs. worsted yarn. 


Prepare the dye bath with 
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4 ozs. Acid Alizarine Grey B. 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., New York.) 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
3 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 160° F., bring to a boil and dye at a 
boil for 40 minutes. 
Then add 
6 ozs. Potassium Bichromate. 
to the dye bath and continue boiling for 1/2 hour 
longer. 
Acid Grey B when after-treated in 
this manner gives a desirable shade of grey which 
is very fast to light. 


Alizarine 


Recipe No. 63. 
Grey on Cotton Yarn. 
Diamine Fast Grey B N on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 
Prepare the dve bath with 
1% lbs. Diamine Fast Grey B N. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., 
York.) 
Common Salt. 


New 
20 lbs. 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
Diamine Fast Grey B N will be found of 
in the production of 


value 
compound shades and as a 
It possesses the characteristic proper- 
the direct 


self color. 
ties of cotton colors. 
Recipe No. 64. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Oxamine Dark Brown R on 100 lbs 
Prepare the dye bath with 


cotton yarn 


e it 


5 ips 


Oxamine Dark Brown R. 
(Badische Co., 128 Duane St., New York.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
Dark Brown R possesses good level 
dyeing qualities, with good fastness to light and 
alkalies. 


Oxamine 


_ 


CORRECTION. 


Recipe No. 45 for Black on Worsted Yarn 
in our March, 1908, issue contained an error. 


The recipe should have read Napthelene 
Black 4 B instead of Napthogene Black 4 B. 
This is a product of Read Holliday & Sons, 
Ltd., 7 Platt St., New York. 
<insiasianaandcilbaabaamibiinins 

The total value of the cotton manufactures 
imported into the United States in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1907, amounted to $73,- 
704,636; in the same period the exports of 
cotton manufactures amounted to $32,305, 
412. 





Mill News. 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements 
improvements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued weekly by the pub 


lishers of the Textile World Record, at $15.00 per year. 


COTTON. 


New Mills. 


*Alabama, Sylacauga. The Sylacauga Mills, re- 
ported incorporated with capital stock of $85,000 
in October, has not made arrangements as yet for 
the erection of a plant. J. W. Brown is pres. of 
this company and O. F. Luttnell, treas. At the 
time of the organization of the company, it was 
stated that a 5,000 spindle plant for the manufac- 
ture of 20s to 30s 


cotton hosiery 
equipped. 


yarns would be 


Canada, Ontario, Hamilton. The Bell Thread 
Co. of Montreal will occupy the premises formerly 
used by the Ontario Canning Co. 


Thread for man- 
ufacturing purposes will be made. 


*Georgia, Ball Ground. Rapid progress is be- 


g made on the plant for the Ball Ground Cotton 
Mills. 


*Georgia, Douglasville. It is reported that the 
Lois Cotton Mills will reorganize and provide for 
an extension of the original plans. J. M. Geer of 
Easly, S. C., is pres. and treas., and M. E. Geer, 
vice-pres, and gen. mgr. 


Plans 
prepared for the 


*Georgia, Jesup. 


and specifications are 
being 


proposed mill for the 
Creek Railway & Power Mig. Co., pre 
viously reported. It has been given out that the 
mill structure will be 2 stories high, 100 by 300 ft.. 
of stone and concrete blocks, with concrete floors, 
sanitary plumbing, and all up-to-date conveniences. 
The character of the textile machinery which wil! 
be required has not been given out. W. H 
Whaley pres. of the Merchants & Farmers Bank 
Plans 
er, of Columbia, 


Goose 


of this place is at the head of the company. 
have been prepared by D. G. Zeigl 
oe re 


oO 


*Georgia, Junction City. Further plans of the 
proposed cotton mill for this place are as follows: 
It is proposed to organize a $200,000 company to 
manufacture sheetings and osnaburgs. E. N. 
Clements, Charlotte, N. C., will probably be presi- 
dent and treasurer. The work of o*ganizing the 
company is being held up on account of the pres- 
ent depression, but will be carried to a successful 
conclusion. It is expected that construction work 
on buildings will commence the latter part of this 
year and manufacturing begin about June, 1900. 


*New York, Stuyvesant Falls. Manufacturing 
has started in the Van Alen Cotton Mills and the 
plant will be known in future as the Collins Bag 
Co. 28-inch print cloth is being manufactured on 
5,200 mule spindles, 10,coo ring spindles and 400 
looms. The plant is driven by electricity and gives 
employment to 275 hands. J. Ross Collins is presi- 
dent, C. H. Langdon, treasurer, and R. H. Plass, 
superintendent. 


“North Carolina, Belmont. The building for the 
new Majestic Mig. Co., which is now in process of 
construction, will be brick, one story high, 125 by 
350 feet, and is expected to be completed and 
equipped with machinery ready for operation dur- 
ing October or November. In 
officers previously given C. Enos 
engaged as superintendent. Mr. Bean was former- 
ly connected with the Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., 
Adams, Mass., and the Grinnell Mfg. Corp., New 
Bedford, Mass. Fine cotton yarns 2/60s to 2/80s in 
skeins, warps and on cones will be manufactured 
on 10,944 ring spinning and 5,824 twisting spindles. 
The plant will be operated and lighted by 
electricity. 

*North Carolina, East Monbo. 
work is going forward on the 
power plant being 


Co. 


addition to the 
Bean has been 


Construction 
cotton mill and 
erected for the Turner Mills 
Complete details have been given previously. 
The Saco & Pettee Machine Works, have received 
contract for machinery. W. D. Turner of States- 
ville, N. C., is pres. of the Turner Mills Co. 


North Carolina, Kings Mountain. The Anna 
Cotton Mills have been incorporated with capital 
stock of $95.00c. J. S. Mauney, pres. of the Bon- 
nie Cotton Mills and also pres. of the Klotho 
Mills, Inc., is prominently interested. The other 
incorporators are F. Dilling, J. M. Williams, C. A. 
Dilling, treas. of the Dilling Cotton Mills, D. M. 
Jaker, and W. A. Mauney, treas. of the Bonnie 
Cotton Mills and the Klotho Mills, Inc. 


*North Carolina, Landis. It is reported that 
half of the stock for the new $100,000 cotton mill 
company has already been subscribed. E. G. Mills 
is at the head of the project. 

*Rhode Island, Providence 
the Rub Dry Towel Co., reported incorporated in 
January with capital stock of $100,000, will start 
manufacturing within a few days. This company 
will manufacture the line of Rub Dry towels, 
formerly manufactured in the Wachusett Mills, 
Worcester, Mass. Horace A. Kimball is pres., and 
H. Earl Kimball, is treas. 


It is expected that 


*South Carolina, Cheraw. The Cheraw Cotton 
Mills, reported incorporated in November with 
capital stock of $150,000, has not arranged for 
buildings or machinery for the proposed plant. 
Plans have been made for a plant of 10,000 spin- 
dles and 300 looms. James Dillingham, 256 Church 
St., New York, is president of the company and A. 
G. Kollock, Darlington, S. C. is and 
manager. 


treas. 


*South Carolina, Simpsonville. 
& Co., Worcester, Mass., 
tract for the erection of 
Simpsonville Cotton Mill. 
be 297 by 28 feet 


Geo. H. Cutting 
have secured the con- 
buildings for the new 
The main building will 
The store house will be 


5I feet, and the engine room 42 by 35 feet 


120 by 
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South Carolina, St. Matthews. It is proposed to 
organize a $400,000 company to develop power on 
High Hill Creek and build a 20,000 spindle cotton 
mill. D. D. Buyck, J. S. Wanamaker and J. A. 
Banks of this place are promoting the enterprise. 
It is expected that sufficient power will be develop- 
ed to supply nearby industries. D. G. Zeigler of 
Columbia, S. C. will be in charge of the power 
developments and plans for the cotton mill. It is 
expected that arrangements will be made shortly 
for providing a permanent organization. 


*Texas, Fort Worth. Arrangements have been 
completed for the erection of the proposed $500,000 
cotton mill by the Farmers Union, near the Texas 
and Pacific tracks on the west side of Fort Worth. 


*Texas, Fort Worth. Fred A. Cumnock, of 
-eleste, Texas, is interested in the establishment 
on mill in this city, but.states that it will 


go days before any definite outlines will be 
completed. 


*Virginia, Bedford City. In addition to the men 
reported interested in the proposed new cotton 
mill, James P. Grey is connected with the project 
and is the principal promoter. It is understood 
that about $50,000 of the desired $100,000 has been 
subscribed. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 
Alabama, Florence. The work of changing the 
power plant of the Cherry Cotton Mills to electric 


prive, has been completed. A steam turbine has 
been installed. 


*Alabama, Jacksonville. A new mill erected for 
the Ide Cotton Mills will probably be in full opera- 
tion by April 1. The equipment consists of 25,000 

and accompanying machinery for the 
manufacture of yarn. In addition to constructing 
this building, the company is building an electric 
plant to drive both the old and new mills. The 
capital stock of the company was increased from 
$150,000 to $750,000 in connection with these im- 


spindles 


~ 


provements. 


Middletown. 


Connecticut, 
ition is being built to the plant of the I. E. 


A cement and brick 
Co. The new building will be 140 feet 
and 4 stories high. The lower floor will be 
for office purposes and it is probable that 
» other floors will be used as room 
No. 6 


*Connecticut, Mill of the 
American Thread Co. is nearly completed. The 

superintendent for J. W. Bishop Co., in charge of 
the work, stated that about four weeks more would 

be required to get the mill in shape for the in- 
allation of machinery 


*Connecticut Oakdale. The Massasoit Mfg. 
Company have commenced to rebuild the burned 
part of their Oakdale plant. It is expected the 
whole mill will be in full operation shortly. 


Holyoke. The Lyman 
have announced a cut of 10 per cent. in the wages 
of all employees to go into effect March 30. As 
previously reported, a new mill, 5 stories high and 
108 by 290 feet will be built during the summer at 
about $140,000. 


store 


*Massachusetts 


a cost oO! 


Mills’ 
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Massachusetts, 
the Pacific Mills 


looms. 


Lawrence. It is reported that 
have contracted for 500 new 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. The addition to the 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., reported last week, is to be 
used for a waste house. No manufacturing ma- 
chinery will be installed. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. Work has begun 
on the new weave-shed for the Potomska Mills, 
which was reported last Fall would be built. The 
new structure will be 299 ft. long, 344 ft. wide, 
with capacity of 2,600 looms. It will be of saw- 
tooth roof construction and equipped with all the 
latest appliances. Looms will be transferred from 
the older buildings on the completion of the new 
structure and it is understood that the space 
vacated in this way will be filled up with spinning 
machinery. The Benj. F. Smith Co., of Pawtucket, 
R. L., has the contract for construction work. It 
is hoped to have the building completed by 
September I. 


Massachusetts, Thorndike. The local mill of the 
Thorndike Company has started up in full, the re- 
pairs on No. 2 mill being completed. Tickings, 
stripes, awnings, etc. are manufactured on 862 
iooms. 


*Massachusetts, Winchendon. J. W. Bishop & 
Company (Worcester) have been awarded contract 
to build the new mill for N. D. White & Sons. It 
is expected that construction work will start 
within two weeks and that the buildings will be 
ready for looms about September 1. Complete 
details of the new mill have been given previously. 


New Hampshire, Manchester. The Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co. has given notice of a 10 per cent. re- 
duction in wages, effective on Monday, March 30. 
A large air compressor is being installed for the 
purpose of furnishing air, under pressure, for 
cleaning purposes and for power. 


New Jersey, Newark. The Clark Thread Co. is 
equipping a new power house which will contain a 
2000 K. W. turbo-generator to furnish power for a 


part of the plant, superseding two of the present 
engines. 

*New York, Le Roy. The _ stockholders of the 
Le Roy Cotton Mills have voted to increase the 
capital stock from $450,000 to $750,000. This in- 
crease will finance the enlargement of the plant as 
previously reported. 


North Carolina, Cliffside. A new building with 
space for 25,000 spindles has been completed for 
the Cliffside Mills. It is not stated when ma- 
chinery will be installed. At present, 20,000 spin- 
dles and 750 looms are operated on ginghams 


*North Carolina, Fayettevilie. The change from 
steam to electric power at the Holt-Morgan Mills 
has been completed. 


*North Carolina, Greensboro. The addition to 
the carding and spinning department of the Proxim- 
ity Mfg. Co. will be ready for manufacture early 
in the Summer. The new building is a three story 
structure, 428 by 130 ft. The new equipment is 10 
sets of picker machinery, 112 cards, and 25,000 spin- 
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dles. Yarns will be made for present mill which 
is run on indigo blue denims. Electricity will be 
transmitted from the White Oak Mills a mile dis- 
tant, also operated by the Proximity Mfg. Co. 
The picker machinery will be furnished by the 
Kitson Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass.; fly frames 
by the Woonsocket (R. I.) Machine and Press 
Co.; and spinning machinery by the Whitin Ma- 
chine, Whitinville, Mass. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Zenith Mills, 
of which Ralph Hirsh and Sol. Dryfoos are the 
proprietors, and which are now located at Mascher 
and Somerset Sts., have recently leased a large 
floor in the building at Indiana Ave. and A St., 
into which they will move their present equipment 
of 15 looms, and additional machinery for the 
manufacture of curtains and draperies. They are 
very busy and expect to be in their new quarters 
by June I. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Standard 
Mills, of which Jos. Derk & Co., are the proprie- 
tors, are now located at 1310 North Lawrence St., 
where they manufacture novelty summer draperies, 
curtains and yard goods on 30 looms. They are 
arranging for the removal of their plant to Indiana 
Ave. and A Sts. They expect to be in their new 
quarters by June 1. 


Rhode Isiand, Pawtucket. Construction work is 
going forward rapidly on the new storehouse for 
the Royal Weaving Co. 


Rhode Island, Providence. The Coventry Co. 
will attach new stop-motions to 180 of its looms 
within the next few days. 


Rhode Island Woonsocket. It is reported that 
the Social Mill will install 500 Northrop looms in 
the new weave shed at an early date. 


*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Machinery is be- 
ing stalled in the new Lawton Mill, but it will be 
some time before the mill is ready for operation. 


Camden. 


added 


South Carolina, 
ton Mills have 
equipment. 


The Hermitage Cot- 
20 Whitin looms to their 


*South Carolina. Cateechee. 
ton Mills Company’s order 
comprised 48 Draper looms. 
stalled at the present time. 


The Norris Cot- 
for new equipment 
They will not be in- 


South Carolina, Fountain Inn. The Fountain Inn 
Mfg. Co. contemplates increasing the capital stock 
from $200,000 to $300,000. This matter will be con- 
sidered at a meeting of stockholders to be held on 
March 24. At present 10,000 spindles and 60 broad 
looms are operated on 20s to 30s yarns and 
damask fabrics. C. E. Graham is pres. and R. L 
Graham is treas. and buyer. 


*South Carolina, Rock Hill. The Aragon Cotton 
Mills will double its equipment and contracts are 
now being given out for machinery. It was stated 
in January that new machinery would probably be 
installed in the additional space provided when the 
building was first erected 


*Virginia, Danville. The increase in the capital 
stock of the Dan River Power & Mfg. Co., from 
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$2,500,000 to $3,000,000 is to provide for the com- 
pletion of the new mill being erected. No further 
addition will be made. 


———__q 


WOOLEN. 


New Mills. 


*Massachusetts, Lawrence. Work is being done 


preparatory to instailing machinery in the mill on 
Marston St. leased by Joshua D. Armitage & Co 


*Massachusetts, Monson. A. D. Ellis, who has 
been reported as planning the erection of a new 
mill on the site of the old Ellis Mill, No. 3, which 
was recently torn down, states that if concessions 
are not made in the matter of supplying water, he 
will not build a new mill at this»place. It is prob- 
able that satisfactory arrangements will be made. 
The new mill will have equipment of 6 sets of 
cards and 36 looms for the manufacture of kerseys, 
broadcloths and billiard cloths. 


*Michigan, Kalamazoo. The Kalamazoo 
Blanket Co., a new mill previously reported, is 
owned by the Michigan Buggy Co. The plant has 
been equipped and operations have started, and 
when running full time, employment will be given 
to 50 hands. M. H. Lane is pres., and F. B. Lay 
is treas. and general manager. 


*North Carolina, Winston-Sa'em. At the stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Chatham Mfg. Co., H. G. 
Chatham was elected president, R. J. Reynolds and 
G. T. Roth, vice-presidents, T. L. Lillard, secre- 
tary, and R. T. Chatham, treasurer. In reply to 
a question as to when the new plant would start, it 
was stated that definite information could not be 
given. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Alexander Costine 
& Co., Howard St. below Lehigh Ave., are just 
starting up 24 broad looms on men’s wear and 
dress goods, the production will be sold direct. 
They buy 2/16’s to 250’s worsted yarn 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Joseph D. 
& Co., Incorporated, with a capital of 
Joseph D. Swoyer, pres., Chas. F. Tracey, treas., 
and Christopher Berry, supt., have recently leased 
two floors in the building at the S. W. Cor. of 
Howard and Berks Sts., which they are equipping 
with 4 sets, 2500 spindles, for the manufacture of 
woolen and merino yarns for weaving and knit 
ting. The offices of the company are located at 
506 Mariner & Merchant Building, 3rd & Chestnut 
Sts., where they are also handling a line of worsted 
yarns in conjunction with the yarns which they are 
spinning in their own plant. 


Swover 


~50,000 ; 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, Killingly. The Pine Tree Worsted 
Company, whose plant at Putnam, Conn., was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, has leased the Brigham 
Woolen Mill and will start manufacturing at once. 
The equipment consists of 6 sets of cards and 25 
looms which will be operated in full on fancy men’s 
wear. The Pine Tree Company had a large num- 
ber of orders on hand when the fire destroyed their 





ee 
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plant and will endeavor te fill these as fast as 
possible. It is expected that operations will com- 
mence April 1. Both steam and water power will 
be used, and a dye house operated on raw stock, 
yarn and piece dyeing. Jere Emery is superinten- 
dent and buyer. 


*Connecticut, Torrington. Preparations are be- 
ing made to start construction work on the new 
mill for the Warrenton Woolen Co. as soon as 
weatl rmits as is planned to have the new 
mill ready for occupancy by October 1. As pre- 
viously reported, the new structure will be 300 by 
8o ft., 2 stories high and of brick construction. 


Delaware, Wilmington. The Delaware Cotton 
Company are now manufacturing fancy and piece- 
dyed dress goods and men’s wear, having re- 
equipped the mili with 500 new looms in place of 
50 formerly operated by them. The company has 


§ $250,000; A. D. Jones, pres.; S. Bald- 

; J. W. Dorset, sec.; and Benj. O. Race, 

inager [hey have a large number of 
orders on hand and report being very busy. 


Maine, Bridgton. A set cards has been added 
to the Forest Mills Co., making an 8-set mill. 
Men’s wear woolens are manufactured on 36 


ioomNnsS. 


water power of the 
further developed in con- 
to electric power. Plans 
ire already under way. 
Limerick Mill are running 


| t said that the 

mpany will erect a new worsted 

the spring \ year ago this report was 

out but the plans were not followed owing 

ly to the ill health of F. Gutmann, agent of 

A quantity of building materials are on 

f the proposed mill. At present, the 

rumbo Mfg. Company operates 23 sets and 107 

looms on beavers, chinchillas, kerseys, 

‘loths and other woolen lines. It has a 
t of $500,000, 


Easthampton. The Nationa! 
he foundation for a new store 


one story high. The plant 


ing full time and reports good business. 


Emery is agent and buyer. 


Massachusetts, Franklin The laying of the 
floor in the card room oi the American Woolen 
Co.’s local plant is now in progress. Extensive 


repairs are being made. 


Massachusetts, Globe Village. A new boiler has 
been received af the Hamilton Woolen Co 
Massachusetts, Holyoke. The Farr Alpaca Co. 
has secured land adjacent to their Jackson St. 
mili from the Holyoke Water Co. It is not known 
whether the space will be used for building at the 
present time. Improvements are going forward 
in the weaving department, as previously reported. 
*Massachusetts, Lawrence. Machinery is being 


installed in the new dyé house recently built for 
the Washington Mills 


*Massachusetts, Monson. The improvements at 
the Ellis Mill No. 2 are about completed and it is 
reported that the plant will start up next week. 


Massachusetts, Palmer. Alterations and repairs 
are being made in the plant of Holden & Fuller. 


4 sets and 20 looms are operated on dress goods. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. Six new looms have 
been ordered for the Taconic Mill to replace the 


same number of old looms which will be thrown 
out. 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. A mew boiler and 
other machinery is being installed in the Silver 
Lake Woolen Mill. The plant is closed during 
the installation. 


Massachusetts, South Barre. The Barre Comb- 
ing Co. Ltd. is developing its water power, erect- 
ing a higher dam. A hydro-electric plant will be 
built which will transmit electricity for lighting and 
power to the mill. 


Ohio, Cleveland. Plans have been completed for 
5,000 additional horse-power at the Cleveland 
Worsted Mills. A boiler house will be erected, 50 
by 60 ft. and will adjoin the present power plant. 
Contract has been awarded to Hunkin Brothers. 
It is also reported that the Cleveland Worsted Co. 
will erect a large weave shed in the Spring. Some 
departments of the plant have been working over- 
time during the last few weeks. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Beswick & Clay, 
proprietors of the Fairmount Spinning Mills, 25th 
& Callowhill Sts., due to the increased demand for 
their wool and merino yarns have added 1000 more 
spindles and are now operating 7 sets and 6,700 
spindles. The production is sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Kerr, Saylor & Co., 
formerly located at 1822 to 28 Cadwalader St., 
where their plant was completely destroyed by fire, 
have removed their plant to the front building 
pending the rebuilding of the old mill. They have 
in operation 7 looms on “‘Kerrek” carpet and rugs 
ind have placed an order for 29 more looms which 
they expect to have on hand when the old mill is 
ready for occupancy. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia 
Carpet Co., manufacturers of high grade carpets 
have recently increased their equipment to 33 
looms and 14 printing machines. Walter Benham 
is superintendent and buyer. The plant is located 
at 5th and Columbia Avenue. 


Rhode Island, Thornton. Another story is being 
added to one of the buildings of the Pocasset 
Worsted Co. The increased space will be used for 
winding and spooling. The plant is running on a 
night and day schedule. 


*Rhode Island, Thornton. Construction work 
has started on an addition to the Victoria Mills. 
The increased space will be used for a wool sort- 
ing department. 


*Rhode Island, Wickford. The finishing room of 
the Premier Worsted Mills has been enlarged. 


The report that the dyeing department had been 
increased is incorrect. 
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Mills Starting Up. 


*Connecticut, Norwich. The Preston Woolen 
Co. has started operations in the new building. 
The old plant was destroyed by fire in August, 
1907. Four sets of cards are in operation. 


*Massachusetts, Rochdale. The Rochdale 
Woolen Mills, A. Howarth & Son, proprietors, 
have started up on full time after a shut down of 
five weeks. In the carding and spinning depart- 
ments operatives are working overtime to prepare 
varn for the weave room on account of rush 
orders which have been received. 


Massachusetts, West Chelmsford. The Brook- 
side Worsted Mills have resumed manufacturing. 


New Hampshire, Penacook. 
Woolen Mills have 
schedule Six sets and 33 
operated on dress goods 


The Dustin Island 
resumed working on the full 
broad looms are 


New York, Waterloo. The Waterloo Woolen 
Mfg. Co. has started up after being closed since 
last October. The piant will be operated in full as 
fast as operatives can be secured. 21 sets and 124 
broad looms are run on carriage cloths, broad- 
cloths, shawls and uniform cloths. Albert M. Pat- 
terson is pres. and buyer. 


Pennsvlvania 


isyl\ a Philadelphia. John Dobson’s 
Falls of Schuylkill Mill, which has been shut down 
since the fall of last year, has been started up 
gain, giving employment to 800 operatives 


Wisconsin, Waupaca The 
Mills are ill time after 
the past months. 


needed repairs were made. 


Waupaca Felting 
being closed for 


During the shut-down, 


Tunning It 


two 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Marysville. The 
ut down again for four or 
The plant was shut down in February and has only 


Calitornia, 
Mills will 


Woolen 


five weeks. 


Marysville 


recently resumed manufacturing. 


Massachusetts, Boston. The Roxbury 
-o. has shut down for a few weeks, 
yusiness. 140 looms are 
velvet 


Carpet 
owing to dull 
operated on tapestry and 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Massachusetts 
Mohair Plush Co. has shut down its plant indefi- 
nitely. About 300 hands are employed. 


Massachusetts, Webster. The local plant of the 
Intervale Mills Corp. has shut down indefinitely. 
All business will be transferred for the present to 
the main plant at Quinebaug, Conn. Skirtings and 
suitings were manufactured on 6 sets and 96 looms 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Keystone Car- 
pet Mills, 3d and Huntingdon Sts., owned by Thos 
Caves & Sons, has shut down owing to the death 
of Wm. J. Caves. The branch mill at Jasper & 
York Sts. has also shut down. 165 looms were 
operated on ingrain carpets, art squares and rugs. 
It is said that buildings and equipment will be sold. 


SILK. 


New Mills. 


*Delaware, Wilmington. The Golden Rule Silk 
Mills Company, previously reported incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000, will manufacture 
taffetas and baratheas on 42 looms. Chas. Taylor 
is president and buyer of the company and Her- 
man J. Feldhege, treasurer and agent. The plant 
will be operated by steam power. ‘This company 
is looking for second hand silk looms of about 45- 
inch reed space. 

New Jersey, Paterson. 


Ground has been broken 
for the 


erection of a 2-story silk mill at Lower 
Preakness and when completed will be occupied 
by the Lower Preakness Silk Co. which has 
capitalization of $30,000. Jacob Van Dryle is pres., 
Edward Perslo is vice-pres., and Wm. J. Doremus 
is sec’y and treas. Broad silks will be manu- 
factured. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Holyoke. It is reported that the 
Mig. Co. has nearly completed 
electric power plant. 


Massachusetts, 
William Skinner 
plans for an 

*New Jersey, Paterson. The 


Mig. Co., organized 
ribbon 


Chas. E. Muller 
in January to take over the 
weaving business conducted by Chas. E. 
Muller on Railway Ave. and Thomas St., has cap- 
ital stock of $35,000. 29 looms are operated on 
ribbons, the production being sold direct. Chas 
E. Muller is president and treasurer. 

"New York, Auburn. The Auburn Silk 
formerly the Kidney & Brigden Company, 
stall 30 new looms instead of 80 new 
viously reported Richard § 
manager and buyer 


Mills, 
will in- 
looms as pre- 
Kidney is general 


—<$—e——__—_. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


*Alabama, Oxford. The Planters’ Mfg. Co. is 
receiving the machinery of the Rhode Island Cord- 
age Co., of Shannock, R. I., which is being dis- 
mantled. The new addition, previously reported, 


will be 160 feet long, 3 stories high, of brick con- 
struction. 


*Massachusetts, North Brookfield. The Oxford 
Linen Mills state that they have 1500 spindles and 
50 looms in the plant at North Brookfield, making 
linen towels and crash and other linen fabrics. 
Frank E. Winchell is pres., James Shea is treas. 
and W. Marshall Taylor is supt. They report that 
they will enlarge and increase the plant at once 
The capital stock of the Oxford Linen Mills is 
$2,000,000 and they operate under the Mudge 
patent for obtaining the fibre from raw flax. 


Massachusetts, North Dighton. It is stated now 
that the Chadwick Print Works will start up dur- 
ing April. Most of the machinery has arrived and 


has been set in place by the master mechanic 
South Acton. A charter has 

Moore & Burgess Webbing Co. 

stock of $10,000. John W. Burgess 


*Massachusetts, 
been granted the 
with capital 
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will be president and R. Byron Moore treasurer. 
Full particulars of the plant being started were 
given in last week’s issue. 


Michigan, Jackson. The twine plant at the 
Michigan State Prison started the manufacture of 
binding twine on March 21. A 3-story building, 
60 by 225 feet, has been completed and machinery 
installed and it is expected that 12,000 pounds of 
twine will be manufactured daily. A. U. Arm- 
strong, warden of the prison, is buyer and J. B. 
3rewer is supt. Machinery is driven by elec- 
tricity. 


New Passaic. The Passaic Buckram 
Mfg. Co. has been granted a charter with author- 
ized capital stock of $25,000. Frank S. Slaff, 
Oswald E. Schneider and Max Donath, all of 
Passaic, are the incorporators. The office of the 
company is located at 237 Hope Ave. The object 
of the company is to manufacture fabrics, particu 
larly buckrams. 


Jersey, 


*New Mexico, Albuquerque. The addition to 
the Albuquerque Wool Scouring Mills consists of 
a building to hold an additional wool washing ma- 
chine, which will be installed as soon as the struc- 
ture is completed. James Wilkinson is president 

¢ . fF + . ¢ , T ) 
and general manager of this company. V. P. Edie 
is treasurer. 


*New York, Binghamton. A 
reported that W. M. 


year ago it was 
Sharp had purchased the 
buildings and the machinery of the Binghamton 
Linen Mills. The plant has been put into condi 
tion for manufacturing and is about ready to com- 
mence the manufacture of towels and crashes. The 
equipment comprises 43 looms and 43 ring spin- 
dies. The firm name is W. M. Sharp Co. J. W 
Shea is superintendent and buyer. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The new factory re- 
cently erected for S. Rosenau & Co., at Noble and 
Darien Sts., which is probably one of the largest 
in this vicinity, is now ready for occupancy. While 
at present operating 65 looms, 125 knitting ma- 
chines and 3,000 braiders on dress, millinery trim- 
mings and braids, they have ordered, and expect 
to have in operation by July 1, 25 new looms and 
more than 1,000 new braiders, which will be in- 
stalled in the new building. This concern has also 
under consideration the erection of a new powet 
house which will be fitted up with new boilers, en 
gines and a complete plant for lighting their large 
mill. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Feldstein & Co., now located at 4264 Paul St., 
Frankford, where they are manufacturing hair 
cloth on 30 looms, have purchased the large mills 
formerly owned by the Star & Crescent Mills Co., 
for the sum of $75,000. The buildings, which are 
located at Hancock and Lehigh Ave., occupy a 
whole block, 92 by 500 feet, and are taxed for $52,- 
ooo. It is said that the company will remove their 
plant from Frankford to this new property and 
place the Frankford mill on the market for sale. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. F. W. Maurer & 
Sons Co., manufacturers of window shade trim- 
mings at 528 Cherry St., with a branch factory at 


Messrs. Chas. H. 
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Bristol St., above Germantown Ave., in which they 
manufacture tapes and narrow fabrics on 45 looms, 
have recently contracted for the erection of a 3- 
story addition to the factory on the east side of 
Wayne Ave., north of Bristol St., which will be 


99.8 by 108 feet, and cost in the neighborhood of 
$20,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Christ Bros. 
Manufacturing Co., (not incorporated) which is 
owned and operated by Messrs. John H. and Amos 
K. Christ, having made considerable improvements 
to their plant are now operating 500 braiders on 
elastic braids, cords, and webbings. Among the 
other improvements the company has installed its 
own bleaching plant. They sell direct and are very 
busy. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. Joseph 
Taylor & Son, who have been operating the Star 
Carpet Mills on all wool ingrains with 34 looms at 
Howard St. and Montgomery Ave., have dispensed 
with the weaving department and are now operat- 
ing the plant under the name of the Star Carpet 
Mills and Dye Works, dyeing carpet yarns for the 
trade. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. - The Miller Waste 
Manufacturing Co., now at 2620-22 Martha St.. 
where they are manufacturing cotton and woolen 
waste with a capital of $10,000, report that they 
are seeking larger quarters into which they will 
move about the tst of June next. It is also their 
intention to put in willows, pickers, presses, etc., 
for which they are now negotiating. F. H. Miller 
is president and manager and M. E. Miller is treas- 
urer. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


and Finishing Works, 
finishers of woolen, 


The Valkone Dye 
Mascher and Turner Sts., 
worsted and mixed fabrics, 


having secured more floor space, are about to in- 
crease their plant by additional machines which are 
now being delivered and set up. 
busy. 


They are very 


*Rhode Island, Apponaug. Two new boilers in- 
stalled in the Apponaug Company started up this 
week for the first time, the plant closing down one 
day in order to make the connection. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The Lowry Fabric 
Mfg. Co. will lease quarters instead of building, as 
previously reported. 10 looms dre being built and 
will be in operation in July. Rugs, carpets, mat- 
tings, etc., will be the product. 2,500 pounds of 4/4 
cotton yarn will be consumed daily when the plant 
is in full operation. Complete details of officers 
have been previously given. 


*Rhode Island, Providence. Machinery is being 
installed in the building on Willard Ave. which it 
was reported previously would be occupied by the 
Rhea Yarn Co. Manufacturing, however, will not 
start until May or June. W. S. Hodgson, 29 N. 
Main St. is agant of this company. Yarns will be 
manufactured from ramie. 


*Tennessee, Memphis. W. H. Chadwick and W 
H. Carter, reported to be organizing a new calico 
printing plant, are going forward with plans. It is 
reported that they also contemplate the promotion 
of a new cotton mill. 
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*Texas, Galveston. The Galveston Waste Mills, 
incorporated in July with capital stock of $5,000 
expect to be running in full very soon. Samples 
of the product are being prepared and will be sent 
out to consumers 2s an invitation for business. 
This company was incorporated by J. H. Lang- 
behn, Ben Dolson and J. E. Kauffmann. 


—______ 9 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 


Maryland, Ilchester. J. Pembroke Thom, Edgar 
G. Miller, Jr., and Wm. H. Brune have been ap 
pointed receivers for the Thistle Mills Co. It is 
stated that the company has been run at a loss for 
several years and has unsecured debts to the 
amount of about $75,000. It is probable that the 
plant will be kept in operation by the receivers 


1 1d ‘ in . -er 
ind sOid aS a going concern. 


New Jersey, Harry Myers has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Alexander Company, a 
silk weaving concern of this city. The factory has 
shut down. The assets are given as $15,000 and 
he liabilities $30,000. 

New Jersey, The failure of Cramer & 
King Co., silk printers, dyers and finishers, is re 
ported with liabilities of $121,000 and assets about 
$25,000. Up to a few months ago this company 
was located in the Cook Mill on Market st. They 
purchased the Morlot Mills, East 33d St., about six 
months ago and removed the plant to the new 
quarters. The capital stock of the Cramer & King 
Co. is $125,000. 


Passaic. 


+ 
t 


Paterson. 


New Jersey, Paterson. 
has been filed against A 
ers of silk ribbons. 
pointed receiver. The 
100,000 tl » norm | 


a 
lla 


A petition in bankruptcy 
& M. Levy, manufactur- 
Peter Alexander 
liabilities are said to be $ 
liaDllities are said to be $l, 
assets $1,500,000 and actual 
$800,000. An 


and it is 


was ap- 


assets $750,000 to extension has 
been asked reported that the firm will 
pay dollar The operation of the mills 
will not be inte pted \. & M. Levy are at the 


present | 


{ ne removing their plants to the 


Levy Mill on Tatowa Ave. 


new 


New Jersey, Paterson he Clowes & Southern 
Silk Co. has forced into involuntary bank 
ruptcy, Jud Lanning appointing David Cohn, 
Esq., receiver. The liabilities are $125,000 and as- 
sets $75,000. 


been 


The company had a capital of $50,- 


ooo. 


William Clowes is pres 
Sothern, treas. 


North Carolina, Greensboro. Andrew’ E. 
Moore and Frank H. Fries have been appointed 
receivers for the Pomona Mfg. Co. Last week the 
application for receiver was reported. 


A. W. Graham of 
been appointed receiver for the 
Eugenia Mig. Company and the Clark Mfg. Com- 
pany. Mr. Graham is an uncle of David Clark 
who was president of both mills. 

North Carolina, 


1 


and supt 


and J. W. 


North Carolina, Jonesboro. 
Oxford, N. C., has 


Rutherfordton. Mat McBrayer, 
of this place and A. C. Miller of Shelby, have 
been named as temporary receivers for the Levi 
Cotton Mills Co. on application of Mr. Myer Levi, 
president and treasurer of the company. A fur 
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ther hearing will take place April 6. The particu- 
lars of the receivership Were not obtainable. The 
Levi Cotton Mills Co. manufactured 18s to 30s 
cotton yarns in skeins, chain warps, ball warps and 
beams on 6,480 ring spindles and 3,200 twisting 
spindles. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Creditors have filed 
a petition against Thomas Clegg, trading as Ed- 
ward Clegg’s Sons, to have him adjudged an in- 
voluntary bankrupt. The creditors, with the 
amounts claimed, are: The American Dyewood 
Company, $726.07; Van Lear & Co., $164.40; and 
Charles H. Simister & Son, $186. The plant in 
which they manufactured shoddies, is located at 
Howard and Berks Sts., and will be sold out at 
public auction, by order of Chas. H. Simister, the 
receiver, on Friday, April 3. 


Rhode Island, Ashaway Albert H. Chamber- 
lain, Boston, and Edward P. Jastram, Providence, 
have been appointed temporary receivers for the 
Nashua Valley Mills. This action was taken on 
petition of creditors who claim that the corpora- 
tion committed an act of bankruptcy by admitting 
in writing its inability to pay its debts and its will- 
ingness to be adjudged bankrupt. William Rodger 
is president and manager and Charles G. Bancroft 
is treasurer. Fine worsteds are manufactured on 
2 sets and 24 looms. 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The Kassmann Mfg. 
Co. a new concern with capital stock of $50,000, 
which started the manufacture of worsted goods 
in the plant formerly occupied by the Milwaukee 
Worsted Cloth Co., has been declared bankrupt 
ind machinerv and material sold. 16 looms were 
operated on piece dyed worsteds. It is not known 
whether the plant will remain idle, or not. 


ny 


FIRES. 


Georgia, Atlanta. Fire damaged the plant of the 
Atlanta Hosiery Mills entailing a loss estimated at 
$20,000 to $25,000, covered by insurance. It is re 
ported that the mill will be repaired as soon as 
possible. S. A. Magill is president and treasurer 


Massachusetts, Lowell. A building at the corner 
f Howard and Tanner Sts., used as a storage 
house by the Walter Coburn Company, cotton 
waste manufacturers, was destroyed by fire with a 
loss of $6,000, covered by insurance 


North Carolina, Cooleemee \ severe fire 
practically destroyed the slasher, looper and drying 
departments of the local plant of the Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co. causing loss of about $50,000, covered by 
insurance. Arrangements will be made at once for 
the erection of a building to replace the burned 
structure. The company has been operating 47,000 
ring spindles and 1296 looms on mottled flannels, 
sheetings, drills, etc 

North Carolina, Lexington. 
ting Mills has suffered a loss of $11,000 by fire. 
The insurance is given at $10,000. The Yadkin 
Mills have capital stock of $15,000 and operated 
41 latch knitting machines on 
seamless cotton hosiery 


The Yadkin Knit- 


needle women’s 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Baker Mfg 
Co., 41 Ashmead St. suffered a loss of $6,000 by 
fire. Gloves, jackets and sweaters were manufac- 
tured on 60 knitting machines and 2 sewing ma- 
chines. Wm. Rhodes is pres.; and Thos. F. 
Rhodes, treas. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A fire which started 
in the picker room of Thomas Henry, Jr.’s yarn 
mills at Madison and Jasper Streets, recently dam- 
aged the plant to the extent of $7,000. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A fire of unknown 
which started on the first flour of the Cale- 
Carpet Mills, Croskey and Buttonwood Sts., 
owned by Alexander Crow, Jr., who was recently 
declared an involuntary bankrupt, caused a dam- 
age of $10,000. 


origit 


donia 


Pennsylvania, Plymouth. 
Knitting Mills, Thomas West, proprietor, was 
seriously damaged bv fire. The blaze was confined 
to the storehouse and very little damage to the 
machinery resulted. The loss is about $15,000. 350 
latch needle knitting machines are operated on 
seamless cotton half hose. 


The Wyoming Valley 


Pennsylvania, Reading. The Relay Dye Works, 
1oth and Exeter Sts., has been destroyed by fire 
They did a business of dyeing and bleaching hos- 
iery, underwear and cotton yarns. 


——$—$_q————_—_—_———_ 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 


Alabama, Birmingham. 
Alabama Cotton 
decided not to 
wages. 


It is reported that the 
Manufacturers’ Association has 
curtail production nor to cut 


Canada, Quebec, Beauharnois. It has been re- 
ported that the Dominion Woolen Mfg. Company 
has decided to go into voluntary liquidation. The 
company has a capital stock of $210,000 and oper- 
ates 6 sets of cards and 70 broad looms. The lia- 
bilities and assets are not given. The Canadian 
preferential tariff to English goods is the reason. 


Connecticut, Danielson. The Danielson Cotton 
Co. is running part of its plant all night, and the 
weaving department is being run until ten o’clock 
at night. spindles and 410 looms are 
operated. 


25,000 


*Connecticut, Manchester. The Spring Silk Co. 
granted an increase of 1/2c. per yard to weavers. 
The plant is being run 12 hours a day. 


*Connecticut, South Coventry. The equity in 
the property of the Washburn Silk Co.’s bankrupt 
estate has been sold by the trustee, Wm. C. Lati- 
mer, to Eugene A. Tracy, who holds a $12,000 
mortgage on the property. The price paid is not 
stated. Mr. Tracy operates a wool extract plant 
at this place. 


Connecticut, South Manchester. Cheney Brothers 
are arranging for an exhibition of their silk prod- 
ucts to be given in Cheney Hall the week ending 


April 4. 
exhibited. 


Silk in all stages of manufacture will be 


*Connecticut, Stafford Springs. The Riverside 
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Woolen Co. has filed final certificate of dissolution. 
Manufacturing was discontinued some time ago. 


Georgia, Atlanta. The Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills have announced a wage reduction of 25 per 
cent. in their mills. 1800 hands will be affected. 


Georgia, Barnesville. It is reported that 
Thomas D. Stewart of Atlanta, representing the 
Inman interests, has arranged for the purchase of 
the Aldora Mills from R. J. Taylor, one of the re- 
ceivers of the Exchange Bank. The price agreed 
upon is not stated. The plant of the Aldora Mills 
is in excellent condition and has always run at a 
profit. The capital stock is $125,000, and 10,000 
mule spindles are operated on gs to 18s cotton 
yarns. 

Georgia, Eatonton. The application for a re- 
ceiver for the Middle Gorgia Cotton Mills has 
been dismissed. It is expected that the plant will 
now resume work at an early date. It is reported 
that new machinery will be installed. D. W. Hunt 
is president. 6,000 spindles and 100 broad looms 
were operated on duck. 


Georgia, Macon. K. F. Dunlap would like to 
correspond with manufacturers of machinery for 
making jute bags. Mr. Dunlap’s address is 3d and 
Poplar Sts. 


Indiana New Albany. It is reported that 
Eastern manufacturers are negotiating for the 
woolen mill property on Vincennes St. with a view 
to installing woolen machinery and operating the 
plant. All the old machinery has been removed. 


Maine, Springvale. It is reported that a new 
industry for the manufacture of lace may locate 
here if about $14,000 can be raised by local parties 
The names of interested parties have not been 
given out. 


*Massachusetts, East Blackstone. The report 
that Wm. F. Worrall and David S. Sherwood, 
owners of the Quick River Mill property, would 
erect a yarn mill, is incorrect. Mr. Worral advises 
that nothing whatever will be done to the prop 
erty and that the erection of a yarn mill has never 
been contemplated. 


*Massachusetts, Hinsdale. The Hinsdale 
Woolen Mills have been incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000. James M. Morrison, Boston, is 
pres.:; John J. Hennessey, Boston, treas. and 
Nathaniel M. Jones, clerk. This plant was re- 
opened in August by Thomas Kelly & Co. of 
Boston. Eleven sets of cards and 65 looms are 
operated on wool blankets. 


Massachusetts, Indian Orchard. The Hodges 
Fibre Carpet Co. has returned to a full time 
schedule and it is not expected that further cur- 
tailment will be necessary. Fibre carpets, art 
square and rugs are manufactured on 250 looms. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Arlington Mills 
have purchased a large tract of land bounded by 
Arlington and Alder Sts. The purchase price has 
not been given out. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The Lawrence Dye 
Works Co. has put on a night force and is running 
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24 hours, six days a week. Cotton, woolen and 
worsted yarn and piece goods, hosiery, etc. are 
dyed and finished. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. The new office build- 
ing of the Washington Mills is now being occu- 
pied by the executive and clerical force of the 
mills. 


Massachusetts, Lawrence. At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Wood Worsted Mills it was 
voted that the capital stock be increased from 
$3,500,000 to $5,000,000, as the original capital was 
insufficient for the purposes of the corporation. 


Massachusetts, Millbury. It is again reported 
that the Bowden Felting Mill Co. will be absorbed 
by the American Felt Co. and that Herbert L. 
Bowden will be treasurer of the American Com- 
pany. The report cannot be verified, however. 


*Massachusetts, South Royalston. On Wednes 
day of this week the George Whitney Co. passed 
to the control of the American Woolen Co. The 
plant has been shut down for some months. The 
equipment consists of 9 sets and 6 pickers, which 
were operated on woolen yarns. 


*Massachusetts, Spencer. The boiler at the 
Priscilla Woolen Co. cracked directly over the fire 
box and serious damage was averted by the 
prompt drawing of the fires and opening of valves 
by the night watchman. A new boiler will be in- 
stalled before the plant is operated again. The 
Priscilla Woolen Co. was organized about three 
months ago with capital stock of $10,000, which 
was later increased to $15,000. 


Massachusetts, Taunton. A number of weavers 
employed at the Taunton River Mills have struck 
because the company refused to advance wages a 
half-cent a yard. Nearly all the machinery in the 
mill is in operation. 


Massachusetts, Uxbridge. At the C. A. Root & 
Co.’s mill, two-loom work has been inaugurated 
during the recent shut-down. A number of the 
weavers have refused to work on the new system 
and a strike has been declared. 


Massachusetts, Ware. The main shaft in the 
plant of the Geo. H. Gilbert Mfg. Co. broke, ne- 
cessitating a shut down of the weaving depart- 
ment. Upon the completion of repairs the mill was 
operated nights to make up lost time. The Gil- 
bert Co. has a satisfactory number of orders on 
hand. 


Minnesota, St. Paul Park. L. A. Hubachek, 
Room 314, Post Office Bldg., Minneapolis, will 
sell on Monday. May 4, the property and equip- 
ment of the Black Hawk Mills Company of this 
place. 

New Jersey, Haledon. The Cedar Cliff Silk Co. 
has resumed work on full time. 450 looms are 
operated on all kinds of broad silks. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Columbia Silk Co. 
is running its plant overtime to make deliveries 
on time. 


New York, New York. The Yazoo Mills have 
been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 to 
manufacture cordage and binder twine. Wm. R. 
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Berryman, Nellie M. Berryman and George B. 
Marshall are the incorporators. Their office is 
located at 192 West Broadway, New York City. 


New York, Niagara Falls. A new company, 
known as the Ryder Patent Yarn & Mfg. Co. of 
New York, recently incorporated with capital stock 
of $325,000, may erect a plant here. Henry Ryder, 
one of the incorporators, is inventor of a fibrous 
steel yarn, from which is manufactured fire hose 
automobile tires and cordage. The process con- 
sists of twisting wire with cotton fiber. It is stated 
that plans have been prepared for a building 800 by 
75 ft. to be erected at a cost of $175,000. Chas. 
Wessick and H. T. Tighe are associated with Mr. 
Ryder in the new company. 


*Ohio, Dresden [The Muskingum Valley 
Woolen Mfg. Co.’s plant and machinery have been 
sold at auction. The failure of this company was 
caused by the failure of their commission firm, 
Riegar, Kapner & Altmark in November, 1907. 


Ohio, Dresden. It is reported that William 
Miller, John Shaw and Henry Hare will organize 
a company to start woolen manufacturing. It is 
probable that the Muskingum Valley Woolen Mfg. 
Co.’s plant will be leased. In December, Messrs. 
Shaw and Hare were reported as organizing the 
Capitol Knitting Co. of Columbus, Ohio. At the 
recent sale of the Muskingum Co.’s plant the 
property was bought by B. F. Penn of Bern for 
$19,028. 

Pennsylvania, 


Doylestown. On 
liam T. 


Westerman, receiver, the 


order of Wil- 
plant of the 


Doylestown Hosiery Co. was sold at public auction 


March 26. The branch plant at Bethlehem, Pa., 
has been taken over by the West End Hosiery 
Mills, of which M. S. Weaver is proprietor. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Keystone Dye 
Works, located at 1708-16 Howard St., owned and 
operated by John Nolan, in which he dyed carpet 
yarns with a capacity of 10,000 Ibs. per day, has 
been dismantled and is no longer in existence. The 
buildings have been remodelled and are now used 
for other purposes. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. F. J. Primrose, 134 
Chestnut St., is sending out letters to wool deal- 
ers and commission merchants, requesting an ex- 
pression of opinion on a pfoject to establish a na- 
tional wool auction. Manufacturers also will be 
asked to give their views. Western growers are 
making an effort to start such an auction at 
Omaha, but Mr. Primrose, who is the originator 
of the movement and temporary head of the Wool 
Auction Sales Co. organized to promote the plan, 
declares that it will be more successful if located 
in New York, Boston or Philadelphia. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Stead & Miller 
Co., recently incorporated, which succeeded to the 
business of Stead, Miller & Co., 4th and Cambria 
Sts.. has a capital of $350,000. Wesley Stead is 
president; Theo. F. Miller, president and 
treasurer, and Theo. M. secretary and 
general manager. They are manufacturers of 
draperies and upholstery goods on 190 looms. 
which they dye and finish, their dyehouse being 
located on American above Huntingdon St. They 
sell direct with a New York office at 140 Fifth Ave 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Messrs. W. Green- 
halgh & Co. are operating 9 narrow and 1 broad 
looms at 2218-20 Martha St. on Turkish towels, 
roller toweling, table covers, bureau scarfs, etc., 
selling the product direct They report a good 
business. W. Greerhalgh is the buyer and super- 
intendent. They buy 14s single and 2/20 warps 
and skein. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John Watts’ Sons 


Co., recently incorporated to take over the busi- 
ness of John Watts’ Sons, Trenton Ave. and Ser- 
geant Sts., has a capital of $30,000. Joseph Watt 
is president; Hugh Watt, treasurer and Frederick 
Kneibler, secretary. They are manufacturers of all 
grades of ingrain and granite carpets on 30 looms, 
which they sell direct 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The West End 
Woolen Mills Co., formerly operated by H. S. 
Henry, located at 64th and South Sts., which is 
now owned and operated by a corporation, has 
for its officers Jos. D. Murphy, president, and 
Edw. V. Murphy, secretary and treasurer. The 
plant is operated on flannels and cassimeres with 
14 sets and 225 looms, with Samuel Rigby as su- 
perintendent. The production is sold through M.., 
H. Meinkardt & Co., N. Y., and direct. 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Tracy Worsted 
Mills Co. report that their business is now under- 
going a proress of liquidation. They state that 
they do not know whether new parties will take 


hold of the plant and continue its operation or 
whether it will be shut down and offered for sale. 
The company has a capital of $300,000; Frank T. 


Griswold, president; D. Stuart Robinson, treas- 
urer, and George W. Lefferts, superintendent 
They manufactured worsted yarns on the English 


system with 8 combs and 7,720 spindles, selling 
‘ 


the production direct. 


*Pennsyivania, Philadelphia. The plant of C. 
ailey & Son, who recently went into bankruptcy, 
located at 810-18 Swanson St., will be sold at pub- 
lic auction on Tuesday, April 16. The sale will in- 


clude not only the entire equipment of the plant, 





comprising a!! classes of machinery for the man- 
ufacture of rope and cordage, but also the factory 
buildings, etc. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. George F. Kempf 
& Bro., who are manufacturing cocoa mats, mat- 
ting and wool bordered mats on 16 looms at 1027 
N. 4th St., report that they are very busy. Chas. 
N. Kempf is the supt. and buyer. They buy D. R. 
Carpet yarn, 3 ply jute and cocoa yarns which they 
dye and finish, selling the production direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Stenton Mills 
Co., whose mill at 1824 Cadwalader St. was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire several months ago, have 
not as yet started up their plant again. Investi- 
gation failed to reveal whether they will commence 
operations again or not. The company had a cap- 
ital of $25,000; Thomas MacNair, pres. and John 
G. Campbell, sec. and treas., operating 40 looms 
fabrics etc., which they sold direct 

*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Baker Mfg. 
Co. whose plant at 41 Ashmead St. was destroyed 
oy fire a few weeks ago, will resume manufactur- 
ing under new management and in new quarters. 


It is understood that Thomas F. Rhodes will be 
president of the new company. 


Pennsylvania, West Conshohocken. The plant 
of the Gulf Woolen Mills, recently reported as 
having failed, was sold at public auction on March 
23. 


Rhode Island, Central Falls. The Reliable Mfg. 
Co. has found it necessary to add a number of 
extra hands to keep up with orders. It is reported 
that an overtime schedule is being considered. 


Rhode Island, Greenville. It is reported that 
all this season‘s products of the Greenville Woolen 
Mills has been sold up. The plant is operated by 
the Earnscliff Worsted Mills. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. At a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Home Bleach & Dye Works 
held on the 6th of March the following officers 
were elected: Peter B. McManus, president and 
treasurer; Edward J. McCaughey, secretary and 
manager, and John McManus, vice-president. The 
company is doing a large business in mercerizing 
both skeins and warps, and can also return yarn to 
customers on Whitin quiller cop tubes, cones or 
beams, dyed and bleached. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Ray Cotton 
Co.’s property on Main St. is for sale. Charles F. 
Parker is preparing plans of the land, buildings and 
water privilege. 


Rhode Island. Woonsocket. Earl Lawrence, 34 
Spring St. is considering the opening of a plant 
for the manufacture of braid. Mr. Lawrence was 
interested financially in the Meriden Broad Co., of 
Meriden, Conn. 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. A night shift has 
been put to work in the plant of Sayles & Pender- 
gast and the mill will be run 5 nights a week until 
further notice. 26 broad looms are operated on 
fancy worsteds. H. F. Sayles is supt. 


*South Carolina, Greenville. J. B. Burgard, re- 
ceiver for the Hugenot Mill, advises that the prop- 
erty will be advertised and bids asked for. We 
previously reported the shutting down of the plant 
and the probability of it being offered for sale. 


South Carolina, Greenville. At a conference 
of the South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation it was decided to continue the curtail- 
ment of 25 per cent. of the production of cotton 
goods for the next three months. Two and a 
quarter million spindles were represented out of a 
total of three and a quarter millions operated in 
South Carolina. 


Tennessee, Memphis. W. J. Hurlbut, industrial 
and land agent of the Southern Railway, has been 
investigating conditions for the establishment of a 
cotton mill. It is reported that English capital- 
ists are contemplating the erection of a plant 


*Texas, Colorado. The proposed new cotton 
mill is being promoted jointly by the West Colo- 
rado Land Co. and the City. Plans are being made 
to form a $150,000 company which will build a plant 
to operate 5,000 spindles and 140 looms on cotton 
duck. B. M. Garrett, pres, and general manager 
of the West Colorado Land Co. is interested in 
information on both buildings and machinery. 
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T. L. Ross, superintendent at the Paterson Mfg. 
Company, China Grove, N. C., has resigned and 
accepted a position as superintendent at the new 
Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. The position has 
been filled by E. W. Edwards, who was formerly 
overseer of weaving. 


F. Hamilton, superintendent of the Drayton 
Mills, Spartansburg, S. C., has severed his con- 
nection with that company. 


J. T. Collins has accepted a position as overseer 
of the cloth room for the Fairfield Cotton Mills, 
Winnsboro, S. C. He comes from Fairmont, S. C. 


Chester Williams has accepted a position as 
overseer of spinning at the Fidelity Mig. Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C. 


W. P. Campbell, superintendent of the Lafayette 
Cotton Mills, Lafayette, Ga., has severed his con- 
nection with that company. 


D. C. Davenport, overseer of finishing at the 
South Bend Woolen Company, South Bend, Ind., 
has severed his connection with that company. The 
position has been filled by his son Henry. 


Frank Stiner has accepted the position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Peace Dale Mfg. Company, 
Peace Dale, R. I. He comes from Lawrence, 
Mass. 


B. Frank Smith was elected director and C. J. 
Bodfish treasurer of the Wood Worsted Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., at a meeting of the directors 
held in Boston March 2. 


James Jones, overseer of finishing at the Excel- 
sior Mills, Farnumsville, Mass., severed his con- 
nection with that company. 


Edward W. Guiterman, superintendent of the 
Passaic Print Works, Passaic, N. J., will sever his 
connection with that company about June 1. He 
has been in their employ about 18 years. 


A. F. Griffin, superintendent of C. A. Root & 
Company, Uxbridge, Mass., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Excelsior Mills, Farnums- 
ville, Mass., succeeding H. S. Wood. 


H. S. Wood, superintendent of the Excelsior 
Mills, Farnumsville, Mass., has been appointed de- 
signer for the C. A. Root & Company’s Mill. 


Geo. R. Bury has succeeded Geo. R. Race as su- 
perintendent of the Ashland Mfg. Company, Dick- 
eyville, Md 


Walter Lee has accepted the position as overseer 
of dyeing at Charlotte, N. C. He was formerly 
employed at the Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Robert Armstrong, overseer of dyeing at the 
Carolina Woolen Company, Carolina, R. I., has 
severed his connection on account of ill health. 


A. L. Tainter has accepted the position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Gonic Mfg. Company, 


Gonic, N. H. He was formerly 
Beaver Brook Mills, Collinsville, 


John P. Wood was 
Calico Manufacturers’ 
meeting held in their 
delphia. 


employed at the 
Mass. 

elected president of the 
Association at the annual 
office, Hale. Bldg., Phila- 


John S. Walling, superintendent of the Fred L 
Sayles Company, Pascoag, R. I., has severed his 
connection with that company on account of ill 
health. 


John Kinarey has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Greenville Woolen Mills. 
Greenville, R. I. He was formerly employed at 
the Bay State Worsted Company, No. 2 Mill, 
Putnam, Conn. 


Chas. Davis has accepted a position as designer 
for the Fred L. Sayles Company, Pascoag, R. I. 
He was formerly employed at Tillotson Mills, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


F. H. Treadway has accepted a position as boss 
carder for the Beaver Dam Woolen Mills, Beaver 


Dam, Wis. 


At a meeting of the directors of the American 
Woolen Company recently held, Wm. M. Wood 
was elected president; Frederick Ayer, vice-presi- 
dent; Andrew Pierce, Jr., second vice-president; 
Perry C. Wiggin, third vice-president; Wm. H. 
Dwelly, Jr., treasurer; Willard Currier, asst. 
treasurer; Arthur Pousland, second asst. treasurer; 
Chas. A. Hardy, third asst. treasurer; Wm. H. 
Dwelly, Jr., secretary and Frederick J. Sherman, 
asst. secretary. 


Robert Hudson Cunningham for thirty years 
connected with the silk trade of Paterson, N. J., 
and New York City, died at his home in Pater- 
son, March goth, of a complication of diseases. He 
was 53 years of age. 


Julius Brandes, a well known silk manufacturer 
of Paterson, N. J., has been appointed by Mayor 
Andrew F. McBride, a member of the Board of 
Public Works, to take the place of David Grim- 
shaw, who resigned. 


P. S. Walsh, overseer of the spinning, warping 
and spooling departments at the Bernon Mills, 
Georgiaville, R. I., has severed his connection 
with that company and accepted a position at the 
Nonquit Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


R. F. Duncan is now overseer of carding at the 
Fidelity Mfg. Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. H. Bagwell has accepted a position as over- 
seer of weaving, slashing, and drawing-in at the 
Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, N. C. He was formerly 
employed at the Mecklenburg Mills, Charlotte, 
mG. 

Geo. Stewart has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning at the Lafayette Cot- 
ton Mills, Lafayette, Ga., succeeding J. A. Camp- 
bell. 
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H. T. Burns, overseer of carding at the Middle 
Georgia Cotton Mills, Eatonton, Ga., has resigned 
and accepted a position as overseer of spinning at 
the Alabama Cotton Mills, Columbia, Ala. 


Lea J. Sossoman has accepted a position as 
master mechanic and chief engineer at the Premier 
Cotton Mills, Barton, Ark. 


J. M. Short has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Cherryville Cotton Mills, 
Cherryville, N. C. He comes from Caroleen, N. C. 


James Donnelly has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Newville Knitting 
Company, Newville, Pa. He was formerly em- 
ployed for W. F. Keefers, Camillus, N. Y. 


James Fagan has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the C. A. Root & Company’s 
mill, Uxbridge, Mass. He was employed as over- 
seer of weaving at the Hecla Mills, Uxbridge, 
Mass., before this mill was taken over by the 


American Woolen Company. 


Lot Collins, overseer of spinning for the Darling 
Woolen Mills, Holliston, Mass., has accepted a 
position as overseer of spinning at the Racine 
Woolen Mills, Racine, Wis. 


Alfred Stokes, overseer of weaving at the C. A. 
Root & Company’s Mill, Uxbridge, Mass., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. 


J. P. Prineau, overseer of the spinning depart- 
ment of the Chace Cotton Mills, Burlington, Vt., 
was presented with a handsome gold ring and cuff 
buttons, by the employes in his department as a 
token of the esteem and respect in which he was 
held by them. He has resigned his position to 
accept a more responsible one at Montreal 
Canada. 


Henry William. 
River Woolen 
Company, has 
Mass 


Wm. P 


Somerset 


superintendent of the Canoe 
Mills, New England Cotton Yarn 
accepted a position at Ipswich, 


Welch has been elected treasurer of the 
Woolen Company, Monson, Mass., he 
was formerly a resident of Monson, Mass. 


Edwin F. 


Greene, treasurer of the Pacific Mills, 
Lawrence, 


Mass., has resigned the position as 
treasurer of the Lawton Mills Corporation, Plain- 
field, Conn He is succeeded by his _ brother, 
Harold S 


J. J. Huffstickler. 
Maple Mills, 
carding and 


Laurel Hill 


E. W. Hooper, overseer of spinning at the 
Young Hartsell Mills, Concord, N. C., has re- 
signed to accept a similar position with the Ara- 
gon Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. 


C. M. Ellis has accepted the position as yarn 
inspector at the Gray Mfg. Company, Gastonia, 
N. C., succeeding Chas. Caldwell. 


Geo. T. Jackson has been appointed assistant 
superintendent and designer for the Meridian 
Cotton Mills, Meridian, Miss. He formerly held 


the position as overseer of weaving 


Greene 


night superintendent at the 
Dillon, S. C., has taken charge of 
spinning at the Springfield Mills, 
N.C 
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P. A. Holt, overseer of spinning at the Hannak 
Pickett Mills, Rockingham, has been appointed 


superintendent of the Liberty Cotton Mills, Clay- 
ton, N. C. 


John J. Connell, agent of the Tremont & Suf- 
folk Mills, Lowell, Mass., has been named perma- 
nent treasurer of the Corr Mills, a position made 


vacant by the death of Wm. S. Potter of Fall 
River, Mass. 


Edward J. Gintermann has severed his connec- 
tion with the Passaic, N. J., Print Works. He 
held the position as superintendent. Edward E. 


Poor, treasurer of the company, will assume full 
charge. 


Wm. J. Foley has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Fitchburg Yarn Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass. He was formerly employed at 
the Parker Mill. Warren, R. I. 


Thomas Peat has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Columbiaville Woolen 
Mills, Columbiaville, Mich. He formerly held 
this position and was recently employed at Ra- 
cine, Wis. 


A. H. Landry, overseer of weaving at the Reli- 
ance Worsted Company, Norwich, Conn., has 
severed his connection with that firm and has 
been succeeded by John Martin, formerly em- 


ployed at the Merrimack Woolen Mills, Dracut, 
Mass. 


Wm. A. Potter, employed as billing clerk at 
the Apponaug Company, Apponaug, R. I., has 
severed his connection with that company. 


P. T. Donahue has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing at the Excelsior Mills, Far- 
numsville, Mass. He was formerly employed at 
the Montrose Woolen Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., 
where he held the position as overseer of finish- 
ing for a number of years. 


J. H. Pickford has accepted the position as su- 
perintendent of the Fred L. Sayles Company 
Woolen Mill, Pascoag, R. I. He was formerly 
engaged at Clinton, Mass. 


R. H. Plass, formerly employed at the Maginnis 
Mills, New Orleans, La., has accepted the position 


as superintendent of the Van Allen Cotton Mills, 
Stuyvesant Falls, N. Y. 


Chas. H. Richardson, at one time agent of the 
Appleton Mills, Lowell, Mass., has been appointed 
county commissioner to serve out the unexpired 
term of the late commissioner, Bigelow. 


James Norton, overseer of dyeing at the Ta- 
conic Mills, Pittsfield, Mass., has severed his con- 
nection with that company. 


Moses Suttleworth, superintendent of the spin- 
ning department at the Washington Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., has been promoted to the position 


as agent of the Wood Mills to succeed the late 
Alvin Lyons. 


Fred Marshall has accepted a pusition with 5°: 
Armitage, who assumes to open a weaving mill on 


Island Street, Lawrence, Mass. Mr. 


Armitage 
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was for a number ot years connected 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


Fred Barber, chief engineer for the Moosup 
Mills, American Woolen Company, Moosup, 
Conn., has resigned and entered into the automo- 
bile business at Bristol, R. I. 


with the 


A. O. Davidson, general manager of the Aetna 
Mills, Watertown, Mass., has severed his connec- 
tion with that company after 40 years of service. 
The position made vacant by Mr. Davidson’s 
resignation has been filled by F. W. Freeman. Mr. 
Freeman has been connected with the Aetna Mills 
for a number of years. 


Adam MacWhinnie, for the past 18 years general 
manager of the Hebron Mfg. Company’s Mill at 
Hebronville, Mass., has resigned. He has been 
succeeded by Walter J. Howland who for the past 
20 years has worked for the B. B. & R. Knight 
Company’s mills. Mr. Howland was promoted to 
the position while Mr. MacWhinnie was general 
manager. He was in the weaving department at 
the Warrenton Mills some years ago, a position 
he resigned later to accept a position with the 
Anthony Mills. In 1888 he left to go to the Na- 
tick Mills and has worked in various positions of 
trust for the concern for many years. There wili 
be no superintendent engaged, as Mr. Howland 
will look after the mill in the capacity of general 
manager. He is a prominent member of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 


John Horan, 
River Woolen 
cepted 
for the 
ra. 


superintendent for the Saxton’s 
Mills, Saxton’s River, Vt., has ac- 
a position as superintendent and designer 
Thomas Kitson & Sons Mill, Stroudsburg, 


Alfred Jones has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Pine Tree Worsted Com 
pany, Elmville, Conn. He was formerly employed 
at the Northboro Woolen Mills Company, Cha- 
pinville, Mass. 


L. H. Corey has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Pine Tree Worsted Com- 
pany, Elmville, Conn. He was formerly employed 
at the Northboro Woolen Mills Company, Cha 
pinville, Mass. 


Harry P. Hunter, one of the best known mill 
men in Manchester, N. H., for the past 28 years 
connected with the Stark Mills, assumes the su- 
perintendency of the Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Wm. H. Jennings, who was elected treasurer a 
short time ago of the Osborn Mills, Fall River, 
Mass., has tendered his resignation on account of 
ill health. The resignation was accepted and 
Simeon B. Chase, the former treasurer was 
chosen to fill the vacancy. It was unanimously 
voted to offer the treasurership to James T. Milne 
at a meeting held by the directors recently. 


David Campbell was elected president; Henry A. 
Francis, general manager and treasurer; Thos. F. 
Plunkett, asst. treasurer and Clifford Francis, 
asst. superintendent at the Pontoosuc Woolen 
Company at a meeting held by the directors re- 
cently, 


Pres. John Golden of the United Textile Work- 
ers, Fall River, Mass., has recovered from his re- 
cent illness and is again busy with his usual work. 


J. B. Barry, formerly superintendent for the 
Hope Worsted Mills, Louisville, Ky., was shot 
and seriously injured by negroes in a race riot 
near Dixon, Ky. He is in a critical condition in 
the hospital at Evansville, Ind. 


Chas. Holdsworth, superintendent of the Pit- 
kin, Holdsworth Worsted Company, Passaic, N. 
J., celebrated the 55th anniversary of his birth 
March 13. He received many valuable gifts. He 
was born in Bradford, England. 


W. J. Hamilton has 
second hand in the card 


Miils, Winnsboro, S. C. 


accepted a position as 
room at the Fairfield 


H. V. Deaver has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding, nights, at the Maple Mills, Dillon, 
S. C., succeeding R. W. Scott. 


W. C. Hendricks has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at the Chadwick Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C. He comes from Lancaster, S. C. 


R. L. O’Pray, assistant superintendent at the 
Capital City Mills, Columbia, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the No. 3 Mills of 
Mark Morgan, Laurel*Hill, N. C. 


J. D. Ezell has been appointed superintendent 
of the Aurora Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C 
ceeding J. T. Moreland. 


bor », N. c 


J. L. Scruggs has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Gaffney Mfg. Company, Gaf- 
fney, S. C. 


. suc- 
He comes from Greens- 


J. D. Melton has accepted a position as chief 
engineer and master mechanic at the York Mills, 
Yorkville, S. C. He comes from King’s Mountain, 
nm. & 


C. D. Scott, chief engineer and master mechanic, 
has accepted a position at the Calumet Mfg. 
Company, Liberty, S. C. He comes from Honea- 
path, S. C. 


B. M. Holland, treasurer and secretary of the 
Holland Mills, Gastonia, N. C., has severed his 
-onnection with that company. His successor has 
not as yet been chosen. 


O. H. Howard, overseer of carding and spinning 


at the Pee Dee Mills, No. 2, Rockingham, N. C., 


has accepted a position as overseer of carding at 
Kannapolis, N. C. 


S. C. Cain, overseer of carding and spinning for 
the Trenton Cotton Mills, Trenton, Tenn., has 
resigned. 


J. C. Keller who accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning a few months ago at 
the Lula Mills, King’s Mountain, N. C., has been 
appointed superintendent of the same mill, succeed- 
ing C. R. Harmon, who resigned. 


R. F. Gardner has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at the Lula Mills, King’s Mountain, 
N. C. N. G. Coniger has accepted the position as 
overseer of spinning at the same mill. 
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Wm. C. Bennett, overseer of carding at the New- 
burg Steam Cotton Mills, Newburg, N. Y., has 
severed his connection with that company. 


Rawdon Taylor, manager of the Perth Woolen 
Mills, Perth, Ont., Canada, has resigned. The po- 
sition has been filled by C. H. Mackie. 


Chas. Bain, overseer of finishing at the Cold 
Spring Bleach & Dye Works, Yardley, Pa., has 
again returned to the Lyondale Bleach, Dye & 
Printing Works of Rockaway, N. J. 

Carl M. Klebart has accepted a position as loom 
fixer at the Brickner Woolen Mills, Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis. He was formerly employed at Web- 
ster, Mass. 


E. A. Mansfield, agent of the Hecla Mills, 
American Woolen Company, Uxbridge, Mass., has 
been elected vice-commodore for the Nipmuc 


Canoe Club. 


Ake Hugo, designer at the Lincoln Mills, 
coag, R. .. 


Pas- 
operated by Fred L. Sayles & Com- 
pany, has severed his connection with that com- 
pany and has left for his home in Sweden. 


Wm. Monaghan, overseer of the reeling depart- 
ment at the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has 
severed his connection with that company. 
Blanchard, 
Lawrence, 


G. E. Richardson, second hand in the carding 
department at the Cocheco Mills, Dover, N. H., 
has resigned and accepted a position at Kansas 


City, Mo. 


Fred Naylor has accepted a position as overseer 
of bleaching for the New Haven Webbing Com- 
pany, Hamden, Conn. He was formerly employed 


at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Joseph Shaughnessey, overseer of finishing at 
the C. A. Root & Company’s mill, Uxbridge, 
Mass. has severed his connection with that com- 
pany and accepted a similar position with the 
Earnsdale Worsted Company, Clinton, Mass 


G. M. Warwick has severed his connection at the 
Falls Company, Norwich, Conn., and accepted a 
position in the finishing department for the Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. Mr. Warwick held the 
position as overseer of finishing at the Falls Com- 
pany and was presented with a beautifully en- 
graved gold fob and locket as a-.token of the 
esteem in which he was held by the employes. 


F. K. Treadway has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at the Beaver Dam Woolen 
Company, Beaver Dam, Wis. He was formerly 
employed at the Wallace & Smith Blanket Mills, 
La Porte, Ind. 


Victor L. Demers has accepted a position as 
overseer of dyeing at the Worcester Woolen Mill 
Company, Worcester, Mass. He was formerly 
employed at the Merchants Woolen Mill, East 
Dedham, Mass. 


John Deavitt, formerly overseer of weaving at 
the Excelsior Mills, Farnumsville, Mass., has been 


Leon 


Mills, 


bookkeeper for the Everett 


Mass., has resigned 
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transferred to the Uxbridge Worsted Company, 
Uxbridge, Mass., same company. 
Clarence C. Chace has 


severed his connection 


with the Adams Mfg. Company, Shelton, Conn., as 
overseer of carding, and accepted a position with 
the Monohansett Mfg. Company, Putnam, Conn 


David Buyers has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Excelsior Mills, Farnums- 
ville, Mass. He was formerly employed at the 
Sutton Mills, North Andover, Mass. 


John Connell, formerly in charge of the Cohan- 
net No. 3 Mill of the New England Cotton Yarn 
Company, Taunton, Mass., is being considered in 
connection with the position of agent of the Corr 
Mills, at East Taunton, Mass. 


Francis S. Douglas for the past three years 
assistant superintendent of the Sawyer Mills, 
American Woolen Company, Dover, N. H., has 
severed his connection with that company. 


Rufus A. Soule, Jr., has resigned the position as 
overseer of the Taber Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
and will leave for New York about April 1st to 
take a position with a large cotton brokerage con- 
cern. His successor has not been chosen. 


Geo. Lawson, formerly overseer of dyeing at the 
Worcester Woolen Mill Company, Worcester, 
Mass., has accepted a similar position at the Mer- 
rimack Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Geo. Senior for the past nine years employed in 
the counting room at the Hamilton Mfg. Company, 
Lowell, Mass., has resigned to accept a position at 
Seattle, Wash. 


A. H. Landry, overseer of weaving at the Re- 
liance Worsted Company, Norwich, Conn., has 
severed his connection with that company. 


R. G. Henderson, pres. and agent of the Seneca 
Falls Woolen Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., has 
severed his,connection with that company. 


C. H. Chisholm has accepted a position as over- 
seer of dressing, spooling, warping and twisting for 
the Hebron Mfg. Company, Hebronville, Mass. 
He was formerly employed at the Arlington Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass 


Martin J. Nelson, overseer of finishing at the 
Pioneer Worsted Mills, Wickford, R. I.» has 
severed his connection with that company. His 
successor is John G. Kearns, who comes from 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Percy A. Simons has accepted the position as 
superintendent of the Atlas Underwear Company, 
Piqua, Chio He was formerly employed at the 
Watson Mfg. Company, Paris, Ont. Canada. 


David Campbell was elected general manager 
and treasurer of the Pontoosuc Woolen Company. 
Pittsfield, Mass., Henry A. Francis, .superintend- 
ent; Clifford Francis, assistant superintendent, and 
Thos. S. Plunkett, assistant treasurer, at a meet- 
ing of the directors recently heid. 


Wm. Bagley has accepted a position as overseer 
of weaving at the Pine Tree Worsted Company, 
who have recently taken over the Elmville Mills, 
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Elmville, Conn. 
the Danielson 
Conn. 


J. T. Zoss, overseer of carding at the Beaver 
Dam Woolen Mills, Beaver Dam, Wis., has re- 
signed. 


He was formerly employed at 
Worsted Company, Danielson, 


Daniel Shea has accepted a position as over- 
seer of finishing at the Rock Mills, Rockville, 
Conn., succeeding James McGeough. 


Frank L. Coggswell, overseer of finishing at the 
Faulkner Mfg. Company, Stafford Springs, Conn., 
has resigned and accepted a similar position at the 
Ellis No. 2 Mill, Monson, Mass. 


Toel Pearson 
dyer for E. V. 


W. H. Chadwick, formerly connected with the 
Algonquin Printing Company, Fall River, Mass., 
has severed his connection with that firm and is 
interested with W. H. Carter of Memphis, Tenn., 
in the organization of a new company, to be lo 
cated at new South Memphis 

Geo. Thounaver has 
overseer of spinning at 


has accepted a position as boss 


Morris & Son, Akin, N. Y. 


accepted the position as 
Paris, Ont., Canada. He 
was formerly employed at Bennington, Vt. 
a lden, master mechanic at the 
ills. Three Rivers, Mass., has 
ction with that company. His 
sle, of Manchaug, Mass. 


Palmer 
severed his con- 
successor is C 
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Thomas Currigan, finished cloth examiner for 
the Montrose Woolen Company, Woonsocket, R. 
I., has severed his connection with that company, 
and accepted a similar position at Skowhegan, Me 


Webster M. Pike, overseer of dyeing at the 
Salt’s Textile Mfg. Company, Norwalk, Conn., has 
severed his connection with that company and ac- 
cepted a position with the 
Woolen Company, Allentown R. I. 


Mullins has accepted a 
overseer of weaving at the 
Atlanta, Ga. 


similar 


Allentown 


W. |! 
sistant 
Cotton Mills, 


position as as 


Fulton Bag & 


Theodore Belanger. bookkeeper at the Lawton 
Spinning Company’s Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., has 
severed his connection with that company, a posi 
tion he has occupied for several 
Helliwell, assistant designer at the Ta- 
Mills, Pittsfied, Mass., has severed his con- 
nection with that company. 


P. T. Donahue, for the past three years over 
seer of finishing at the Montrose Worsted Mills, 
Woonsocket, R. I., was agreeably surprised by 
being presented with a handsome roll top writing 
desk by the help employed in the finishing depart- 
ment at the Montrose Mills. Mr. Donahue ex- 
pressed his gratitude and said that the remem 
brance would never be forgotten. 


years. 


Lionel 


conic 


Joseph Spencer, overseer of dyeing at the Arling- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has severed his connec- 
tion with that company. He is succeeded by James 
H. Clifford, who has been employed at the Pacific 
Mills, same city. 


DEATHS. 


Noah Schwab, head of the cotton converting 
house of Schwab & Wolf, died at his home, 2 West 
86th St., New York City, February 25, of pneu- 
monia. He was 48 years of age and leaves a wife 
and one son. 


James J. Sullivan, president of the J. Sullivan 
& Sons Tape Mfg. Company, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., died at the St. Agnes Hospital, in 
that city, after a short illness. 


Alfred Dolge. the father of the well known 
Alfred Dolge, who was the founder of Dolgeville, 
N. Y., died recently at the advanced age of 85 
years. He was an experienced felt maker and 
came to this country after his son had estab- 
lished the flourishing village of Dolgeville. 


Chas. W. Phillips. a well known manufacturer 
of Gloversville, N. Y., died at his home March 
5th. For several years he had been conducting a 
clothing store and entered later in the glove 
manufacturing business. 


Benjamin Bullock died at his home on Locust 
St., Troy, N. Y., at the age of 74 years. He was 
one of the oldest wool merchants in that city and 
was formerly senior member of the firm of Benja- 
min Bullock & Sons and later Bullock & Wunder. 


Clark Hagmann, proprietor of the Glen Rock 
Mills and _ vice-president of the Somersville 
Woolen Mills, Somersville, N. J., died at his home 
in Somersville, at the age of 38 years. 


Thomas Wilson, senior member of the firm of 
Thomas Wilson & Company, lace importers, Man- 
hattan, N. Y., died at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at the age of 82 years. 


John J. Rowe, who had successfully conducted 
the Westshore Knitting Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
died at his home in that city, March 7th at the age 
of 74 years. He is survived by his wife and two 
daughters. 


Levi Lamb, one of the oldest residents of 
yoke, Mass., died at his home on 
that city after a long illness. He was born in 
3urrillville, R. I., Sept. 22, and was em- 
ployed in cotton mills as an overseer of dressing 
and followed the cotton business until 1860, being 
employed at that time at the Lyman Mills, Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 

Martin V. B. Jefferson, a prominent 
manufacturer of Worcester, Mass., 
of the executive council under Gov. Wolcott and 
Gov. Crane, died at his home in that city, March 
11. He was born in Uxbridge, Mass., in 1834 and 
established a woolen business in Holden, Mass. 
For ten vears he held the position as selectman of 
Holden, and in 1875 moved to Worcester, where 
he became prominent in politics. He was repre- 
sented in the legislature in 1880 and 188r. 

Daniel E. Chace, bookkeeper for the American 
Linen Company, Fall River, Mass., died at his 
home an Durfee Street in that city as a direct re- 
sult of a paralytic shock sustained more than a 
year ago. He was widely known in mill circles and 


Hol- 


Lincoln St. in 
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woolen 
and a member 
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served faithfully for this company for a aumber of 
vears. 


James S. Knowlson, formerly a manufacturer of 
woolen goods at Troy, N. Y., died at his home on 
Washington St., Rutland, Vt., March 17. He was 
born at Albany, N. Y., May 1, 1823. 


Jeremiah C. McCarthy died suddenly at his 
home, 54 Osgood St., Lawrence, Mass. He had 
been connected with the Essex Dye Company for 
a number of years. 


Elisha P. Harvell of Rockland, Mass., a wealthy 
manufacturer, died at the Boston Relief Hospital 
following an attack of heart failure. He was pres- 
ident of the Rockland Webbing Company and also 
connected with the Rockland Welting Company at 
the time of his death. He was born in South 
Weymouth, Dec. 19, 1841. 


Frederick A. Claflin, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Avery Chemical Company, Boston, 
Mass., died very suddenly of heart failure on Satur- 
day, March 14. He was 60 years of age, and well 
known in the woolen and leather trade. He leaves 
a widow, three daughters and one son. 


Thomas Rickards died March 14 at Blackstone, 
Mass. He was a woolen finisher by trade and 
came to Blackstone as overseer of finishing in 
1886 and remained with the No. 1 Mill until 1894. 


Wm. C. Morton was found unconscious between 
Berkshire Mills, Nos. 1 and 2, on Saturday, March 
14, and died at his home shortly after being re- 
moved there. He was born in Scotland and had 
lived the greater part of his life at Renfrew. He 
was employed as a loom fixer. 


Hezekiah Brayton, treasurer of the Sagamore 
Mills, at Fall River, died suddenly on March 24 
after a short illness, which, however, had not been 
considered serious. He was the last of the five 
brothers of the famous Brayton family which: did 
so much for the up-building of Fall River. He 
was 75 years old at the time of his death. His 
early life was spent in the cloth brokerage and 
bankirg business. When the Sagamore Mills re- 
organized in 1879 he was elected treasurer and held 
that office until the time of his death. The suc- 
cess of this mill in the last few years is well known. 


John Good, closely identified with 
trade all his life, died at his 
recently in his 67th year. He was born in Ire- 
land, came to this country in boyhood with his 
parents, learned the machinists’ trade and worked 
in a rope walk in Williamsburg. He invented and 
took out many valuable patents and later went into 
the cordage business and organized several com- 
panies, at one time being head of the National 
Cordage Association. He retired from business 
about ten years ago. He was a member of many 
clubs and organizations and in 1887 was made a 


the cordage 
home in Brooklyn 
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Count of the Holy Roman Empire by the Pope, 
although he never assumed the title. 


Alfred Schiffer, of the silk firm of Pelgram & 
Meyer, 85 5th Ave., New York, N. Y., died at his 
home, 12 E. 66th St. after an illness of two weeks. 
He was 54 years of age and had been connected 
with the above firm for the past twenty years. He 
was born in New York and leaves a wife and two 
daughters. 


Austin C, Grove, 80 years of age, died at his 
home in Ludlow, Mass., February 28 after an ill- 
ness which dates back to last fall. Mr. Grove was 
born in Lexington Feb. 17, 1828, and was em- 
ployed in various capacities at the Ludlow Mfg. 
Company and later accepted the position as master 
mechanic. 


B. Newsome, proprietor of the Byram Mfg. 
Company, Chester, Pa., died at his home in that 
city after an illness of several months. He had 
been in the manufacturing business in Chester and 
was a veteran of the Civil War. 


John H. A. Klauder, president of the Klauder- 
Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., died recently at his 
home on West Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia. He 
was 66 years old and had somewhat withdrawn 
from active business for a number of years, al- 
though he had kept closely in touch with his large 
interests. As a manufacturer, inventor and ma- 
chinery builder he was widely known in the tex- 
tile trade. and in his retirement retained many 
warm friendships with old business associates. He 
took a great interest in the collection of curios, 
and particularly Japanese and Chinese works of 
interest and art, and in his spacious grounds re- 
produced one of the famous gardens of Japan. He 
was 1 great traveler and had made many trips 
abroad. His wife survives him, also his sister and 
four brothers. The business enterprises with 
which he was connected were so well organized 
that they will proceed without interruption. His 
successor has not yet been elected. 


Thos. A. Laughlin, assistant foreman in the card 
clothing department of the Whitin Machine Com- 
pany, Whitinsville, Mass., died at his room in the 


Blue Eagle Inn, February 29, the result of a 
shock. He had an attack of grip which left him 
in a somewhat weakened condition, but during the 
past week appeared to be rapidly gaining strength. 
His death was a surprise to his many friends. He 
leaves a father, two brothers and a sister 
34 years of age. 
bridge, Mass. 


Capt. Geo. H. Grant, for 36 years superintendent 
of the Eagle Cotton Mills, Woonsocket, R. I., died 
at his home in East Woonsocket, March 3, at the 
age of 70 years. He retired from the superintend- 
ency of the Eagle Mills December 11 of last year. 
He was one of Woonsocket’s first mayors and was 
born December 11, 1837. With the exception of a 
brief interval, he always lived in that city. 


, and was 
He was formerly a native of Ux- 
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New Publications. 


fAny work noticed under this head can be obtained 
through the office of this journal.] 


Air Conditioning; by G. B. Wilson; 138 pages 
4 1/2 by 7; John Wiley & Sons; price, $1.50. 
The reader finds scattered through the book 
much useful information regarding moisture in the 
air of textile mills and in textile materials. It 
falls, however, far short of that completeness es- 
sential in a technical work. The author has at- 
tempted to cover the entire subject in a small 
volume, and as a result the references to many 
important matters are of the most meager descrip- 
tion. For example, the important question of 
standards of regain, which is now claiming special 
attention, is disposed of by Mr. Wilson in five 
lines as follows: 
“The standards of regain can be taken as fol- 
lows: 
Cotton, 8Y% per cent. 
Worsted, 18% per cent. 
Silk, II per cent.” 


This is preceded and followed by reading matter 
dealing with wholly distinct branches of the sub- 
ject. This incompleteness and faulty arrangement 
run all through the work, being especially evident 
in the references to climatic conditions and to the 
various types of apparatus for the artificial mois- 
tening of air. The importance of moisture in tex- 
tile mills and materials makes it especially desirable 
for the trade to have a thoroughly reliable and 
reasonably complete work on this subject. The 
work under review ‘fails ta supply the want. 


Patent Practice (Patentpraxis); by Dr. Lucian 
Gottscho, patent attorney; 275 pages, 5 by 7; 
Der Deutsche Kaufmann, Berlin, W 62; price, 
$1.00. 

This book, which has reached the third edition, 
gives a concise statement of the leading points of 
the German patent laws. All superfluous material 
has been excluded and the result is a convenient 
and useful handbook for all having to do with 
German patents. The volume also contains the 
German patent law. The text is in German. 


The German Textil Industrie (Die Deutsche Tex- 
til-Industrie); Verlag fuer Boersen-und Fi- 
nanz-literatur, Berlin and Leipzig; price, $2.50. 

This is a statistical year book giving information 
as to the organization and financial condition of 
corporations in the German textile trade. This 
includes date of organization, class of business, 
capital, business year, latest financial statement, 
dividend record, names of officers and directors 
and other information of similar character. 


Celluloid and Its Manufacture (Zelluloid und seine 
Verarbeitung); by Louis Edgar Andes; 374 
pages, 5 by 7 1/2; A. Hartleben, Vienna and 
Leipzig; price, $2.00. 

The lack of literature relating to the manufac- 
ture of celluloid makes this work especially wel- 
come. It deals only in a general way with cam- 
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phor celluloid, the author having confined himself 
mainly to a consideration of those forms of cellu- 
loid in the manufacture of which substitutes for 
camphor are employed. The composition and 
manufacture of these are treated very thoroughly, 
and special attention is devoted to incombustible 
and slow burning celluloids. There are many ex- 
cellent illustrations and an excellent index. The 
text is in German. 


More, A Study of Financial Conditions Now Prev- 
alent; by George Otis Draper; Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston; price, $1.00. 

The author of this timely book needs no intro- 
duction to textile circles. He has made a reputa- 
tion as a writer and speaker on textile topics and 
in “More” he presents a “business man’s views of 
live issues.” 

The scope of the book is broader than the title 
implies, for not only are financial conditions dis- 
cussed, but the broad problems of our time and 
country which are in the minds of serious thinking 
men. The labor question, the trust problem, the 
tariff issue, the rights of property and labor, and 
the inter-relation of all these questions are dis- 
cussed with clearness, vigor and plain speaking 
that is refreshing 

Mr. Draper believes that we are drifting 
towards socialism and he points out the fallacies 
of this theory as well as the false pretenses of the 
anarchists. ‘The chapter on Tariff and Tariff Re- 
vision is one of the clearest statements of this in- 
tricate subject that we have read. He strips it of 
its frills and shows it to be simply the barrier that 
is interposed between the level of low foreign 
wages and high American wages, and that not only 
wages, but the whole basis of American life 
is adjusted to a higher standard, which must be 
maintained by keeping the tariff barriers up high 
enough to accomplish their purpose. He truly 
that the free trader and would-be tariff re- 
ducer make their strongest points in harping on 
the big profits of the protected manufacturers and 
employers and appealing to the envy of the poor 
for the prosperity of those better off: “What they 
really want is to buy the products of cheaper 
labor. Let them put that issue frankly before the 
voters.” 

The author points out with frankness our 
American prodigality and waste in our spending 
and living, and that we are wasting by our im- 
provident habits far’more than could be gained by 
any of the profits wrung from the trusts. 

Perhaps the most radical suggestion he makes 
is that the issue of government money should be 
based on values that increase in quantity as trade 
increases and as new values are created. 
ably this means currency 


Says 


Presum- 
based on actual 


asset 


industrial values on new evidences of property. 
No one need be deterred by dread of a dry 


treatise from reading this book. It bristles from 
beginning to end with thoughts that have been 
vaguely in many minds and which here find bril- 
liant expression. The employer, the employee and 
property owner, great and small, will find in it 
stimulating ideas and food for thought even if they 
do not agree with all the conclusions of the 
author 
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The Manchester Ship Canal Co.’s Offices. 


The Manchester Ship Canal Co.’s offices, which 
have been located in the Bowling Green building 
for some ten years, have been moved to the Prod- 
uce Exchange building, New York City. 

This change has become necessary owing to the 
development of business with the port of Man- 
chester and the need found by the representative 
of the company here to be in closer touch with 
the members of the Produce Exchange, of which 
association Capt. Armstrong is a member. 

The Canal Co. has been successful in securing 
space upon the Exchange itself immediately 
facing the entrance to the Exchange upon the 
main floor at the Beaver St. end of the building. 

Since the establishment of the New York office, 
the business to Manchester from Atlantic ports 
has shown most satisfactory increases and several 
new lines have been started. Manchester has 
made its influence felt in connection with ship- 
ments from the United States and Canada to 
Great Britain, as well as in transhipment traffic for 
points beyond Manchester by both water and rail. 


7 
moor 
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‘¢K-A Kernels.’’ 


The Kip-Armstrong Co., Pawtucket, R. I., has 
recently issued Volume I, Number 1 of “A Midget 
Magazine for Mill Men containing the meat of 
the warp stop-motion question” with the spicy 
title of “K-A Kernels.” It is a booklet which one 
is pretty sure to read through from beginning to 
end, because it is attractively presented, can be 
digested in ten minutes’ time and has a lot of 
information on a topic that has a very live interest. 


—_—___——_—___—_—— 


A Brain Clearing House. 


More than ever, manufacturers are looking to 
responsible Registry Bureaus or Employment 
Agencies to fill places as heads of their depart- 
ments. This is in line with development; which 
really means specialism. When any function—such 
as securing the best man for a place—is conducted 
by a special agent who has facilities for investiga- 
tion, and is in touch with hundreds of competent 
men, and who conducts his work with the knowl- 
edge that each individual case must be considered 
in the light of its peculiar requirements, efficiency 
must rise. 

The basis of satisfactorily filling a position of re- 
sponsibility is in having suitable material. Where 
the employer knows of perhaps two or three good 
men, the Registry Bureau is in touch with practi- 
cally all the men in that line, who are looking for 
a change. The result is that the employer’s time is 
saved. He has only to decide among a few of the 
most suitable men, as only the best are referred by 
the agent. The further result is in the reducing of 
the possibilities of employing a totally unfit per- 
son, necessitating another change. Aside from the 
selection of the best agent to supply men, the man- 
ufacturer is relieved of duties for which he has 
neither the time nor facilities. 
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New Filter Department. 


The American Water Softener Company an- 
nounce that they have opened a filtration depart- 
ment. They solicit inquiries from those contem- 
plating the installation of water filters of any 
capacity, and an opportunity to quote prices on 
@pparatus guaranteed to produce satisfactory re- 
sults under all conditions. The filtration depart- 
ment is under the management of Geo. F. Hod- 
kinson, for many years prominently identified with 
the filter industry. Mr. Hodkinson has had exten- 
sive experience in installing filtration plants under 
all conditions to meet any requirement. The com- 
pany will gladly make without charge analyses, 
recommendations, sketches and estimates for 
either filtration or water softening plants for any 
who contemplate such installations. Its filter in- 
stallations will be of the same high character and 
efficiency as its favorably known and extensively 
used water softening plants. 


——$_——__ 


‘‘Vigogne’’ Yarn. 


To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian: 

Sir: In your “Commercial and Financial Notes” 
of today’s issue you mention “the woolen (vicuna) 
spinners in the Crimmitschau, etc., districts of 
Saxony.” Allow me to point out that vigogne 
yarn (vicuna) is not, as its name would lead one 
to believe, woolen, but cotton yarn. 

Originally, no doubt, vigogne was all wool with 
occasional small additions of cotton. The appear- 
ance of the substantive cotton colors about the 
eighties made it very easy to dye wool and cotton 
in the same bath, ard they also left the cotton 
soft and open and easy to spin. This led to regu- 
lar additions of cotton, which kept increasing 
steadily from year to year until the yarns con- 
tained more cotton than wool. Today vigogne 
yarn is all cotton, and all it has in common with 
its original raw material is its “woolly” appear- 
ance, which is chiefly obtained by dyeing the 
cotton with substantive colors in the loose state 
before it is spun. Yours, etc., H. F. 


——_____- 9 


Finishing Sized Fabrics. 


Bobbinet and other fabrics are usually dressed 
by means of rollers from which the fabric passes to 
a stretching frame, where the size is uniformly 
spread over the surface. An invention patented by 
Marius Ratignier, of Lyons, and H. Pervilhac & 
Co., of Villeurbanne, deals with improvements in 
the spreading mechanism. It is proposed to drag 
brushes or loose chains over the fabric, or even 
squeegees. These spreaders are moved over the 
fabric by mechanism so as to secure even distribu- 
tion of the size. They have the advantage that they 
do not become ctogged by the size, and that their 
action can be continued when the fabric is half dry, 
without deteriorating the dressing, the latter being 
on the contrary polished by that means.—The Dyer 
& Calico Printer. 
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Trade-Mark Advertising. 


The man who trademarks and advertises his 
goods, and gets retailers to handle them, owes a 
debt to those retailers who do buy his goods, and 
who sell them in their stores. 

There is a moral obligation that the advertising 
shall help the retailer in every possible way, to 
sell these goods which bear his trademark and 
which he advertises:—an obligation to see that no 
part of the interest or demand which is roused by 
the advertising shall be needlessly lost—but that 
every possible atom of this interest or demand 
roused by the advertising shall be directed to the 
counter where the goods are on sale,—to the point 
where this demand can work for the benefit and 
profit of the retailer who has joined hands with 
the advertiser.—Delineator Bulletin for Advertis- 
ers. 

- 


The Lestershire Spool and Manufacturing Co. 


Upon a recent visit to the works of the Lester- 
shire Spool & Mfg. Co., at Lestershire, N. Y., we 
found that company well quartered and equipped 
for the turning out of their product, which con- 
sists of a large line of high grade spools for cot- 
ton, woolen and carpet mills. 

The main factory of this company is of rein- 
forced concrete construction and covers about 
28,000 feet of floor space. This concern has been 
in existence since 1903 and claims to have the 
largest spool manufacturing plant in the world. 
The officers of the company are R. W. Clinton, 
president; A. L. Dickenson, vice-president, and 
H. D. Clinton, treasurer and general manager. 

This company enjoys the reputation of turning 
out spools of a very high grade and their custom- 
ers include the representative mills from all over 
the United States, doing a particularly large busi- 
ness in the Southern. states. Their business has 
grown continuously and has now reached large 
proportions. 

They will be 


much pleased to furnish mills with 
quotations for any desired style of spools and feel 


satisfied that they can maintain their reputation 
both as to prices and quality. We take pleasure 
in recommending them to anyone requiring goods 
of their make. 

ee 


Steaming Prints. 


Steaming dyed or printed goods is usually done 
when the goods are motionless in a room filled 
with steam. Dr. V. Fussganger, of Hoechst on 
the Main, Germany, proposes that the piece should 
travel through a current of steam going in the 
same or in the opposite direction. One great ad- 
vantage is that the steam current rapidly drives all 
air out of the steaming chamber. In the ordinary 
process the air is expelled very slowly, and prob- 
ably never completely. With hydrosulphite dis- 
charges, etc., it is most important to have no oxi- 
dizing agent, such as air,- present—The Dyer & 
Calico Printer. 


British Weights and Measures. 


The feature of a case heard at Altrincham 
recently was the statement made by a witness, 
Joseph Clough, to the effect that he could tell the 
weight of pigs by their squeaks. Philip Leather. 
of Lymm, was charged with obtaining 20s. by 
means of false pretences from Mrs. Charlton, pork 
butcher, Altrincham. The accused sold four pigs 
to the prosecutrix, receiving £1 on account and 
agreeing to deliver them, but this he failed to do. 
Joseph Clough said he went to see the prisoner, 
but did not see the pigs. He heard them squeal, 
but they were not much more than 50 lb. weight. 
“I can tell the weight of a pig when I hear him 
squeak.” 

The- evidence showed that the pigs were not 
ready for killing, and that the wife of the accused 
claimed them as her property. The accused had 
also sold them to two other people. He was fined 
50s., including costs.—Manchester Guardian. 


— 


A Hot Blast Outfit. 


The Massachusetts Fan Co., of Watertown, 
Mass., are furnishing for the Clarendon Clay and 
Mining Co., North Clarendon, Vt., a complete 
hot blast outfit for drying Kaolin. The apparatus 
consists of a steam heater and one of the Massa- 
chusetts ball bearing fans. The adaptability of 
this type of fan is shown by the fact that when 
the balls are once packed in vaseline, no further 
attention is required for at least six months. 


Oo 


Low Wages. 


The Berlin correspondent Daily Chronicle, Lon- 
don, writes as follows about bad trade in Ger- 
many: 

“Affairs are probably worst in South Germany, 
notably among the weavers of Bavaria working in 
their own homes. Cases are cited, where a man, 
his wife and two grown-up children, working four- 
teen hours a day, are unable to earn more than 
from $4.00 to $4.50 a week. 


a 


The White Oak Mills, controlled by the Prox- 
imity Mfg. Co..of Greensboro, N. C., has lately 
entered its third order with the Green Fuel Econ- 
omizer Co. for an equipment of economizers. 
These mills are said to be the largest denim mills 
in the world, employing 1,300 operatives and work- 
ing up about 145 bales of cotton per day, on the 
average. The buildings are of the latest improved 
construction, with saw tooth roofs to secure good 
lighting and other modern improvements and ma- 
chinery. Some of the machines do the work for 
which 12 persons are required in other mills. This 
is the third order for Green economizers from the 
White Oak Mills. In addition, the owners have 
bought a Green economizer for the Proximity 
Mills, two for the Minneola Mills, and two for the 
Revolution Mills, making a total equipment of 
ibout 8,000 h. p. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The ‘‘London Shrunk’’ Process. 
































5 Yor article on the above subject is not 
quit irat The process of winding the cloth 
te r and blowing steam 
t igh it, is not so much to shrink the cloth as 
t v t fi sil} y appearance and to make the 
finish permanent. It depends on the material, and 
t f uired, whether the cl is left on 
tne t ce r is taken off \ piece 
which has been through this proces ill not take 
ent moisture in running th h a tank 
\ shrinking purposes (except, perhaps, 
n cl cloths); a as to using the hydro-ex 
hs would be marked by the 
creases and would require refinishing. The proper 
get the cloth thoroughly saturated with 
1 it along with a wet wrapper and 
\ 1a sufficient length of 1 ike 

stu s th 
ece Q Chis p ess give the yr 
inking as much as It 
uiterwards dried and the 
WW ‘res ndent states ire 
) tl | s \ ma Kes 
t tv-handling cloth for ov lly 
1 the p ng process, ¢ sing 
tne ) ter pressing; the rFOodS to 
tl kers, who damp and press them, making 

d th entirely. The result is that they 

find the vay back to the manufacturer to be re 
finished. Then again, some cloths have a nap or 
ne other specially treated face, which is easily 
spoiled by being rubbed over drying rods while 
t t be set right by pressing in the 
ordinary t be refinished by the man 
ufacture y overcoatings, and cloths 
vhi lly treated, ought not to be 
sent t manufacturer should be 
sked irink them before the final 
fit ng urs, etc 
Practical 
Business in Japanese Mills. 

With regard to the cotton-spinning enterprise 
cessarily suffering from the deprecia- 
er, the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, who are 

the principal agents for the sale Of cotton yarns 

Chit have formulated a project for reducing 

production by giv three additional holidays 
every month to the operatives and thus making 


the days of rest five instead of two. The effect of 
uuld be t liminish the output by from 


7,000 to 10,000 bales (Japanese bale = 400 pounds) 


per month. At the same time the Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha are said to have asked that the period for 
disposing of yarns should be extended by one 
month, and that, in the case of contracts already 


manufacturers, 
deferred for a 
The scheme 


firm and the 
former should be 
without interest 


between the 
by the 


milar 1 ri ] 
l 1 period 


existing 


payment 
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seems to be encountering some opposition, but it 
is thought likely to be ultimately adopted. It re- 
lates to the coarser grades of yarns only.—Japan 
Daily Mail. 


Jaquard Stamping and Card Cutting. 


An interesting announcement is made in our ad- 
vertising columns by Pierre Vial, Roubaix, France, 
who announces that he is prepared to do the above 





work rapidly and economically for American man- 
ufacturers. 
Oo 
The Buyers’ Club. 
A new type of business building is under way 


in St. Louis which presents many practical fea 
tures never before carried out on such a large 
scale, and others of perhaps equal value which 
have never been utilized anywhere before. 

It is to be called the “Buyers’ Club Building,” 


and its cost, it is estimated, will be fully $4,000,000 
Eames & Young of St. Louis are the architects’ 
nd the building was promoted and will be 
financed by H. A. Vrooman, President of the State 


[rust Company, of St. Louis, who has erected 
some of the largest apartment houses in that city. 
The Buyers’ Club Building will occupy the entire 
block bounded by 17th, r&th, Chestnut and Pine 
Sts., a location within one block of the St. Louis 


Union Station, and 
to the city. 

The most important feature the 
presents is the plan for bringing the buyer to the 
seller. The fare of 10,000 buyers will be paid to 
St. Louis annually by the building company, and 
the exhibitors will choose the buyers who are to 
be brought. Special trains will be hired by the 
company and run from distant points where deal- 
ers from a considerable radius can be gathered. 
The building, is designed to extend the territory 
St. Louis supplies, so that exhibitors will enjoy 
not only the immense trade of the southwest which 
now centers in St. Louis, but that of all the cen- 
tral west and northwest as well. Only a limited 
amount of space will be leased to each exhibitor 
o that the exhibits may be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to attract the best classes of buyers from 
great distances. 

\ Club Bulletin will be published monthly and 
sent to over 100,000 retail buyers. A close organ- 
ization of all the retailers in the central and south- 
ern states will be promoted by the Club Manage- 
ment and extensive plans for the benefit of the 
various retailers are under way. 


a suitable one for all visitors 


3uyers’ Club 


ee 


The Northern Engineering Works. 


The Kelley Bros.-Mitchell Co. of Vancouver, 
N. C., have installed a 15-ton Northern traveling 
crane, 40-foot span, equipped with alternating cur- 
rent motors. The crane was furnished by the 


Northern Engineering Works of Detroit, Mich 
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A Rigid Timber Floor. Marked Improvement in Business. 





The American Moisteni1 Co., Boston, Mass., 








In the design of the new jute mill of the Colum ; - ; 

bian Rope Co., at Auburn, N. Y., the architect. eport a oe ee ae oe sa n eee Comal 
Mr. Charles T. Main, of Boston, has introduced ee pee eee ” ——o ere woes ee mois 
somewhat unusual features in the design of the anes as ae = oe aes. ta — P These 
floors. Because of the large size and excessive irders are from such manu turing ‘mmunities 
weight of the machines in the second and third as New Bedford. Lawrence, P elphia, New 
stories, as well as on account of the vibratory York, New Jersey and the Sout 

effect of their rotary movement, exceptional The West Point Mfg. Co., West P 1s 
strength and stability was required. The columns, placed an order for the nplete eq O 
spaced on 10-foot bays across the building and on their new Shawmut Mill with ium lifiers 


lhe Potomska Mills, New Be 
ier with the American Moistening Co 
the equipment of their new weave shed _ with 


humidifiers 


18 to 24-foot centres lengthwise, are of 16 by 16 


or 


ia pine The beams running lengthwise o 


ill are of the same size and material, while 





ing is of 6-inch plank, splined and toe The Hotaney Wiceked Milk. Passi. U3 
together, and covered with ordinary maple placed a large repeat order for h ilo with 
The result is a practically solid floor which them 
is absolutely rigid and capable of sustaining the The Monument Mills. Housat \f 
heaviest possible loads pla ‘ed repeat orde 


ee Atlantic Cotton NX 


A Story Without Words. placed «large order for hematite 





order for the equipment of their mi ecently de 
stroved by fir 

The Clark Thread ( N¢ t a 
placed 1 repeat order for humidifiers 

[The Massachusetts Cotton Mills. Lowell. hav: 
ordered humidifiers of tl \merican Moisteni1 
Cc 

As above stated. this is significant of a 
feeling in the trade, and they hold a very opti 
mistic view of affairs in general They belie 
after the “Conventions”, business in all lines will 
be revived, and conditions will be generally 





The Henderson Wool Carding System. 


HOW DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. MEETS HARD TIMES. 
' The James H. Whittle Company, Worcester, 
A Pneumatic Hoist. Mass., owners and manufacturers of the Hender 





er 





son card for carding wool, worsted, cotton, waste, 
flax and asbestos, base their confidence in the su 


The new pneumatic hoist and overhead track 











Pcs periority their carding processes t sub 
equipment of the Detroit Journal Co. is being in 2H : F ] ore 
aS ; . ‘ . Stantial appreciation of customers é d_ by 
stalled by the Northern Engineering Works, of | ae es ae , aes : ns 
: the repeat orders they are receiving from them 
Detroit, and will be used for handling paper, Manufacturers and overseers of carding are re 
electrotypes, etc. It is similar in some respects quested to investigate the carding qualities of the 
to one installed some time ago in the plant of the Henderson process. fhe chief claims of the 
Detroit News, by the same firm builders of the Henderson card yr their syste1 
ire nereased card | t Pp 1 ) 
which results, of course, in a direct cutting of the 
: : ° nat a a cial wrxees Th tnemar ib cened 
The Ideal Hosiery Printing Co. expense in tl The form gene 
ally viewed by carders as necessarily entailing it 
: creased breakage of fibers with increased waste 
In the 1908 edition of the American Directory of 1 1 TY 
ne 1 poorer qua vy ot } , rse se¢ 


the Knitting Trades, just published, the Ideal to be the result in this case. for it 
Hosiery Printing Co. is listed on page 428 among the evennes nd strength of the varn -produce 
th dvers, bleachers. ete... with Chas W Slasy from the roping Ss greater. with less waste 
named as proprietor. This is a typographical ‘arding and_= spinning Of special interest 


error and should be Chas. W. Glaser. Their voolen mill met the production on some grad 
works, which are located at 125 East Herman St., of woolen yarns of the worsted effect. The pr: 





Germantown, Philadelphia, are owned and oper- ent time is a good time to investigate the aual 
ated by Messrs. Frank F. Haring and Chas. W. _ ties of Henderson rds. The James H. Whittl 
Glaser, and are doing a iarge ‘business in extract- Company also builds all. kinds cf woolen ma 


ing, dyeing and printing hosiery 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































Testing Textile Materials. 





A lecture on “Textile Testing and Testing Ma- 
recently delivered at the Bradford (Eng.) 
Technical College by Prof. A. F. Barker, is re- 
ported as follows: 


chines,” 


Prof. Barker in the first place emphasized the 
advantages of systematic testing at every stage in 
manufacturing. Testing should not be associated 
with trade disputes and decisions with reference 
to faults and faulty deliveries, but should rather 
serve as a preventive—as a means of ensuring the 
production of reasonably perfect goods, be they 
tops, yarns, or fabrics. Even this did not by any 
means cover the field where testing in its several 
forms might be useful. The running of spinning 
frames and looms should be carefully checked by 
the tachometer or tachograph, and also by the 
dynamo-meter, to ensure that the power consumed 
was used to the greatest advantage. 

Again, the matter of mill lighting had not re- 
ceived the careful attention it merited. With 
reference to testing for lighting values, two points 
needed attention—firstly, there was the 
absolute light value; and, secondly, there was the 
manner in which the light arrived at the object 
to be illuminated. Thus the ordinary electric arc 
lamp would show a much greater absolute light 
value; but the inverted arc lamp would illuminate 
most objects in a manner so much more efficient 
than the direct arc, that as a practical method of 
lighting most workshops and mills it undoubtedly 
took precedence, notwithstanding the large 
amount of light absorbed and wasted. 

In dealing with the production of cloths for the 
Army and Navy and all goods required up to a 
given standard, the value of testing in the wool, 
top, yarn and cloth was emphasized, the 
lecturer giving specific cases of an interesting na- 
-oming within his own experience. He had 
yeen struck again and again with the real practical 
value of many tests which on first sight might 
10t deemed very practical; and he was con- 
vinced that with more frequent resort to “scien- 
ic method” and scientific tests many difficulties 
and defects might be foreseen and guarded against 
-h at present allowed to pass forward 
the manufacturer suddenly realized that the 
goods were defective and there were, perhaps, 
few weeks for remaking to deliver within 


contract time. 


special 


states 


ure « 





were 








Several examples illustrating this point were 
specially noted. In the first case cited, the diffi- 
culty had arisen of deciding whether a yarn strong 
yn the average but weak in a very few places 


would weave satisfactorily as a warp yarn. No 


single-thread tests on the market up to the pres- 
ent time would show this; but by a special inven- 


tion of the lecturer’s—a continuous thread strength 
tester—it was demonstrated that not only could 
this be readily decided, but also that such prob- 
lems as ascertaining the least possible twist for 


slubbings and rovings, and for such yarns as mo- 
hairs and alpaca, might be decided in a few mo- 
ments to obvious advantage. Another interest- 
ing example cited was the development of a 





rubbing-up and napping defect in an Amazon cloth 
might have been readily suppressed in the 
ireful testing been in vogue. 


which 


yarn 


state had cz 
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‘With reference to trade standards, it was pointed 
out.that while in two or three cases such stand- 
ards as the 16 per cent. regain for scoured wools 
and the 18 1/4 per cent. regain for dry combed 
tops, etc., needed at least reconsideration, yet the 
most crying need was for some sort of allowable 
variation in such matters as counts of yarns, twist, 


evenness, etc. If it were accepted by the Law 
Courts that 1,800 + counts of yarn should give 
the standard breaking strain in pounds of a “lea” 
or hank of cotton, why should not such matters 
as those above referred to be dealt with and an 
allowable variation definitely accepted, anything 
beyond this variation being liable to rejection? 
There was much to be gained by the adoption of 
such standards. 

Another matter which needed revision was the 
method of testing yarns and cloths for strength. 
As illustrating the difficulties involved, examples 
were given proving that in breaking a top, yarn, 


or cloth, there are two factors to consider— 
namely, actual breakage of fiber and slippage. 
This latter factor might be most potent, and 


should certainly be carefully considered in all rela- 
tive results. It was further pointed out that wool 
cloths varied in strength very considerably accord- 
ing to the amount of moisture they contained, this 
variation amounting in some cases to 30 per cent. 
The lecturer said that he was convinced that wool 
cloths should be tested for strength in a dried 
state, in which condition the most practical com- 
parative results would be obtained. 

Among the testing machines and apparatus de- 
scribed and exhibited were various tachometers, 
the tachograph, Thomas’s dynamometer, appa- 
ratus for comparing the intensities of lights and 
standardizing, Schopper single fiber and thread- 
testing machine, the cloth tester as used in the 
Paris Conditioning House (with the perforation 
test apparatus of M. Persoz), a continuous single 
thread tester, and an electric perching and cloth 
examining table (the two last being the inventions 
of the lecturer). These exhibits form part of the 
equipment of the Textile Testing Laboratory of 
the College, which has recently been instituted 
on a most satisfactory basis. Among the ma- 
chines referred to and illustrated by lantern slides, 
the chief was the cloth testing machine of Messrs. 
A. S. Caillard, of Paris, the variety of tests which 
may be performed by this apparatus being clearly 
demonstrated. 

ee 


Walter McCook Takes New Selling Agency. 





Walter McCook, 576 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, 
has been appointed selling agent for Philadelphia 
and vicinity for the Woonsocket Worsted Mills 
of Woonsocket, R. I., and the Stafford Worsted 
Co., Stafford Springs, Conn. 

Both of these mills are under the same man- 
agement and have fine reputation for their worsted 
yarns. 

——___¢—____________., 


F. J. Muir, manufacturing expert for the Cone 
Export & Commission Co. at Greensboro, N. C., 
has resigned his position to accept one as general 
manager of the Holt-Morgan Mills, Fayetteville, 
m. %. 


TEXTILE 


Expert Advice on Lubrication. 


Wm. M. Davis, Lubrication Engineer, and 
author of “Friction and Lubricants,” is now 
established independently at 93 Broad St., Boston, 
Mass., and is prepared to make tests and analyses 
of lubricating oils, reports of lubrication condi- 
tions and requirements with a view to reducing 
costs, and also to prepare specifications for lubri- 
cation oils, etc. The wide knowledge and experi- 
ence of Mr. Davis makes him admirably fitted to 
perform this work, and his services will be of 
great value to textile manufacturers. This is 
pioneer work in the field of textile industries, but 
has been carried on in the steel and paper indus- 
tries for years. At the present time Mr. Davis is 
engaged in reorganizing the lubricating practice 
in the twenty-seven mills of the American Writing 
Paper Company and has already brought about a 
decided reduction in their costs. 

The careless waste oil through improper 
methods and the use of unsuitable grades are two 
of the features of the use of lubricants which cause 
the cost lubrication to soar to two or three 
hundred per cent. above a fair cost. Moreover 
the results obtained are not so good, and the dis- 


ot 


ot 
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tribution of oils on floors and walls 
to buildings. A specialist can a system 
where better results can be obtained at lower cost 
Mr. Davis is prepared to visit mills and make a 
thorough investigation into everything connected 
with the use of lubricants, such as handling and 
distribution, the amounts used in the various de- 
partments, tests as to suitability of oils to work 
performed and their cost, etc. He will then make 
a report outlining the changes that should be made 
(involving slight expense in most cases) either in 


is a 
devise 


menace 


the oils or in the practice of using them—that will 
intend to reduce the cost. Accompanying the re- 
port will be a set of specifications for oils which 
will meet requirements and which will enable 
manufacturers to contract for supplies at lowest 
price. In many of the large manufacturing cor- 
porations, men are employed to perform this spe- 
cial work. The services of Mr. Davis will give 
textile manufacturers the same service and make 
the use of lubricants and all that pertains to 
lubrication costs in manufacturing an exact factor 
in operating expense g 
open dates and charge for services will be given 
either by a personal interview or correspondence 


Information regarding 


Recent Textile Patents. 


BRAIDING 
Koerting, 


MACHINE. 881,475. 

3armen, Germany. 

BRAIDS, LACES and Other Narrow Fabrics. 
Packet for. 881,789. Percy Gardner, New 
York, assignor to Gardner & Highet Com- 
pany, New York. 

CALENDERING MACHINES. Contrivance for 
Feeding Moving Fabrics into. 879,298. Wil- 
helm Mueller, Affoltern, Switzerland. 

CLOTH Winding Board. 880,276. Eugene Car- 
raine, Philadelphia, Pa. 

COTTON GIN. 880,325. 
don, England. 

COTTON and other Fibers. 
S. Brown, Wigan, England. 

DYEING 881,097. 
Haren, 


FABRICS. 


Wilhelm 


Norman Pearse, Lon- 


880,007. Norman 


Apparatus. Louis Destree, 


Belgium. 

Aging and Steaming Chamber for. 
879,867. John E. Gray, New Mills, England, 
assignor of one-half to George W. Gray, 
North Adams, Mass. 

FABRIC-CUTTING Machine. 
Roos, South Norwalk, Conn. 
FIBER-CLEANING Machine. 
Schofield, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FIBROUS ‘Plants. Machine for Disintegrating. 
880,661. Emil Hartman, Houston, Tex., as- 
signor of eighty-five one hundredths to Lon C. 
Hill, Brownsville, Tex. 
HEDDLE ‘for Looms 
Halses, Millbury, Mass. 
The object this invention is to provide a 
heddle having the body portion composed of a 
single wire and having a mail or eye formed of 


879,675. Arnold 


881,445. Charles 


879,255. W 


Hudson 


t of 


wire of the s 
heddle, 
the 


size as the body portion of the 
e center of the eye coinciding with 
of the heddle, and it has f 


ame 
with th 
axial line 


a 
9 


FIG. 3. 
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FIG. 2. FIG. 4. 


an improved method of 
the strength and 
is improved, and the 


further object to provide 
construction by which 


appear- 
ance of the heddle 


liability 
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damage to the warp threads by the friction-of _ feed-rolls inwardly along the supporting tube un- 
heddl uring the operation of weaving is til the whole web has been thus applied thereto, 
after which the feed-rolls are again withdrawn 
elevation of the improved from the supporting tube permitting the unob 
side elevation, on an enlarged structed removal of the fabric from the support 
component wires forming one- ing tube during the process of inversion of the 
tructed in accordance with web as above described. 
also showing the completed LOOM-WARP Stop Motion. 879,853. Joseph 
the heddle to receive the Corzilius, South Manchester, Conn., assignor 
Fig. 3 1S a central section, to Ellsworth & Co., New York. 
ig ci ae sper ae hoe eyelet, OOM. Weft-replenishing. 880,810. Alfred 
omponent wires or tne heddle Morell. W Oe ~ Ms y . ~ 
ng twisted together, and Fig. 4 er SOReere Paes WONENOT LO Cromp 
Coe ag a ton, Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass 
mn of the heddle when ; eerie! ae ; 
§ the heddle have been -OOM-SHUTTLE. 879,427. John Varley, 
twisted together above and below the eyelet Jamestown, N. Y. 
KNITTING MACHINE C + LOOM-SHUTTLE Tension Device. 879,184 
= 879,720. George L. Ballard, Norristown, Hamilton Lindsay, Cleveland, O., assignor to 


tw 


0/94 =< 


Pa., assignor to Wildman Manu icturing Co., the Lindsay Wire Weaving Co., Cleveland, O 
Norristown, P JOOM-WARP Stop Motion. 879,873. Herbe 
KNITTING-MACHINE Stop Motion. 880,013. Horsfal, Bridgeport, Conn., assignor to The 
. Laconia. N. H Salts Textile Mig. Co., Bridgeport, Conn 

rt W Scot. LOOMS. Thin-place Detector for. 879,523. Wil 
liam F. Clayton, Atlanta, Ga., assignor 
Clayton & Bentley Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
sane MEASURING DEVICE. Cloth. 879,846. Wm. 
HEDDLI 870,258, <— K. Bayless and Thomas B. Bayless, Lexing- 
a ton, Ky. 
Clare Hi WINDING MACHINE. Bobbin. 879.708. Wm. 
r t Tid ss D. Rundlett, North Andover, Mass., assignor 
— to Davis & Furber Machine Co., North An- 
dover, Mass. 
Automatic enanstigpmnentietithidipnmmninnmaminiee 


eee Textile Trade Marks Registered. 


Joseph 


\ 


Fabrics. 
N.Y. «Mona.” Textile Shoe Lining 
Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass 
“Elesco.” Dress Shirt Over Shirts, etc 
Strauss & Co., San Francisco, Cal 
ureline.” Broa silk. Laurel Silk 
Paterson, N. ] 
‘Laurelette ‘ sroad Silk. Laurel 
Paterson, N. ] 
Sun Ray.” Br 
erson, N. zs 
Anchor Brand.” Waterproo 
Capital Collar & Cuff Co., Lincoln, 
“Enoweb.” Ginghams, Chambrays, etc 
ton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C 
“Knitocrat.” Undershirts, Drawers, Hose 
J. A. Lamy Mfg. Co., Sedalia, Mo 
“Naiad.” Textile Fabrics Coated with Waterpr: 
Material. C. E. Conover Co., New York. 
“Greek Maid.” Muslin Underwear. Younke 
Bros., Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 
“Uncle Sam.” Spool Cotton The Ameri 
Thread Co., Jersev City, N. J. 
“Phoenix.” Knitted Mufflers Phoenix Knitting 
Works, Milwaukee, Wis 
“Shaw Woven.” Hosier: Shaw Stocking C 
Lowell, Mass 
he Little Major.’ Misses’ and Children’ 
12, is operated to Cloaks and Suits. E. J. Wile & Co., N. Y 
and permit the feed- “Ranger.” Men’s and Women’s Knitted and Net 
engagement with the ted Underwear. M. Halff & Bro., San An 
ft the supporting tube. tonio, Texas. 
essive portions “Mona.” Hosiery and Knitted and Netted Un- 
ed by the derwear. The Mona Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass 


“Ls 
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f 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, ~ BOSTON, MASS. 


COTTON ww COTTON 
GOODS YARNS 


| econ EGYPTIAN COTTON | 


~ Mose TLACHINERY 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


SUSPENDED ON LINKS. REQUIRING NO EXPENSIVE FOUNDATIONS 
C. E. RILEY COMPANY, %'s,., 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Machines Kept in Stock in Boston 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 20-50 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food—not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston : New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 
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\ 
\ 
Do you know how your competitors 
get a perfect. 

EGYPTIAN SHADE 
| They use 
| | | 
| | D&M. EGYPTIAN TINT | 
| 
: i 
| Not only does it give the natural, flat, dirty color of | 
| Egyptian cotton but it is fast and uniform—the legs, ] 
) sleeves and body of a garment will always be of even | 

matching color. /t will cost you nothing to investigate. 





| Danker & Marston, - ~- Boston 








Buyers’ Index 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the 


following classified index, 


Accounts Financed. 
Cathrall, W. M. 

Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. | 


Ferguson, John W. 


Asphalt Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 


Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., & 


Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool, 

American Drying Machinery 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Philadelphia Drying 
Philadelphia Textile 
Schofield, Wm., Co 
Woonsocket Machine 


Sons. 


Cotton 


Co. 


Co. 
Co. 


Machinery 
Machinery 


& Press Co. 


Automatic Warp Ma- 
chines. 
Barber-Colman Company. 
Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
DeHaven Manufacturing 
Baling Presses. 
Minnich Machine Works. 
Sullivan Machinery Co. 


Bandings. 
See under Yarns. 


Baskets. 
Lane, W. 
Belting. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
——See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
Co. 
Bias Machines. 
Adams, A. L. 


Bindings. 
—See Tapes and 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Posson & Lane. 
Danker & Marston. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Mass, Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Supply Co 
American Textile Specialty 
Cell Drier Machine Co 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Lestershire Spool & Bobbin 
Rhode Island Fiber Spool Co. 
Tebbets, E. L., & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 


Tying 


Co. 


T., & Bro. 


Co 


Co. 


& Machine 


Braids. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Co. 


Co. 


Mchy. 


Co. 


| Bobbin Winders. 

| Universal Winding Co. 
Boiler Inspection and 
| ance. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 


Insur- 
-~— See 
Boilers. 

See Steam Boilers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Box Strapping. 

Acme Steel Goods Co. 

De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Braiding Machinery. 
New England Butt Co. 
Textile Machine Works. 
Braids. 

— See Tapes, Braids 
Brass Hinges. 

Root, C. J., Co. 
Brazing. 

American Ferrofix Brazing Co. 


and Edgings. 


| Bridges. 


| Caps. 


Co. | 


Scaife, W. 
Brushers. 
——See Napping Machines. 
rushes. 
Felton, S. A., & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 
Borr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Calico Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
——See also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
chinery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 


B., & Sons. 


Ma 


Calder Machine Works. 


| Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co, 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros, 
Ieigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Card Cutting. 
Vial, Pierre. 
Carded Cotton. 

Blaisdell, S., Jr., 
| Card Feeds. 
| -—See Automatic Feeds. 
| Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards 
| Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, Wm. H., Co. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 


Company. 


& Co 


may be found upon referring to their advertisements. 
to advertisers follows this classified list. 





| Conerete Work 


| Cost 


The Alphabetical Index 


Buyers who are unable to find in the classification here given 
such machinery or supplies as they desire, are invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all 
probability, refer them to proper sources. 
will please notify the publishers, 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings 
Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine 
Casting Repairs. 
American Ferrofix Brazing Co 
Castings. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Cell Driers. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 


Cc 


| Cement Pans. 


Scaife, W. 
Chemicals. 

Harding & Fancourt. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Chemists. 

Little, Arthur D. 
Cling Surface. 

Chng Surface Mfg. 
Clocks. 

Pettes & Randall 
Cloth Boards. 

Chaffee Bros. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Richardson Brothers. 


Cloth Catting Machinery. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Cloth Stretchers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Clutches. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Heod, R. H. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
and 
tion. 
Gilbreth, Frank B. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Condensers. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Conditioning of Textile Fab- 
rics. 

New York Silk Conditioning Works. 
Censulting Electrical Engineer. 

Puffer, William L. 
Conveying Systems. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., 
Cop Spindles. 

American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co 
Cop Tubes. 

American Textile Specialty 

-~—See Paper Tubes 
Copper Print Rollers. 

Taunton-New Bedford Copper ( 
Coppersmiths. 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 

Futterworth, H. W., & Sons Ce 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Cork Inserts. 

National Brake 


B., & Sons. 


Co. 


Co 


(Arthur 


Construc- 


Co. 


Mchy. Co. 


& Clutch Co. 


Corrugated Iron and Steel. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


and Accounting Systems. 
Wright, R. A. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cost Systems Devised. American Drying Machinery Co. Cassella Color Co. 
Amer n ¢ t A unting Co Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, Chemische Aniline Works. 
iia adesiin. prop.) Danker & Marston 
Blaisde , a, c Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. Kalle & Co. 
Charles, 'W BL , Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. Ford, J. B., Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company Buffalo Forge Co. . E Geisenheimer & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards « Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. Johnson, Chas, A., & Co. 
7 a” tant , Cell Drier Machine Co. Klipstein, A., & Co. 
, Hunter, Jas., Machine Co Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Cotton Machinery. Jefferson, Edward & Brother Metz, H. A., & Co. F 
temu Jac b K. ; Kenyon, D. R., & Son. Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
ican Text le Appliances Co Mass. Fan Co. fykes, Walter F., & Co. 
‘ Textile Specialty Mchy. C Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 
oe ng Machinery < Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. seaiiitiaatiis : : 
ish rth Bros S.urtevant, B. F., Co. _ . aaa . . 
trockway & Meckenstrum Textile Finishing Machinery Co Gee Mlectric Lighting. 
Suhimann, A. W Tolhurst Machine Works. idgings. 
sutterw rth, H. W., & Sons Drying Boards. See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
cramer, Stuart W ‘ Bull, William C. Electrical Construction. 
mpton & Knowles Loom Works Pearson, J. T. Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
& Marble Machine C enna General Electric Co. 
Company ? : Sturtevant, B. F., Company 


I 

i 1-Burnham Cx -—See Wool and Waste Dusters. Fa ats o 
. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Elliott & Hall Dust Collectors. - , ; 7 

[ le, 

t 


I 
I 
I 
< 
( 


ntwist a Sa Fhiladelphia Drying Machinery Co. Electrical Engineer (Consult- 
rth, William, Co. Sturtevant, B. F., Co esis Sinan 
Hethering 1, John, & Sons aer, - » 
a Dyers, Bleachers and Finish- . 
Howard & Bullough American ers . | Eleetrical Heating Devices. 
Co. Brophy’s, T., Sons. Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Sian Reeteodecenen a Davidson, J. F Filectrical Supplies. 
or ater : Machine C Furth & Foster Co. Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Te a Svan A 5 Germania Dye Works. Electric Driven Pumps. 
I ell Machine Shob Giobe Dye Works Co. Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
ACHING SNC; Home Bleach & Dye Works . " 
Mason Machine Works Lorimer’s, The Wm. H., & Sons Co Electric Fans, 
Drawing Roll Co., The da inn ad i. em aiiiieedn ae American Blower Co. 
; . Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. . 
hia Drying Machinery C Feerless Co Buffalo Forge Co. 
ia Te ~ e M achinery C Rowland, Samuel. Crocker-Wheeler Co 
Machine Co. Solway Dyeing & Textile Co General Electric Co 
ompany. Western Thread & Dye Works. Mase. Fan Co. 


Machine § Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Finishing Machinery. | Sturtevant, B. F.. Co. 
Alien, William, Sons Co. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
§ r American Blower Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co American Drying Machinery Co Electric Hoists. 
Textile Machinery Co. Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. pESp.) Electric Lamps. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Bireh, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. Pettingell wt Co 


. Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. Buffalo Forge Co ; Electric Lighting. 


Howard & Bullough American Mac! Buhlmann, A. W Buffalo Forge Co. 
- Co - Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co Crocker-W he eler Co. 
Kitson Ma hine Co. Cell Drier Machine Co. General Ele¢ tric Co. 
Leigh, Evan A Curtis & Marble Machine Co. Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Riley, C. E., Company Entwistle. T. C., Co. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & ¢ Gessner, David. Electric Motors. 
Cotton Softeners. Heathcote, John, & Son. ——See Motors (Electric) 
Bosson & Lane Hopkins Machine Works Elevators. 
Burekhardt & Co Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company.’ | Salem Elevator Works 
Danker & Marston Hunter, James, Machine Co. | ¥ 
Harding & Fancourt Kenyon, D. R., & Son | Embossing Machines. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. Cameron Machine Co 
Cetton Waste. Klipste in, A., & imployees’ Time Recorders. 
Blaisdell, S.. Jr. _ Leigh, Evan A. Pettes & Randall Co. 
Charles, W. B. Leyland, Thos., & C ; F Engine Repairs. 
Schofield, Edwin F Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. | ishkill Landing Machine Co. 


Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. = 
Crayons. Smith, Drum & Co | Exhaust Heads. 


Dix mn, Jos., Crucible Sturtevant, B. F Buffalo Forge Co 





Kilburn, Lincoln & C 





. ; Co. (Drying). = . ” 
Lowell Crayon ‘ Textile Finishing Machinery Co | Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Cutting Machines. Tolhurst Machine Works. Expansion Joints. 
Adams, A. L Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co Pewer Specialty Co. 
Cameron Machine Co bye House Cans. Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
Cylinder oil (Superheated Hill, James, Mfg. Co |} ——See Ventilating Apparatus 


P aaa oa Dye House Floors. | Feed Water Heaters. 
wer Specialty Co S B 


mpson Bros. Corporation Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Dextrine. sc is Dye House Trucks. Keed Water Pumps. 
wre Hir ce UX Bailey, Frank. } Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
Dobbies. ; _ Dye Sticks. Goulds Mfg. Co. 
C — & owles n Bailey, Frank. | Feed Water Purifiers. 
: mond Lincoln an Co. Haedrich, E. M American Water Softener Co 
Stafford, G », Mfg. ¢ 7 r ‘Oo 
; 3 Dye Tubs. Dodge Mfg. Co. 3 
Draughtsmen,. See Tanks, Tubs and Vats Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Cameron Machine Co : ; = Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Dj estuffs and Chemicals. Feeds 
Drawing Rolls. American Dyewood Co ae - 
Hood. R. H me see: * a Spam le ——See Automatic Feeds 
- : . Atteaux, F. E., & Co i. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother Budische Co Felt Hardeners. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The Rerlin Aniline Works Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
trving Machinery. Rischoff & C | Felting Machinery. 
American Blower Co bosson & Lane ‘  Parrel Foundry and Machine Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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This 250 K. w. Sturtevant 
Generating Set 


is but one of a complete line of 40 standard sizes ranging from 3 k. w. to 


500 k. w., with vertical horizontal and vertical-compound engines. They 
require the minimum of attention. All engine bearings are mechanically 
fed with oil, the running gear is entirely enclosed. The generators are 
built for endurance. 


Bulletins No. 142 and 143 describe them. 


B. F. SturTEVANT Co., Boston, MAss. 


General Office and Works, Hyde ParkK, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Appara 
tus; Fan Blowers and Exhausters; Rotary Blowers and Exhausters ; Steam Engines, 
Steam Turbines, Electric Motors and Generating Sets; Dust Collectors, Fuel Econo- 
mizers, Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, etc. 
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Fibre Spools. 
Celi Drier Machine Co. 
Rhode Island Fibre Spool Co. 
Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Phila. Water Purification Co., The. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Finishing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 

Fire Brick. 

Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons C 
Fire Hose. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. 

Fire Hydrants. 

Norwood Engineering Co 
lire Insurance. 

Home Insurance Co 


Fire Proof Doors and Win- 
dows. | 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co 

Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute 
Machinery. 

Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour, 

Ltd. 
Flated Rolls. 
Hood, R. H. 


Leigh, Evan A. | 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 


Riley, C. E., Company, | 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. | 
Flyers. 


Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Hepkins Machine Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Textile Machinery Co. 
Forges. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Forwarders. 

Salvator Transfer, Inc. 
Friction Clutches. 
See Clutches. 
Friction Cones. 

Evans, G. Frank. 
Friction Rings (Cork Insert). 
National Brake & Clutch Co. 
Fuel Economizers. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 





Falling Mills for Woolen 
Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Farnaces (Automatic Smoke- 


less). 
Murphy Iron Works. 


Garnetts. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Gas Engines. 

Jones, Lewis. 

Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 

Gassing Machines. 

Stubbs, Joseph. 

Gauges. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Manufacturing C 
Gears. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
New Process Raw Hide Co 


Gear Cutting. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 





Gear Cutting Machine. 

Whiton, The D. E., Co. 
Generating Sets. 

Buffalo Forge Co. | 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Geyser Water Heater. 

Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp. } 
Heating. | 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Heddles. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Hoisting Apparatus. | 

Economy Engineering Co. 
Hosiery Boards. 

Pearson, J. T. 

Hosiery Labels. 

Kaumagraph Company. 
Itumidifying Apparatus. 

American Moistening Co. 

ltuffalo Forge Co. | 

Cramer, Stuart W. | 

Parks, G. M., Co. | 
Hydraulic Rams. 

Power Specialty Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. | 
Hydro Extractors. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 

Groadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 

Riley, C. E., Company. | 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. | 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. | 

Tolhurst Machine Works. | 
Illuminating Engineer. 

Puffer, William L. 
insulating and Braiding Silks. 

Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 

Iusurance (Casualty, Fire and 
for Loss of Profits.) | 

Home Insurance Co. 

| 





Investments. 
Cross Creek Coal Co. 
Invoices Discounted. 
Cathrall, W. M. 


Iron Glue. 
Ament, H. B. 


Jacquards. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 
Knit Goods, Edgings, Trim- 


mings, Ete. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


Knit Goods, Finishing Ma- 
chines Crochet, Etc. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Robinhold Machine Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 


Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Machine Co 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Claes & Fientje. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Jiemphill Mfg. Co. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 


Nye & Tredick Co. 
Pexton & O'Neill. 
Ruth Machine Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Standard Machine Co. 
Taylor, James. 
Tompkins Bros. Co. 
Walter & Co. 
Walther, Otto. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Kuitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon’s, Wm., Son. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Corey, Wm., Co. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Needle Co. 
Iixcelsior Needle Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co 
Ives, L. T., Co. 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Keystone Latch Needle Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
Page Needle Co. 
Ruth Machine Co. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 
Lamps, Incandescent. 
General Electric Co. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


| Loom Pickers. 


Gerland Mfg. Co. 


| Looms. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford, Geo. W., Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Loopers. 
Beattie Machine Works. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lubricants. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 


Lubrication Engineer. 
Davis, Wm. 
Lubricators. 

Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Lum pers. 

Gerry, George, & Son. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Machine Designers. 

Adams, A. L. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Machinery Dealers. 
Jefierson, Ed., & Bro. 
Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. 
Schofield, Geo. L. « 
Taylor, James. 
Machinists. 
Adams, A. L. 
Calder Machine Works. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Whitin, The D. E., Co. 
Mails. 
Walder, J. 
Marking Brushes. 
Universal Fountain Brush Co. 
Measuring and Folding Ma- 
chines. 
Adams, A. L. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliott & Hall 
Root, C. J., Co. 
Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 
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Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 


Presses 
a 


“O.K.” incanpescerr LAMPS 


Our “O.K.” Peerless Lamps are without exception 
the best lamps for Mill Lighting. We know that 
if you give them a trial you will be more than 
Satisfied. 

We want your contract, and should be pleased to 
have our lamp expert call on you, and ascertain just 
what type of lamp is best adapted to your purpose. 


Pettingell- Andrews Company, 


BOS TON, - - - - MASS. 





Ann 


ee ee ae 


See eT Be mm TE em 
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Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Stu vant, | I Co 

Came 1 Mact ( 
Mechanical Engineers. 
American Blow “ 

Buftal 

Gilbr 

Phi 

Mechanical Stokers. 
Murphy Iron Works 
Mercerizers. 

Globe Dye Works ( 

Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Buhlimann, A. W 
Eutterworth, H. W 
Klauder-Weldon Dy 
Smith, Drum & Co 
Textile Finishing Machir 


Metallic Fire-proof Window 
Frames and Sashes. 
Radge1 E. B., & Sons C 


Metallic Packing. 
Power Specialty Co 
Mill Architects. 
See Architects and Mill Engineer 


Mill Builders and Engineers. 
ierguson, John W 


Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co. 
Bamford & Smith. 
I kley’s, Benjamin, Sons 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co 
[-aston-Burnham Co. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 
ane, W. T., & Bro. 
Leigh, Evan A 
Murphy, E. W., & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery C 
Pratt, R. C 
Riley, C. E., Company 
tichardson Bros 


l 
I 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler ‘ 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Sioddard, Haserick, Richards & C 
Thurston, A , & Son 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Motors (Electric). 
buffalo Forge Co 
Crocker-W er Co 
General Electric Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


Napping Machinery. 

Lirch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Buhlmann, A. W 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David 

Jones, Lewis 


Leigh, Evan A 


Noils (Silk). 
Malcolm Mills C 
Kyle, Wm., & Co. 
oil Cups. 
Walworth Manufacturing C 
Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Purckhardt & ¢ 
Harding & Fancourt 
Murphy, E. W., & C 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant 


Co 
Stephenson Mfg. Co 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine C 
Packings (Metallic). 
Power Specialty Co 


Paints (Wood Preserving). 
Carbolineum Co 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- 
ing. 
hnson, C. A., & Co. 
Paper. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Richardson Bros 


Pauper Boards. 
Merwin Paper Co. 


Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Howson & Howson. 
Industrial Law League Inc. 


Perforated Metals. 
Iiopkins Machine Works. 


reroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hassiuacher Chemical Co 


Pipes and Fittings. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 


Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating 

Portable Hoists. 

Economy Engineering Co. 


ower Transmission Machin- 

ery. 

Almond, T. W., Mfg. Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

American Mfg. Co. 

American Pulley Co. 

Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 

Evans, G. Frank. 

Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Plymouth Cordage Co 

Reeves Pulley Co. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Sellers, William, & Co 

rextile Finishing Machinery Co 

Tolhurst Machine Works 


Preparatory Machinery (Cot- 
ton). 

Howard & Bullough Am. Machine ¢ 
Kitson Machine Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

liiley, C. E., Company 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
I’resses. 

hioomer & Boschert Press Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Gessner, David. 

Hart, Charles. 

Minnich Machine Works 

Phila. Drying Machinery C« 
Spence & Rideout. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 
Press Papers. 

Merwin Paper Co. 

Richardson 3rothers (Importers 

Dealers). 


Pressure Regulators. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

| ulleys. 

| See Power Transmitting Machinery 

lumps. 

| Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pamp Governors. 

| Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Seaife, W. B., & Sons 


Quillers. 
Foster Machine Co 
Payne, G. W., & Co 
Universal Winding Co. 
Rag Pickers. 
Schofield, Wm., Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Ramie Tops and Noils. 
Tierney, Frank A. 
Raw Hide Gears. 

New Process Raw Hide Co. 


Reed and Harness Manufac- 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Walder, J. 
Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Ribbon Cutters. 
Cameron Machine Co 


Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros. 

Ring Travelers. 

DeHaven Mfg. Co. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler C 
Roofing. 

Parrett Mfg. Co. 

Stendard Paint Co 
Reller Leather. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother 


Rolls (Rubber Covered). 
American Wringer Co. 
Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company 
Viymouth Cordage Co. 


Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Kuberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co 
Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 
Schools. 
International Correspondence Schools 
Lowell Textile Schocl. 
New Bedford Textile School 
Philadelphia Textile School, 


Secondhand Machinery. 
See Mchry. Dealers, also 
Ads. 

Separators (Yarn). 

Draper Co., The. 


classified 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Union Special Machine Co 

Walter & Co. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mact 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 

——See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shearing Machinery. 

-—See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

Sheet Metal Work. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Shell Rolls. 

Thurston, A. G., & Son. 


Shoddies. 
—See Wool Shoddies. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 





APR. 1908 BUYERS’ INDEX 


Stoddard 


We import a most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. Representing the 


Baseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and keep thoroughly up with the 
latest inprovements in Textile Ma- 
chines. We should be pleased to com- 


Richard 


municate with parties contemplating 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machines and supplies. 


& Zo. 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET, 
8 CURRER STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


Mills, Dye Houses and 
Saw Tooth Roofs 


require a roofing that will resist great 


heat, is not affected by climatic 
changes, and one that is acid proof 


and fire resisting. 


SUT 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ROOFIN 


meets every requirement of the Tex- 
tile manufacturer. It contains no 
tar or rubber, and will not rot, crack, 


melt 


or corrode. Most durable roof- 


ing known. 
Send for Samples and Prices. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 
100 William St., New York. 


Chicago, St. Louis, 


BOSTON 
BRADFORD, ENG. 
THE ARCADE 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 


Boston, 


Philadelphia, New Orleans 


Shattles. 
—See Bobbins, 


Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & 


Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Spools, Shuttles, 


(Arthur 


Sons Co. 


Co. 


Wks. (Arthur 


Singeing Machines. 
Arlington Mch, Wks 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H 
Curtis & Marble 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 

Smith, Drum & Co 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Diamalt Co 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Consolidated Rendering C 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Danker & Marston. 

Siein, Hirsch & Co. 
Skylights. 

Drouve, G., Co. 


Slashers. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


Alphabetical 


(Arthur 


W., Sons Co. 
Machine Co 


Etc. 


Birch, 


Birch, 


Birch, 





Soaps. 

Dobbins Soap Mfg. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co. 


Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Bodden, Wm. & Son, 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, 
Calder Machine Works 
Draper Company. 
Faston-Burnham Co 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Vandegrift, Elias T. 


Spindle Tubes. 

Ramford & Smith. 

Calder Machine Works. 

tiley, C. E., Company 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & C 
Vandegrift, Elias T 


Ltd 


Sons. 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough 

chine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning 

Spinning Tubes. 
Puckley’s, Benjamin, 
Jeffersog, Edward & 

Spools. 

—See Bobbins, 


Spoolers. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Payne, George W., & © 

Stacks. 

Scaife, W. B., & 

Steam Boilers. 
Scaife, W. B., & 


American Ma 


Ring Co 


Sons 
Brother 


Spools, 


Machinge 


Sons 


Sons. 


Shuttles, Etc 


| Steam 


Steam 


| 
| 


Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
Insurance Co, 


Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co. 
Arlington Mch, Wks. 

prop.) 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery C 


(Arthur Bir 


Steam Heating. 
American Blower Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 

Jacket Kettles. 

er, E. B., & 

Pumps. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 

Goulds Manufacturing Co., The 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Sons 


Steam Specialties. 

Buffalo Forge Co 

butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve C 
Sargent’s Sons, C. G., 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Vextile Finishing Machinery C 
Walworth Manufacturing C 


Corp 


Steam Traps. 
Albany Steam 
American 
Puffalo Forge Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., C 
Walworth Mfg. Co 

Steel Frame Construction, 
Scaife, W. B., & 

Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 

chines. 

Knitting Machine Works 

Machine Co 


Motion for Looms. 
Warp Stop Motions 


Trap Co 
Blower Co 


Sons 


Boss 
Ruth 
Step 


See 


Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Superheaters, Foster. 

Power Specialty Co. 
Tanks and Towers. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 

Hall, Ames H., Son & Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Beacon Narrow Fabric 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Wick Narrow 
Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall 
Temples. 
Praper Co. 
Textile-Engineer. 
Buhimann, A. W. 
Textile Schools. 
——See Schools. 


Thin Place 




















































































































Co. 




















Co. 


























Fabric Co 














Co 















































Preventers 

matic). 
Clayton & Bentley Co. 
Thread Guide (Adjustable). 
Palmer, I. E., Co. 


Tiering Machines. 
Eeonomy Engineering Co. 
Top Cutting Machines. 
Robinhold Machine Co 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Co. 


(Auto- 




































































Trucking. 
Salvator Transfer, 
Trucks, 
Bailey, Frank. 
Turbines. 
——See Water Wheels. 
Twine. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Richardson Bros. 


Inc. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Brockway & Meckenstrum. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Variable Speed Transmission. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Berry, A. Hun. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Crocker-Wheeler Co. 

Drouve, G., Co. 

Massachusetts Fan Co. 

Parks, G. M., Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

| Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schnitzler, Chas. H. 

| Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 


| Warp Compressors. 
Worcester Warp 
chine Co. 





Compressing Ma- 
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Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, 


Warpers. 


Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 


Warping and Beaming Machin- 


ery. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Warp Stop Motions. 


American Textile Appliances Co. 
Draper Company. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 


Warp Tying Machines (Auto- 


matic). 
Barber-Colman Company. 


Washers (Cloth). 


Arlington Mch. 
prop.) 
Rirch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Works (Arthur Birch, 


Washing Soda. 


Ford, J. B., Co. 


Watchman’s Clocks. 


Nanz, T., Clock Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Water Chemists. 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 


American Water Softener Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 

Hungerford & Terry. 

Northern Water Softener Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 





follows this list. 















































of about 200 pages. 
Full descriptive circular 























Expert on Sizing, Dyeing 


followed by an edition specially printed for India. 


The size of the book is 6 x9, 586 pages, 53 
We are the American Agents. 


and Finishing. 
AND 


F. SCARISBRICK, 





sent free on request. 


(Author of “The Chemistry and Practice of Finishing’) 


President of the Blackburn and District Manager’s Association, Silver Medallist for Manufacturer, City and Guilds, London. 





“The Chemistry « Practice of Sizing 


PERCY BEAN, F.C.S., M.PhS., 





The first edition of this work was published in January, 1903 and was immediately 
j These two editions were sold out 
within twelve months of publication, the demand in England being such that no copies 
were sent to the United States for sale and but very few have since found their way here. 
The most complete and exhaustive work on this subject ever published. 
The authors of this book have exceptional qualifications for the work. 
edition has been completely rewritten and brought up-to-date, necessitating the addition 


The present 


illustrations, 10 plates. 


Price, Express Prepaid, $10.00. 


LORD @ NAGLE COMPANY, 
144 Congress Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








> 


.D. LITTLE 


. J]. Skinner 
. 8S. Mork 

. A. Olmsted 
- D. Gilbert 
. F. Woods 
. P. Carruth 
. H. Ayers 


Oron srr 


Water Softeners. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Northern Water Softener Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Water Towers. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Tippett & Wood. 
Water Wheels. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Smith, S. Morgan, Co. 
Winders (Cotton, Woolen 
Worsted). 
Altemus, J. K. 
Easton & Burnham 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lever, Oswald, Co 
Liudsay, Hyde & Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co 
Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 
Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Easton & Burnham 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Wood Preserving Paints. 
Carbolineum Co. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Seginaw Manufacturing Co 
Wool. 
Schofield, 


and 


Machine Co 


Machine Co 


Edwin F. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards 
Tierney, Frank A. 
Wool Oil Compound. 
Burckhardt & Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 


& Co 


Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 

Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Woolen and Worsted Machin- 
ery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 

Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 

Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 

Eutterworth, H. W., Sons Co 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Feles, L. F. 

Firth, William, Co. 


Gessner, David. 
Flood, R. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 


Chemical 





BUYERS’ INDEX 





93 Broad St., Boston 


Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


CHEMICAL CONTROL OF MATERIAL AND PROCESSES 


Specialists 
Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 


in 





Hunter, Jas., 
Jefferson, Ed., 
Kenyon, D. R., 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. L. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Machine Co. 
& Bro. 
& Son. 


Whittle, James H., Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Worcester Warp Compressing Ma- 
chine Co. 
Wool Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 


Wool Shoddies. 

Collings, Taylor & Co. 

Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 
Wool Washing, Preparing anid 

Drying Machinery. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 

Leigh, Evan A. 


I’hiladelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riiey, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Steddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 


| Wringers (Power). 


American Wringer Co. 


YARN, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 

Cotton Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. 
Charles, W. B. 
Eddy & Street. 
Germania Dye 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Jenckes Spinning Co 


Ww. 


Works 


Littauer, Ludwig. 
Mitchell, 


Jas. ‘E., & Co 
Montgomery, J. R., Co 

Monument Mills. 

Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Swoyer, J. D. 
Flax Importers. 

Russia Flax Co. 
Fiax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Duncan & Youngs. 

Fawcett, Hughes. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co 


Tierney, F. A. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Ballou Yarn Co 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 









ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Expert and Engineer 


L. J. Willien 
= - Sosman 

- H. Jumper 
Ww. we Davis 
S. G. H. Fitch 
E. G. Bailey 
F.E Gallagher 
H. W. Gillett 
A. L. Dean. 


Lorimer, E. D. 
Srernberg, Fred, & Co 
Glazed Yarns. 

Ballou Yarn Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Harding, Whitman & Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 


Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co 
Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Harness Twine. 

Ballou Yarn Co. 

Fawcett, Hughes. 

Moore, C., & Co. 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 

Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
Beyer, B. F., Co. 

Cannon Mills. 

Chapin, George W 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co 

Harding, Whitman & Co 

Hyde, E. 8S. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Jenckes Spinning Cx 

Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Monument Mills. 

Sternberg, Fred, & C 
Mercerized Yarns. 

Harding, Whitman & 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Lvrimer, E. D., & C 

Montgomery, J. R., & Co 
Sternberg, Fred, & C 

Mohair Yarns. 

Harding, Whitman & Co 

Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., 
Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, 

Noils, Ete. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 

T.iitauer, Ludwig 

Mentgomery, J. R., & C 
Sternberg, Fred, & C 
Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. 
SUk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. 
Cheney Bros. 
Fiddy & Street. 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co 
Woolen and Merino 
Boyer, B. F., Co 


& Co 
Silk 


Ww. 


Yarns. 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 
E‘ldy & Street. 

Germania Dye Works. 
Hyde, E. S. 

Jenckes Spinning Co 
Littauer, Ludwig. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co 


Woolen Yarns. 
Adams, Joseph M., C 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
McCook, Walter. 
Stephenson & Co. 
Swoyer, J. D. 

Worsted Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & C 
Littauer, Ludwig. 


McCook, Walter. 
Stephenson & Co 
Pocasset Worsted C 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro 
Swoyer, J. D 
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Cramer System of Air Conditioning 


(fully covered by patents in the United States and Foreign Countries) 


Both Fan and Spray Types of Humidifiers 


New Plants Installed Complete 


AND 


Old Plants Overhauled and Revamped. 


All parts of each type that come into contact with water 
are drawn from sheet copper, and our improved construc- 
tion permits of instant access to the interior for cleaning 
purposes, without taking down, or breaking a pipe con- 
nection. 

Efficient, Durable and Sanitary. 


The Only Automatic Regulator on the Market 


A Wet and Dry Bulb Instrument, 


YET 


No Rags and Wickings to Change and Keep Wet! 


We apply these Regulators to old plants of any make of 
humidifier, as well as to new equipments of ourown make. 


Both Humidifying and Heating Systems Controlled to any 
Desired Standard and Each Room Separately. 


ADDRESS 


Stuart W. Cramer 


Court House Square, Candler Building, 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. ATLANTA, GA. 





Alphabetical Index-to Advertisements. 


Acme Steel Goods Co. ...... . 4 ‘hemische Aniline Works 
Adams, A. l.. ... - 48 | Cheney Bros, 
Adams, Joseph M., Co. ... : 220 hicago Bridge & Iron 
Albany Steam Trap Co. ........ 36 ‘laes & Flentje 
Almond, T. R., Mig. Co. ...... ‘layton & Bentley Co. 
Altemus, Jacob K. ... ai ‘ling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Ament, H. B. oe ‘ohoes Dyeing Co. 
American Blower 0. sialon ae ‘onsolidated Rendering 
American Cost Accounting Co. 97 ‘ontinental Latch 
American Diamalt Co. ......... 2 ‘ooper, Chas. H 
American Drying Machinery Co. ; orey, Wm., Co. ...... : oan Hi 
American Ferroux Brazing Co... 3 ‘orn Products Refining C rake H 
American Dyeing Machine Co. ramer, Stuart W. H 
American Mfg. Co asin ¥ aks = ‘rane Mfg. Co. ; Hoffman, Dewitt 
American Moistening Co. . 3 Sresson, Geo. V., CO: cso. 5 Hlome Bleach & 
American Pulley Co., The ae — ‘rocker-Wheeler Co. Hiome Insurance 
American School of Correspon- ‘rompton & Knowles Iiood, R. H. 
dence beias ms _ ; 22% Works Hiopkins 
American Supply Co. ....:...... 43 ‘rosby & Gregory ae daien 
American Textile Appliances Co. - ‘rosby Steam Gauge & 
American Textile Specialty Ma- Mfz. Co. | Howson & Howson 
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PATENTS CROSBY & CRECoRY, 


Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable Address, “ Aniline,” 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries. Reissues obtained. Interferences conducted. Suits b 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention eee 
ing knowledge of cotton, woul, leather and canta weeting mee Ng ey boots and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgi 
ventions and steam enginecring. ye have had wide experience textile patents cases. Correspondence soli . harg' 
preliminary advice. Persona) consultation best when possible. . ae oo 


Factory Cost Specialists 
Cost Systems Devised Counselors at Law 


for Textile 


Mills. HOWSON & HOWSON , 
American Cost Accounting Co, Solicitors 7 
346 Broadway, of Patents 


Factor York 
ion Siete, New PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
ystem 32 South Broad Street 


ined and Improved. New York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


Send for literature. Free upon request. 


me Rejected Cases and Interference Pro- 


oR N ceedings a Specialty 
CANADIAN \ 
\ 


‘PATENTS Trademarks, Designs, Copyrights, etc., etc. 


i 
| $25.00 Special Facilities for Foreign Litigation 
\ We pay all expenses / 
\ and disbursements / 
\ except govern- / 
ment fees 


Expert Service Assured—Write us. 


The Industrial Law League, Inc., ‘Sew York’ 


Advice and specifications for electric plants. Supervision, examinations, reports and general services at regular intervals. 


WILLIAM Ik... PUFF ER, 


Consulting Electrical Expert and Electrical Engineer 


307 Equitable Building, 15 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


A specialty of illumination best adapted for work on colored goods. Arrangement of fire, yard and regular lighting systems, 


Mill accounts financed WwW. M. CATHRALL 


° ° . - 549 Drexel Bldg. 
Manufacturers invoices discounted Philadelphia 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 


Builder and 
General Zontractor. 


References made to.s f 
MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. fi “Itycet mil owners tn the 
Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 


253 Broadway, N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 


LUBRICATION 


BETTER RESULTS. LESSENED COST. 


Many years experience in this line and effected reductions in lubri- 
cating costs amounting to thousands of dollars make it worth 
while consulting 


WM. M. DAVIS, Lubrication Engineer, 93 Broad St., Boston 


General Accounting. 


Cost and Accounting Systems 
Periodical or Casual Audits; 


Consultations and 
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Rates I5 cents a line per issue when replies are sent in care h4 d 

of TEXTILE WoRLD REcORD to be forwarded. If replies ea quar ters 
go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 
( 


ount seven words to a line and include side head and for 
address. Cash must accompany the order for these ads. t til 
If such ads, are “displayed’”’ the rate is $2.00 per inch single ex e 


column each time, The publishers reserve the right to reject 


2 s 
any advertisement. information, 
il 
Wanted. Agency for worsted yarns for Philadel- texti e 


phia and district by salesman intimate with the e 

best trade for twenty years Apply to “Worsted,” t t 

care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. ] era ure 
For Sale. Hosiery manufacturing business near 


Philadelphia, complete Equipped to do own dye- and } 


ing and bleaching. Full fashioned and fine domes- 
tic lines Production 1,500 dozen weekly. Address 


e 
Hosiery, P. O. Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa textile 


© ° es 
A Position is Open for a advertising 
Young Man 
of good education and some knowledge of chem- Lo & N Co 
istry. Practical experience in a cotton piece goods rd agle mpany 
bleachery preferred. State age, experience, also 


references. Address ‘‘ Practical,’’ care Textile World 


Sook Watae. Ses | Boston, Mass. 


































W/A™N TED 
Selling Agents for New York, 


also for New England States and Western States, to 
handle a line of sweaters and other knit goods to 
retail trade, those having an established trade pre- 
ferred. Address all communications to 


LOUIS ENGLE & BROS., 919 Commerce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Harding @ Fancourt, 
OILS and CHEMICALS 
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Tusean Softener, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) | 
Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 


235 No. Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 

















& 
Promotion for “iia 
Textile Workers | Publications 


The most practical, surest, and quickest way 
in the world for ambitious textile workers to 
secure promotion is offered by an institution 
through whose assistance thousands of men 
have already advanced to better positions and 
larger salaries. They have done this in their 
own homes, in their spare time, and at an insig- 
nificant cost. We will cheerfully explain, free of 
charge, how we can adapt our plan to YOUR per- 
sonal needs and income if you will write us today, 
stating the position you would like to secure. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 




















Our publications 










reach practically @//7 of the textile estab- 


lishments in the United States and Canada 


Situations Wanted. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full 


particulars are on file at this office. 


Manufactu ers who may be in need of such men may address them in care 


of Textile World Record, Boston or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will 
be furnished without charge 


Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with 


He would be pleased to hear from any of his 
Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


mill men, gives special attention to this department. 


friends who may be interested. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Assistant Superintendent in a cotton mill or po- 
sition as overseer of carding or spinning. Worked 
on all kinds of cotton goods, wool mixes, ging- 
hams, tickings, denims, linings, etc. Familiar with 
all makes of cotton machinery. Has had a number 
of years experience in different departments in 
mills, machine shops, engineering, weaving, card- 
ing and spinning. Good reference. Will go any 
place for a good position. 4609, Textile World 
tecord, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Cotton Mill. Worked on 
drills, ducks, sateens, lenos, American, Sea Island 
and Egyptian cottons. Familiar with all makes of 
American and English machinery. 40 years of age. 
married Good reference 4597, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass 

Agent or Superintendent of a cotton mill. 
Worked on all classes of cotton goods, white and 
colored, plain and fancy. Familiar with all makes 
of cotton machinery used in the above goods. Pre- 
fers New England or New York State. 45 years of 
age. married. Good reference. 4603, Textile World 
tecord, Boston, Mass 

Superintendent of Cotton Mill, 
cotton weaving. 


or overseer of 
Position wanted by a man 38 
years of age, married, American. Worked on 
shirtings, sateens, dress goods, satin and Mar- 
seilles quilts. Familiar with Crompton, Knowles, 
Whitin and English looms; Lowell frames; Saco & 
Pettee cards. Good references. 4031 Textile 
World Record. 

Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent of a 
cotton mill. 44 years of age, married. Has worked 
en ginghams, shirtings. fancy dress goods, turkey 
red, damask, cotton warp and fancy yarns for 
woolen mills. 23 years of practical experience and 
is familiar with all kinds of machinery used in the 
manufacture of the above goods. Will not go 
West or South. Good reference. 4501, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Superintendent of a Cotton, Cloth or Yarn Mill. 
Position wanted by a man, 39 years of age, Ameri- 
can, married. Is familiar with cotton hosiery and 
warp yarns, single or two-ply. Is at present em- 
ployed as superintendent of a cotton yarn mill, but 
wishes to change for advancement. Strictly tem- 
perate and industrious and can furnish the very 
best of references. 3853, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Superintendent or Assistant in a cotton mill. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 45 years of age, married. 
Familiar with all kinds of cotton goods and cotton 
machinery. Good references. Will not go West, 
South or Canada. 3949. Textile World Record. 

Agent or Superintendent of a cotton mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man, 40 years of age, American, 
married. Familiar with fancy, colored and plain 
goods of all kinds. Familiar with all kinds of cot- 
ton machinery. Has been overseer for a number 
of years in first class mill. Could take a position 
at short notice. Good reference. 3814, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or Agent of Cotton Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 43 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on all kinds of cotton and wor- 
sted goods, and is familiar with Draper, Crompton 
& Knowles, Lowell, Whitin, Mason, Kilbourn and 
Lincoln looms. Good references. 3669. Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent and 
Designer, or overseer of weaving and finishing. 
Position wanted by a man 33 years of age, Amer- 
ican. Is experienced on ginghams, madras, shirt- 
ings, linings, lawns, silks and ducks. Is familiar 
with all kinds of cotton machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3616, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Se 


Superintendent of a Woolen, cloth or yvarn mill. 
Might consider a good position as overseer of card- 
ing. Worked on all kinds of woolen goods, yarns 
made from wool, cotton and shoddy mixes Under- 
stands all makes of carding machinery. $4 years 
of age. married. Good reference. 4613, Textie 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent and de- 
signer in a woolen or worsted mill. Familiar with 
all kinds of woolen and worsted goods, dress 
goods, broadcloths, beavers, coverts, ete., and all 
makes of machinery. Will go any place for a good 
position. Good reference 4605, Textile World 
tecord, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or Assistant of a woolen or wor- 
sted yarn mill. Worked on fancy and piece dye 
worsteds, men’s wear, thibets and overcoatings. 
Has a good knowledge of blending stock, also a 
good knowledge of designing. Familiar with all 
makes of woolen and worsted machinery, American 
and foreign. 26 years of age, married. Good ref- 
erence. 4595, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent of a Woolen Yarn Mill. 
with all kinds of yarn, wool, shoddy and cotton 
mixes. Good knowledge of buying stock and ex- 
perienced in dyeing yarns in stock. 33 years of 
age, Scotch. Good reference. 4604, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Supt. or Aast. Supt. Position wanted by a man 
45 years of age, married and American. Has work- 
ed on cassimeres, wool and cotton worsteds, ker- 
seys, cloakings, meltons and cheviots. Is familiar 
with all kinds of woolen machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3523. Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Manager of Woolen Mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 47 years of age, married, 
Scotch. Is experienced on worsteds, fancy cassi- 
meres, homespuns, meltons, thibets. kerseys, over- 
coatings, cheviots and dress goods. Is familiar 
with all kinds of woolen machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3619, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 

Woolen Superintendent or designer. Familiar 
with all kinds of fancy worsteds, dress goods, men's 
wear, fancy cotton dress goods. Familiar with all 
kinds of American and English machinery. First- 
class references. English; age 40. Address 3111, 
Textile World Record. 

Assistant Superintendent and Assistant Designer. 
Position wanted by a man 27 years of age, Ger- 
man. Has worked on fancy cassimeres, overcoat- 
ings and dress goods. Is familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles looms. Good references. 3681, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Superintendent, or Assistant Designer 
in a large woolen mill, or Assistant Superinten- 
dent and Designer in a medium sized woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 38 years of age, Ameri- 
can, single. Worked on tourists’ coatings, shirt- 
ings, dress goods, broadcloths, kerseys, etc. Good 
references. 4034, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Assistant Superintendent or assistant designer in 
a worsted or woolen mill. Position wanted by a 
man 32 years of age, single, American. Has 
worked on fine worsted and woolens, worsted and 
wool overcoatings, low grade worsted and woolens, 
men’s wear and dress goods. Familiar with 
American and English machinery. Good reference. 
3839. Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 

Superintendent or assistant superintendent in a 
woolen mill. Position wanted by a man, 30 years 
of age. American, married. Familiar with all 
kinds of woolen and worsted goods, also yarn pro- 
duction from fine to low grades. Also familiar 
with French system of worsted yarn manufactur- 
ing. Good reference. 3795. Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Familiar 
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SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent of cotton or woolen yarn mill or 
shoddy plant. Position wanted by a man 60 years 
of age, who has had a wide experience in the man- 
ufacture of yarns. Understands all makes of cot- 
ton and woolen machinery, also held position as 


_— 


superintendent in large knitting mills, and is 
familiar with the American makes of knitting 
machines. First-class recommendations. $249, 


Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Manager, Agent, Supt. or Supt. and Designer. 
Position wanted by a man 57 years of age, Eng- 
lish, married, has worked on all classes of woolen 
and worsted goods, in fancy and piece dyes, from 
the finest to the coarsest goods. Familiar with all 
kinds of machinery, has exceptionally good refer- 
ence, could take a position at once. 3705, Textile 
World Record. 


Supt., Asst. Supt., or Overseer of Carding. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 39 years of age, married, 
American. 1s experienced on all kinds of cotton 
colored goods, long or short stock, also on bleached 
stock. Is familiar with Colvin, Whitin and Cromp- 
ton looms, and all makes of carding and eo 
—- Good references. 3585, Textile Worl 
Record. 


Superintendent, assistant superintendent or as- 
sistant designer. Position wanted by a man 28 
years of age, married, and American. Is experi- 
enced on all classes of woolen goods, and is famil- 
iar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good refer- 
ences. 3591, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or overseer of carding in a large 
mill. Worked on sheetings, ginghams. Will not 
go West. Familiar with all kinds of cotton ma- 
chinery. 41 years of age; American; first-class 
references. 2021, Textile World Record. 


Worsted Superintendent or overseer of combing, 
spinning and twisting. Worked on mohair, alpaca, 
all foreign and domestic wools. Familiar with all 
kinds of machinery; first-class references. Age 45, 
married. 3248, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent, or 
first-class boss weaving position. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, married. Worked on 
all kinds of fancy worsteds and woolens. Fa- 
miliar with all up-to-date machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3996 Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent, boss 
weaver or designer in a silk mill. Has worked on 
silk ties, dress goods, fancy vestings and mohair 
linings. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
looms. Would prefer New York or New Jersey 
states, but would accept a good position anywhere. 
Good reference. 4518, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Manager of a Hosiery Mill. Familiar with wool- 
en, worsted and cotton and full-fashioned seam- 
less hosiery. 45 years old, American. First-class 
ees. 1657, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 


Agent, or Supt. and Designer. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, married and American. 
Is experienced on fancy worsteds, woolen kerseys, 
thibets, overcoatings and dress goods. Is familiar 
with all kinds of woolen machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3574, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Manager of Hosiery Mill. 
Position wanted by a man 37 years of age, married, 
American. Is experienced on woolen, worsted and 
cotton hosiery. Is familiar with all makes of knit- 
ting machinery, but prefers the Mayo, Acme or 
Standard. First-class references. 3650, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Manager, Superintendent, Buyer or cost account- 
ant in a cotton mill. Position wanted by a man 30 
years of age, American, single. Has had a prac- 
tical training in the manufacturing of cotton 
goods. Good reference. 3834, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Superintendent in a woolen mill or an 
Office position wanted by a man 81 years of age, 
single. Has had experience on low grade kerseys, 
cheviots, broad cloths, meltons and fancy cassi- 
meres. Would prefer a position in New England 
and would work for reasonable wages if there was 
a chance for advancement. Good reference. 4543. 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 











SUPERINTENDENTS AND DESIGNERS. 





Superintendent and Designer in a woolen or 


worsted mill Worked on all kinds of men’s and 
women’s wear, worsted, wool, shoddy and cotton 
mixes and piece dyes. Familiar with all kinds of 
woolen machinery. 43 years of age, married. Good 
reference. 4619, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass, 


Superintendent and Designer or assistant super- 
intendent and designer in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 29 years of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on all grades of woolen goods, both 
wool and worsted, also blankets. Familiar with all 
kinds of machinery. Will go any place for a good 
—* 3838, Textile World Record, Boston, 

ass. 

Superintendent and Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man, 30 years of age, single, 


Scotch. Has worked on all kinds of men’s wear, 
wool and worsted, plain and fancy, also dress 
goods. Familiar with all kinds of machinery. Will 


go any place for a good position. First class ref- 
erences. 3749, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent and Designer. Position by «4 
man who has had a number of years of experience 
in good mills on men’s wear, dress goods of all 
descriptions, worsteds, wool, cotton and silk. 35 
years of age. American, married. 3453, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Superintendent and Designer or boss weaver ina 
woolen mill. 48 years of age, married, American. 
Has had several years of experience on fancy cas- 


simeres, kerseys, meltons and dress goods. Could 
take a position at once. 4537, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Superintendent and Designer in a 


woolen mill. Englishman, 37 years of age, single. 
Has worked on all kinds of fancy and plain wor- 
sted and woolen goods, both high and low grade; 
serges, venetians, tennis goods, cheviots, cassi- 
meres, suitings, shirtings and indigos. Under- 
stands all makes of machinery. Will not go South 
or Canada. Could take a position at once. Good 
reference. 4095, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Designer or Superintendent. 31 years of age, 
English. Worked on all kinds of woolen and wor- 
sted men’s and women’s wear. Familiar with the 
English and American looms. Good reference. 
4556, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


DESIGNERS. 


Designer in Worsted or woolen mill. 
woolen ard worsted goods of all kinds. Good ref- 
erence. Will go any place for a position. 26 years 
of age, single, German. 4601, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Designer in a Woolen or worsted mill. Position 
wanted by a married man, 35 years of age, English. 
Worked on men’s suitings, trouserings, rain cloths 
and ladies’ dress goods. Familiar with the English, 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Will not go to 
Canada. Good reference. 4552, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Designer on Jacquard Work. 








Worked on 


36 years of age, 


married. Worked on brocades, fancy stripes, silk, 
worsted and cotton goods. Could take a position 
at once. Will not go West, South, or Canada. 


4535, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Assistant Designer or assistant chemist in a silk 
or cotton mill. 22 years of age, a graduate of a 
textile school. Has never held a responsible posi- 
tion in this country. Would accept reasonable 
wages in order to get a start. Has a diploma from 
school. 4542, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Assistant Designer. 27 years of age. Worked on 
suitings, cassimeres, overcoatings, etc. Familiar 
with Knowles looms. Wants a position in the N. 
E. States. Good reference. 4536, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 
Designer, assistant designer or assistant super- 
intendent. German. Woolen and worsted men’s 
wear and ladies’ dress goods. Experienced in Ger- 


many and a short time in this country. 3166, Tex- 
tile World Record. 
Assistant Designer in woolen mill. Position 


wanted by a man 21 years of age, American, single. 
Worked on woolen and worsted goods. Good ref- 
erences. Wants New England States only. 3976 
Textile World Record. 
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KNITTERS, 


Overseer of Knitting in a small or second hand 
in a iarge knitting mill, on all makes of under- 
wear. Familiar with the Wildman, Stafford & 
Holt, Campbell and more particularly Crane cir- 
cular machines. 22 years of age, single. 100d 
reference. 4619, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting on spring or latch needle 
machines. Worked on balbriggans, all gauges, flat 
and plaited work and fleece lined. Familiar with 
the Tompkins, Campbell & Clute, Cooper spring 
needle, Stafford & Holt, Leighton, Scott & Wil- 
liams, McMichael & Wildman, and Nye & Tredick 
machines. Good reference. 3050, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting in a small mill or fixer on 
latch needle machines in a large mill. Worked on 
all kinds of seamless hosiery, wool and worsted. 
Some experience on cotton. Familiar with the 
Geo. D. Mayo, Excelsior, Invincible and some ex- 
perience on loopers. Good reference. 4607, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Manager or Superintendent of a knitting mill. 46 
years of age, married. Has manufactured all 
classes of underwear, both spring and latch needle. 
Familiar with all makes of machines. Good refer- 
ence. 3646, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age, single. Worked on fine and heavy 
weight union suits. Familiar with Crane’s rib cir- 
cular machines. Good references. Will not go to 
Canada. 3946, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Knitting or hosiery machine fixer or 
foreman in the finishing department. Position 
wanted by a man 25 years of age, single. Has 
worked on fine cotton and mercerized hosiery. 
Would prefer a position on Jenckes Invincible ma- 
chines, but has a good knowledge of Scott & Wil- 
liams, Wildman, Geo. D. Mayo, Acme and Brinton 
footers. 4541, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent or boss knitter. 30 years of age, 
married. Worked on men’s plain and plaited fancy 
hose, ladies’ plain and lace and misses’ ribbed hos- 
iery. Familiar with the Geo. D. Mayo, Acme, Pax- 
ton & O'Neil, Standard footers; McMichael and 
Wildman, Brinton ribbers and different makes of 
welters and loopers. Good reference. 4549, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Superintendent, or Overseer of Knitting in a 
Hosiery Mill. Position wanted by a man 33 years 
of age, single, has worked on ladies’, men’s and 
misses’ wool, worsted and cotton seamless hosiery 
on Wildman, Scott & Williams, Ruth and Brinton 
ribbers, Hepworth and Beatley loopers, Acme and 
Geor. D. Mayo automatic foot machine. Good rec- 
ommendations. 3698, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a man 
39 years of age, married. Worked on double and 
single plush, plain single thread wool; worked on 
spring needte, also run wool and cotton on latch 
needle machines, Thompkins spring, Snyder, Fisher, 
McMichael & Wildman, Stafford, Holt latch needle, 
Payne, Tompkins winders. Good reference. 4073, 
Textile Worid Record. Boston, Mass. 

Second Hand in Knitting Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 21 years of age, American. Worked on 
all kinds of goods on latch needle machines. Fa- 
miliar with the following makes of knitting ma- 
chines: Nye & Tredick, McMichael & Wildman, 
Scott & Williams, H. Brinton & Co., Stafford & 
Holt. Could take a position at two weeks’ notice. 
Good references. 3975 Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a 
man 30 years of age, single. Worked on ladies’ 
and gents’ ribbed goods, shaped and plain. Fa- 
miliar with Tiffany & Cooper cuff machines, Camp- 
bell & Clute machines, Scott & Williams, Smith & 
Fisher latch needle knitting machines. will 
accept a position in New York state only. Good 
references. 3964 Textile World Record. 

Superintendent or Overseer of Knitting. TFirst- 
class man with a quarter of a century experience 
in some of the largest and best milis in the coun- 
try. Has always succeeded in reducing waste and 
increasing quality and quantity of production. 
Familiar with spring needle circular machines on 
eiderdowns, stockinets,: jerseys, fleeces and astra- 
chans. Has several improvements on knitting ma- 
chines. Age, 38 years, and married. Good refer- 
ence. 4087, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


SPINNERS. 


_ Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Familiar with the 
D. & F. machines. Worked on all kinds of stock. 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Would prefer a 
position in the N. E. States. Good reference. 34 
years of age, married. 4598, Textile World Record, 
30ston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning or second hand. 30 
years of age, widower. Worked on all kinds of 
woolen goods and yarns from 7/8 to 6 run. Fa- 
miliar with D. & I. machines. Will not go South. 
Good reference 4586, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer or Second Hand of spinning in a woolen 
mill. Position wanted by a man 28 years of age, 
married, American. Worked on fancies and twists, 
etc. Familiar with Davis & Furber mules. Good 
references. 4022 Textile World Record. 

Second Hand in a Woolen Spinning Room. Posi- 
tion wanted by a young man 30 years of age, sin- 
gle, has had a number of years’ experience as spin- 
ner and has been allowed to fix his own machines. 
Would like to get a position as second hand where 
he could learn to fix mules under a good man. He 
is familiar with D. & F. or J. & B. machines, and 
wants a position in the West or Middle West. 3707, 
Textile World Record. 

Boss Spinner in woolen mill. Worked on all 
kinds of woolen, cotton and shoddy mixed goods. 
Familiar with Johnson & Bassett. Would prefer 
Furbush mules. First-class recommendations; age 
29; American. 3287, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning or carding and 
spinning in a small mill. Married man, 38 years of 
age. Has worked on all kinds of woolen, cotton 
and shoddy mixed goods, yarns from 1/2 to 8 run. 
F'amiliar with all makes of American and English 
carding and spinning machinery. Will go any 
place for a good position. Good reference. 4502, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man, 48 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of yarn from 1/2 to 10 run, 
all kinds of stock, wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. 
Familiar with J. & B., D. & F., Parr, Curtiss, Bide- 
ford, Pault Pavercroft mules. Will not go West or 
South. Good reference. 3810, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Spinning or twisting. 38 years of 
age. Has had a wide experience in the manufac- 
ture of linen threads and yarns, both wet and dry 
spinning. Familiar with all classes of twisting and 
carding machines and preparing. First class rec- 
ommendations from leading firms. 4528, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man, 55 years of age, American, married. Fa- 
miliar with J. & B. mules. Good reference. 3797, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a married man 44 years of age. Worked on all 
kind of yarns on Platt mules, D. & F. J. & B. and 
Tatham machines. First class reference. Could 
take position at short notice. Will not go South, 
West or Canada. 4076, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer Woolen Spinning. Position wanted by 
a man 45 years of age, married, worked on woolen 
goods made of wool shoddy and cotton mixes; good 
references; take position at short notice. 4044. 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
30 years of age; English. Has worked all kinds 
of stock, cotton, wool and shoddy, from 6/8 run to 
13 and is familiar with Davis & Furber mules and 
operators. Good references. 36595, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, widower, worked on all 
kinds of yarns, wool, cotton and shoddy mixed. 
Familiar with the J. & B. and D. & F. machines. 
First class recommendations. 3720, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Spinning or carder and spinner in a 
small woolen mill. Position wanted by a man 55 
years of age, married, American. Has worked on 
all kinds of wool, shoddy and cotton mixes, yarns 
from 1/2 to 10 run. Familiar with D. & F., J. & B., 
Whitley. Smith & Molton mules. Good reference. 
Will not go South or Pennsylvania. 3933, Textile 
World Record. 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


COTTON WEAVERS. _ 


Overseer of Weaving in a cotton 
on all kinds of plain and colored goods, sateens. 
tickings, draperies, worsteds, lenos, and jacquard 
work. Familiar with all makes of cotton weaving 
m hinery and jacquard head 46 years of age, 
married Will not go West Good reference. 3120, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of weaving, drawing in and twisting. 
Position wanted by a man 44 years of age; mar- 
ried; English. Has worked on plain twills, sateens, 
fancy lenos, Jacquard loppetts, also plush goods. 
Is familiar with Mason, Draper, Whitin and Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms. Good references. 3590, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent or Overseer of weaving 
in a cotton mill. Position wanted by a man 31 
years of age, married, American. Worked on plain 
sateens, fancy lenos, box work, as high as 100s 
warp, and 160s filling. Familiar with all kinds of 
machinery. Will not go West, South or Canada. 
Good references. 4019 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving or designer. Lawns, sheet- 
ings, twills, sateens, quilts, bedford cords, lappets. 
A young man; unmarried. Good experience and 
a recommendation. 3068, Textile World 

ecord. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Position wantea 
by a man, 27 years of age, American, married, with 
experience on prints, cambrics, sateens, drills, 
corded goods, etc. Worked on Draper, Whitin, 
Lowell, Mason and Colvin looms. Prefers a posi- 
tion in the East. 3430, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. 


mill. Worked 


Worked on sheetings. 
twills, sateens and fancies. Wants not less than 
$18 per week. 3157, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Married, 38 years 
of age. Has worked on sateens, plain and fancy 
cotton goods. Is familiar with Whitin, Crompton 
& Knowles and Mason looms and could take a posi- 
tion at once. Good reference. 4090, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving, or Assistant Super- 
intendent 42 years of age, married. Has worked 
on all kinds of cotton goods, coarse and fine, plain 
and fancy Is familiar with all kinds of looms and 
an expert on Draper automatic looms. Good refer- 
ence. Could take a position at once. 4089, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving, Assistant Superintendent, 
or superintendent in a cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 46 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on prints, sheetings, shirtings, 
ducks, dress goods, leno, Jacquards, cottons from 
4s to 113s warp, and 2.80 to 120 filling. Also on 
silks from 60s to 345s Familiar with Lowell, 
Whitin, Draper. Mason, Lewiston, Knowles, Woon- 
socket, Colvin looms. Will not go to New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West or South. Good 
references. 4014 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving or general second hand in 
a cotton mill. Position wanted by a man, 28 years 
of age, American, married. Worked on twills 
sheetings. drills. sateens. etc. Familiar with 
Mason. Colvin. Whitin & Draper looms. Good ref- 
erences. 2848. Textile World Record. Boston. 


Overseer of Weaving in a cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 27 years of age, American. 
Worked on plain, twills, sateens, fancies. lenos. 
flannels, etc. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles, 
Whitin. Lowell and Mason looms. Good refer- 
ences. 3968 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving in a cotton mill, or second 
hand in a large mill. Position wanted by a man 
22 years of age, married. Has worked on plain. 
sateens, twills and fancy. Some experience on 
lenos. Familiar with Whitin, Colvin, Mason, 
Lowell, Lewiston, Crompton & Knowles looms, 
electric stop motion. Good references. 3916, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man, 39 years of age, American. married. 
Worked on all kinds of cotton goods. plain and 
fancy. On English, Colvin, Mason, Whitin and 
Draper looms. Could take a position at two weeks’ 
notice. First class recommendations. 3735, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass 





Apr. 1908 
WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


of Weaving or dressing in a small 

Worked on wool and worsted goods. 
with the Knowles loom and different 
makes of dressing machines. 42 years of age, 
English, married. Good reference. 4594, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving or second hand in 
a good mill. Worked on cassimeres, meltons, ker- 
seys, piece dyes, plain and fancy goods. Under- 
stands Knowles looms. 26 years of age, single. 
Good reference 4612, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer 


Overseer 
woolen mill. 
Familiar 


of Woolen or i 
small or loom fixer in a large mill. Worked on 
worsted and woolen goods. Familiar with the 
Knowles loom. Good reference 38 years of age, 
married. 4600, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving or second hand in 
a woolen mill. Worked on meltons, thibets, union 
cassimeres and fancy woolen goods. Familiar with 
the Crompton & Knowles, Stafford, Gilbert and 
dobby looms. Would like a position where there 
are Draper looms to get experience. N. E. States 
only. Good reference. 4599, Textile World Record, 
soston, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving or Asst. Supt. Position 
wanted by a man 48 years of age, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of fancy woolen and worsted 
goods, wool and cotton and wool and shoddy 
mixes, and fancy cotton dress goods; can also de- 
sign. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms, 
Gilbert looms and dobby-heads, and Whitin plain 
and fancy looms. Has good references. 3501, 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 18 years’ experi- 
ence as overseer. Worked on cassimeres, cloak- 
ings, chinchillas, cheviots, beavers, meltons, shawls, 
also worsteds and on Crompton and Knowles looms, 
wants a position in the East. Good references. 
3422, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 37 years of age, married. Fa- 
miliar with all classes of woolens, fancy worsteds, 
cotton worsteds, unions. Familiar with Crompton 
& Knowles, Crompton & Thayer, Draper automatic 
looms. Good references. Will not go to Canada. 
3965 Textile World Record. 

Woolen Boss Weaver. Worked on worsteds, 
woolens of all kinds, also dress goods. American; 
38 years of age; married. 3231, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age, single and Scotch. Has worked 
on wool and worsted, and union goods, blankets, 
shirtings, ‘rugs, etc. Is familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles, also English looms and dobbies. Has 
good references. 3507, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man, American, 45 years of age and married. Has 
worked on dress goods, cloakings, flannels, meltons 
and unions. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
and Stafford looms. Good references. 3494, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Weaving or Cloth Room. Worked 

checks, lenos, 


worsted weaving in a 


on heavy ducks, denims, suitings, 
fancy lenos and lappets, from 2s to 200s yarn card- 
ed and combed. Familiar with Lowell, Whiting, 
Crompton & Knowles, Mason and Draper looms. 
First-class recommendations, 34 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. 3309, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving or second hand in a woolen 
mill. 38 years of age. married. Worked on wool 
and worsteds of all kinds, high and low grade, 
fancy and plain. Familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles looms. Good reference Will not go 
West, South or Canada 4548, Textile World 
Record, Boston. Mass. 

Overseer of Weaving in a Woolen Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 42 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on cotton, worsteds, woolens, dress 
goods and fancy worsteds. Familiar with Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms. Will not go west. south or 
Canada. Good references. 4035, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Asst Supt. or Overseer of Weaving. 
wanted by a man 50 years of age, 
American. Has worked’ on kerseys, beavers, 
cheviots. overcoatings, meltons, etc, and is fa- 
miliar with all kinds of woolen machinery. First- 
elass references. 3528, Textile World Record. 


Position 
married and 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





CARDERS. 

Overseer .of Woolen Carding and _= spinning. 
Worked on fancy cassimeres, tweeds, all grades of 
woolen goods, made from wool, cotton and shoddy 
mixes. Familiar with Davis & Furber mules and 
all makes of cards. Would accept a position any- 
where where there is a healthy climate 45 years 
oft age, married Good reference. 4615, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding or carding and spin- 
ning. Worked on all kinds of woolen, cotton and 
shoddy mixes Familiar with all makes of carding 
machinery, D. & F., J. & B., and Bancroft mules. 
Could take a position at once Good reference. 
4608, Textil World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. Worked on all 
kinds of woolen goods, also cotton wool and 
shoddy mixes. Familiar with all makes of carding 
machinery. Will go any place for a good position. 
Good reference 35 years of age, married. 4606, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding, or Carder and Spin- 
ner. Position wanted by a man 36 years of age, 
married, worked on all kinds of stock, wool 
shoddy, cotton, mixed goods, understand all makes 
of cards and J. & B., D. & F. mules. Good refer- 
ence; will not go to Maine, Pennsylvania, West, 
South or Canada. 4037, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen or worsted carding. Would 
accept a position as superintendent of a felt mill. 
Understand the business in every detail. Worked 
on all kinds of stock and all makes of cards. First 
class reference. Will go any place for a good posi- 
tion 45 years of age, American, married. 3470, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Carding in woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 55 years of age, married. Fa- 
miliar with all classes of goods, and all the differ- 
ent makes of machines. Will not go to the South- 
ern States. Good references. 3947, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by man 46 years of age, widower, worked on all 
kinds of woolen goods and on all kind of stock, 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixes. Good reference 
from four leading mills where employed, could 
take position at once as mill where last employed 
have stopped carding. 4039, Textile World Record, 
3oston. 

Overseer of Woolen and Worsted Carding. Posi- 
tion wanted by a married man, 38 years of age; 
has worked on knitting and hosiery yarns. Is 
familiar with all makes of carding machinery. 
Good reference. Could take a position at short 
notice Prefers a position in the New England or 
Middle States. 4088, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 34 years of age, married, American 
Worked on all kinds of stock, dress goods, blan- 
kets, etc. Has been overseer 11 years in his pres- 
ent position. Desires to make a change. Has been 
overseer in a number of the leading mills. Will 
not go South or to Canada. Good references. 3940 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding, or General Second 
Hand in a large mill. Married man, 34 years of 
age. Has worked on all kinds of fine and coarse 
combed yarns. Understands all kinds of cards, 
speeders and is an expert on combers. Good ref- 
erence. Will not go South, West or Pennsylvania. 
4096, Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 88 years of age, Scotch, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolen goods made from 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixes Has worked in 
first class mills.) and has good references from 
same. Will not go South. 3920, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 567 years of age, married, American, has 
worked on all kinds of stock from 3/4 to 1 1/2 
staple, all kinds of roving up to 18 hank. first 
class recommendations. 3713, Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer Cotton Carding or Spinning desires 
position. Age 47; American; married. Is familiar 
with all the modern makes of English and Amert- 
ean machinery. revolving top flat cards, single and 
double carding. 2073, Textile World Record. 





CARDERS., 

Overseer of Carding in cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 82 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on waste, Upland, Bender, Peeler 
and Egyptian, both combed and carded, making 
roving for yarns from 3s to 100s. Familiar with 


all kinds of machines. Good references. 3969 
Textile World Record. 


_Oversecr of Wool Carding. 37 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. Worked on fine and coarse woolen 
goods, cotton, wool and silk nvoils and mixes. An 
exceptional good man on low stock. Familiar with 
D. & F. and Cleveland cards. Good reference. 
4522, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer Woolen Carding. Position by a man 33 
years of age; married. Worked on kerseys, mel- 
tons, cheviots, blankets, robes, underwear and hos- 
iery, felts and sale yarns. Worked on D. & F., 
Lombard, Cleveland, Furbush, Platt Bros., Thorn- 
ton Bros., John Haigh, Barker, D. & F. and English 
condensers. 3462, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding in cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 28 years of age, married. Fa- 
miliar with white and colored numbers up to 16 
H. K. Familiar with the following makes of ma- 
chines: Platt, Mason, Whitin, Lowell, Providence, 
Kitson and Atherton. Good references. Will not 
go to Pa., N. J., Western or Southern States, or to 
Canada. 3951, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding or superintendent in a 
shoddy mill, carder and spinner in a small woolen 
mill. Position wanted by a man, 38 years of age, 
Scotch-American. Worked on all kinds of stock, 
cotton and wool shoddy mixes. Familiar with all 
kinds of carding machinery. Could take a position 
= once. 3738, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 47 years of age, married. Worked on 
woolens and knit goods, both fine and coarse, and 
all makes of cards. Good reference from mills 
where he has been employed. 3535, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer Woolen Carding. Position wanted by 
man 36 years of age, married; worked on woolen 
goods of most all kinds on Cleveland, Furbush, 
Smith, Davis & Furber, Plat, Goldie & McCulloch 
bark condensers; good references. 4045 Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Carding or second hand in 
a large mill. Position wanted by a man, 38 years 
of age, married, and has worked on all classes of 
wool, cotton and shoddy mixed goods. Under- 
stands all kinds of carding machinery. Will not 
go West or Canada. Could be employed at short 
notice. Good references. Address 3868, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
aman, 33 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on carded and combed hosiery yarn, col- 
ored yarns and warps. Familiar with American 
carding and combing machinery. Good references. 
3864, Textile World Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 40 years of age, English, married. Worked 
on Egyptian, Peeler, carder, combed and bleached 
cotton. Familiar with American and English card- 
ing machinery. Could accept a position at short 
notice and reasonable wages. Good reference. 
3827, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Assistant Superintendent or Overseer of carding 
in a large mill. Position wanted by a man 47 
years of age, married. Worked on lawns, sateens, 
upholstery and fancy cotton goods of all kinds. 
Has had a wide experience as overseer of carding, 
and a number of years as superintendent. Will 
not go to New Jersey, West, South or Canada. 
Will take position within reasonable notice. Good 
references. 3967 Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding and spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 40 years of age, married. Is ex- 
perienced on all kinds of stock and all numbers of 
yarn. Is familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Bassett, Furbush, and Bridesburgh carding and 
spinning machinery. Good references. 3580, Tex- 
tile World Record. Boston. Mass . 

Overseer of Carding. Has held all positions in 
picker and card rooms. White and colored goods, 
6s to 40s. 3070, Textile World Record. 
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Overseer of Silk Dyeing. Worked on all kinds of Boss arse scourer and bleacher in a - enitting 
silk varn and piece dyeing. Would accept a posi- mill. -Worked on all grades of knitted underwear. 
tion in two weeks’ notice. 35 years of age, mar- | First-class references. Will not go West or to 
ried. Gocd reference. 4616, Textile World Record, | Canada. 41 years old; married. 3004, Textile 
Boston, Mass. World Record. 

Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man | Overseer of Dyeing. Or would accept a position 
32 years of age, married and American. Has 


as second hand in a mill on loose cotton and silk 
worked on fancy worsted and woolens, piece dyes, | in order to get experience. Now employed as over- 
carriage goods, wool and worsted dress goods, seer on piece dyes, cost dyes and is familiar also 
men’s wear, raw stock, cotton, worsted and linen | with indigo dyeing. Good reference. 3936, Textile 
yarns. Is familiar with Klauder-Weldon dyeing 


machinery. Good references. 3584, Textile World | World Reseré. 

















Record, Boston, Mass. Expert Hosiery Dyer. Age 27; married and 
aie £ D om 4 ae t sober. Desires position of superintendent of dyeing 
verseer © yeing. A man 46 years of ase, | in a first-class hosiery mill, one manufacturing 
married. Worked on knit underwear, woolens, high grade goods preferred. Has had over seven 
yarns, etc. Familiar with all kinds of machinery. years’ practical experience in dyeing one of the 
Good reference. 4511, I'extile World Record, Bos- best aniline blacks on cotton, also fast colors on 
ton, Mass. cotton, wool, silk and union hosiery. Best of ref- 
one = epee. _ Fekten wanes by . pam, erences furnished. 2052, Textile World Record. 
years o age, cotch, married. as worke on rsee Dy ing. 
raw stock, cotton and woolen goods, knit goods in Chemist or Ove w of ~ Position wanted 


“ Po » by a man 28 years of age, single. Familiar with 
the garment and in the roll. Familiar with all 
kinds of dyeing machinery used in the dyeing of all laboratory dyeing. Worked on all classes of 






knit goods. Prefers a position in New York State. — a 
ee 3803, Textile World Record, Bos- | ang has had several years’ experience as chemist. 





d references. 3960 Textile World Record. 
Boss Dyer. Position wanted by a man 29 years Gee eee ° . 


of age, married. Has worked on cotton, wool and Boss Dyer and Finisher. Familiar with silk, cot- 
shoddy, raw stock, piece dye, silk noiles, cotton and ton, wool, underwear; also shirtings, scouring, full- 
worsted yarns. Can show brignt shade on shoddy | ing and oeanng- First-class recommendations. 
fast fulling, 1acid. aniline and sulphur colors. Good 928, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


? . ; : 

references. 3914, Textile World Record, Boston. Boss Dyer. Worked on cotton and wool and 
Boss Dyer in a Woolen Mill. Position wanted by mixed stock, yarns and piece goods, hosiery, slub- 

aman 23 years of age, married, American. Worked bing and raw stock; also scouring of wool; first- 

on worsteds and woolens, raw stock, skein and class recommendations; 28 years of age; single; 

piece goods. Familiar with Klauder & Weldon English. 3327, Textile World Record, Boston, 

machines for yarn. Will not go South. Good Mass. 


references. 4036 Textile World Record, Boston. Overseer of Dyeing in a woolen mill, or dyeing 

Overseer of Dyeing and starching cotton piece and finishing in a felt mill. Position wanted by a 
goods. Position wanted by a man who has had a man 31 apo of age, married. Has worked on all 
wide experience on all kinds of cotton piece goods, kinds of cotton, wool, shoddy mixes, raw stock, 
is familiar with jig, two and three box machines, yarns cotton and wool, piano felts, chest protectors 
also one box padding machine; 45 years of age, and hot felts. Good references. Could take posi- 
American. Good reference. 3781, Textile World tion at once. Will go anywhere. 3911, Textile 
Record, Boston. World Record, Boston. 




















MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 





























SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER - WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


. O. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching oe Scouring wen Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins — Slubbing— Raw Cotton and Wool, 


Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc. 


Raw Woot ANpD COTTON MACHINE, 


Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 


IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 











SuLpHuR Hostery MACHINE, SuLPHuR SKEIN MACHINE, 
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DYERS. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
48 years of age, American, married. Has worked 
on raw stock, piece oe yarns and blue vats. 
Worked in some of the leading mills for a number 
of years. Could take a position at short notice. 
3835, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
39 years, American, married. Has worked on union 
and wool kerseys, cotton warp, meltons, raw stock, 
cotton yarns, worsted yarns, piece dye. Will not 
go West, South or Canada. Good references. 
3,888 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man, 
37 years of age, Scotch, married. Has worked on 
sulphur blacks, indigo, alizarine, warps of fancy 
shades, raw stock, and skein yarns. Is familiar 
with Klauder & Weldon and Scotch tubs. Good 
references. Could take a position at short notice. 
3842, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
35 years of age, American, married. Has worked 
on cotton and worsted yarns and worsted piece 
dyes. Good references. Could take position at 
once. 3886, Textike World Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
86 years of age. Worked on all kinds of woolen 
goods, raw stock, piece dyes and yarns. Good 
references. Could take a position at once, on ac- 
count of the mill being closed. 3955 Textile World 
Record. 

Second Hand in Dye House, 
mixer. Position wanted by a man 23 years of age. 
Has worked on cotton piece goods, yarns, raw 
stock, worsted yarns, wool piece dyed. Familiar 
with Jigs, Kliauder and Weldon. Will go any- 
where. Can take position at once. Good refer- 
ences. 3917, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Bleacher and Dyer of cotton knit goods. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 27 years of age, married, 
English. Has worked on web dyeing and bleach- 
ing, also garnet dye and bleaching, aniline black 
on hosiery. Will not go south. Good reference. 
3763, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Superintendent of Bleach or Dye Works, or 
would consider overseer in any department. 
Worked on sheetings, shirtings, cambrics, lawns, 
quilts, prints and linens. No knowledge of yarns. 
38 years of age. Scotch; married. 1620, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man, 
35 years of age, married, English. Has had a thor- 
ough training in chemistry. Has worked on wool, 
cotton and shoddy raw stock, piece dyes, yarn 
bleaching, scouring, extracting, etc. Familiar with 
alizarine colors, all kinds of dyeing and scouring 
machinery. First class recommendations. 3736, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Chemist or Boss Dyer on hosiery or cotton goods. 
Worked on hosiery, underwear, yarns and cotton 
raw stock. Familiar with all kinds of dyeing ma- 
chinery; 27 years of age; American; first-class rec- 
ommendations. 3289, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
80 years of age, American. Has worked on wor- 
sted and cotton yarns, mercerized piece dyes, faat 
shades on raw stock and slubbing. Is familiar with 
all kinds of dyeing machinery. Good references. 
$592, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
82 years of age, married. Makes a specialty of fast 
black on hosiery and yarns, rumble and silk finish, 
also fancy colors and bleaching. Is familiar with 
all kinds of machinery used in hosiery and yarn 
dyeing. Geod references. 36559, Textile World 


Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dycing. Position wanted by a man 
61 years of age, married, with A-1 references. 
Worked on stock for Traction and Army goods, 
Wood and Bisulphate Vats, Natural and Syntheti- 
cal Indigo, also stock for cassimeres, blankets, 
robes, shawls, cotton, wool, shoddy mixes, cotton 


warps, mercerized effects. 3692, Textile World 


Record. 
Dyer. Worked on all classes of goods, woolens, 
worsteds, yarn, piece dyes, slubbing, blue vats 
An American; married. 3086, 


chemist or color 


and cotton mixes. 
Textile World Record. 








FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Woolen or worsted finishing. Worked 
or rain cloths, wool and worsted, unions and cotton 
worsteds. Familiar with all makes of finishing 
machinery. Good reference. 4595, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing, assistant finisher or boss 
burler and sewer. Worked on all grades of woolen 
and worsted goods, cotton mixes. Familiar with all 
leading makes of finishing machinery. Could take 
a position at one week’s notice. Prefer New Eng- 
land or Middle Atlantic States. Good reference. 
3896, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing, wet finisher or general 
second hand in a woolen mill. Familiar with 
woolens and worsteds, cotton worsteds, cotton 
mixes, thibets and steam finished goods. Also all 
makes of finishing machinery. Will accept a posi- 
tion most any place. 28 years of age, good refer- 
ence. 4602, Textile Worid Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing, second hand or finished 
percher. Worked on broadcloths, kerseys, thibets, 
sackings, venetians, cassimeres, unions, cotton 
mixes, dress goods and worsteds. Understands all 
makes of finishing machinery. Prefers a position 
in the New England States. 4611, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing in a hosiery mill, stock 
keeper or overseer of production. Worked on 


men's, women’s, boys’ and children’s flat and ribbed 
hosiery, 


made from cotton, carded, combed and 
Egyptian. Also embroidered worsted and merino 
goods. Familiar with all makes of finishing ma- 
chines. Prefers a position in the South. 32 years 
ot age, married. Good reference. 4618, Textile 


World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen or worsted finishing. Worked 
on all grades of woolen and worsted goods. 43 
years of age, married. Familiar with all makes of 
finishing machinery. Will not go West, South or 
Canada. Good reference. 4596, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Age 30, American, un- 
married, with 6 years’ experience as overseer, 
wants position in New England. Had experience 
on satinets, unions, and all goods where cotton 
warp is used, also on nearly all machinery used in 
making these goods. 3335, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man 26 years of age, single. Worked on ker- 
seys, beavers, broadcloths, meltons, cotton wor- 
steds, men’s wear and dress goods. Familiar with 
all kinds of finishing machinery. Good references. 
3954 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Finishing, cutting or seaming de- 
partment in a knitting mill, or assistant superin- 
tendent. Position wanted by a man 42 years of 
age, married. Worked on flat Balbriggan and 
fleece lined underwear. Good references. Will 
not go West, South or Canada. 3966 Textile World 
Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 46 years of age, married, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolens and worsteds, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, plushes, sat- 
inets and cotton warp fabrics. Is familiar with all 
kinds of finishing machinery. Good references. 
8654, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing.. Position wanted by a 
man 43 years of age, Americafi and married. Has 
worked on all classes of fancy worsteds and is 
familiar with all kinds of finishing machinery. 
Good references. 38497, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 35 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican. Worked on all classes of woolen and wor- 
sted goods, from highest to lowest grades. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machines. Will not go 
West, South, Canada, Maine, Vermont, Pennsyl- 


vania. Good _ references. 4026 Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Finishing in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 34 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Familiar with cassimeres, meltons, thibets, 
kerseys. worsteds, cloakings, cotton worsteds and 
all kinds of cotton warp goods. Good references. 
Familiar with all kinds of finishing machinery. 


3958 Textile World Record. 
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FINISHERS 


Overseer of Finishing. Married man, 32 years of 
age. Worked on all classes of woolen goods, ker- 
seys, broad cloths, meltons, cassimeres, cheviots, 
thibets, etc Familiar with the wet and dry end 
and all kinds of machinery. Good reference. 4533, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing or second hand in a woolen 
mill. 29 years of age, married, English. Worked 
on woolen and cotton warp broad cloths and thi- 
bets. Good reference. 4544, Textile World Record, 


3oston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing.. Position wanted by a 
man 30 years of age, married, American. Has 
worked on worsted serge cassimeres, fiannels, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, meitons, Ker- 
seys, union, etc. Is familiar with all kinds of fin- 
ishing machinery. Good references. 3668, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing. Worked on _ cotton 
unions, dress goods, cassimeres, beavers, kerseys, 
covert and army goods. First-class recommenda- 
tions; 55 years of age. 1661, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Finishing in a woolen mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 28 years of age, American. 
Worked on all wool, wool and shoddy, cotton 
mixes, dress goods, kerseys, coverts, men’s wear, 
etc. Familiar with all American makes of ma- 
chinery. Vill not go to New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, West, South, or Canada. Good references. 
3984 Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man, 51 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolen goods and has had 
a wide experience on face finished goods. Is now 
employed in a large mill, but desires to make a 
change. Good references. 3861, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Boss Finisher or Assistant Designer, or boss 
burler and sewer in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 25 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican. Worked on kerseys, thibets, plain and fancy 
cheviots, cassimeres, homespuns, dress goods, flan- 
nels and various piece dyes. Familiar with 
Knowles’ looms, Jaines, Hunter, Rodney, Hunt, 
Parks, Woolson, Curtis & Marble. Will not go 
West, South or Canada. Good references. 4012 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man, 38 years of age, married, American. Has 
worked on kerseys, friezes, thibets and all kinds of 
woolen and worsted goods. Familiar with all 
kinds of machinery. First class reference. 3748, 
Textile World Record, Boston. Mass. 

Overseer Finishing, or Stock Dyeing and Finish- 
ing. Worked on Union cassimeres, satinets, al! 
wool cassimeres, cheviots, dress goods, meltons and 
kerseys; 39 years of age: single; Scotch, with first- 
class reference from past employers. 3449, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer of Finishing or asst. supt. woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man 50 years of age, mar- 
ried. Worked on all kinds of woolen goods, cotton 
warp. unions, etc. Familiar with all kinds of fin- 
ishing machinery. Good references. 3875, Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer 6 Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man 40 years of age. married and American. Has 
worked on all kinds of wool and worsted and 
cotton mix goods and cotton worsteds. Is familiar 
with all kinds of machinery used in wet and dry 
finishing. Good references. 3536, Textile World 
Record, Boston. Mass. 

Superintendency of Bleaching, dyeing and finish- 
ing wanted by a thoroughly practical man, textile 
chemist, at present employed. Has had wide ex- 
perience on the finest muslins and organdies 
Laces and embroideries a specialty. Fully under- 
stands aetying, fireproofing. carbonizing. singeing. 
dyeing, etc. A practical man and no experimenter 
An expert bleacher and finisher. 3443, Textile 
World Record. Roston 

Superintendent of Finishing Works or overseer 
Position wanted by a man who has a wide experi- 
ence on cotton goods of all kinds. fast blacks and 
sateens. 49 years of age, married. with good rcfer- 
ence from past employer. Will go any place fora 
good position. American. 3461, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 





‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


Overseer of Drawing and Spinning in a worsted 
mill. Worked on alpaca, long and short wools. 
Familiar with all makes of drawing and spinning 
machinery. Will not go South. 38 years of age, 
married. Good reference. 4614, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Beaniing, slashing, spooling, long 
chain quilling and warping. Worked on fancy 
shirtings, silk and cotton coat linings, ginghams, 
awnings, tickings and denims. Famiiiar with the 
Lowell, Phillip, Howard & Bullough, Draper and 
Entwistle machines. Two workers in the family 
$0 years of age, married. Good reference. 4617 
Textile World Record. Boston, Mass 


Bookkeeper in a Cotton Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 325 years of age, married, American. 
Good references. Wiil not go to Me., N. H., Vt., 
Pa., N. Y., N. J.. West or Canada. 4003 Textile 
World Record. 

Overseer of Beaming, Svooling and Quilling. 
Position wanted by a man 40 years of age, mar- 
ried, an American. Worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods. Familiar with all kinds of machinery used 
in a beaming department. Good references. 3683, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Second Hand over Warping and spooling in a 
cotton mill. Position wanted by a man, 60 years 
of age. widower; worked on tickings, awnings, 
shirtings. flannels, sail cloths, prints, etc. Will 
not go south. Good reference. 3778, Textile World 
Record. Boston. 

Assistant Bookkeeper, Cashier or Paymaster in 
a cotton mill. Position wanted by a man 28 years 
of age, single, American. Has had about 16 years’ 
experience in oifice work in cotton mills. Good 
references. 3995 Textile World Record. 

Overseer of London Shrinking Department. 
Position wanted by a man 33 years of age, single, 
and has had 13 years experience with the English 
method of shrinking. Familiar with Crawford 
Hydraulic Presses, also Curtis & Marble. Good 
references. 3963, Textile World Record. Boston. 

Superintendent of a Print Works, bleach or dye 
works is open for engagement. Has worked on 
all kinds of cotton goods and finished, printed, 
bleached and dyed all classes of goods from ducks 
to fine lawns. Would like to communicate with 
manufacturers in the South in establishing a plant 
of this kind; good references. 4041 Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen or Worsted Dressing. Mar- 
ried man, 35 years of age; has worked on woolen 
worsteds and cotton worsteds. Is familiar with all 
makes of twisting, spooling and dressing machin- 
ery. Will not go West. South or Canada. Good 
reference. 3500, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 

Overseer of Ring or Mule Spinning in a cotton 
mill of from 20.000 to 60,000 spindles. 45 years of 
age. married, American. Has worked on all kinds 
of goods. white and colored. Familiar with Eng- 
lish and American carding machinery. combs. 
warping. spooling and winding. Can furnish the 
hest of references as to character and ability. 
3850. Textile World Record. Boston. Mass 

Master Mechanic. Position wanted by a man 44 
years of age: has had experience as master me- 
chanic in cotton and knitting and all textile mills. 
Will not go west. or Canada. Could take a posi- 
tion at short notice. 38782, Textile World Record, 
Boston 

Young Man Wants a Position in a Cotton Yarn 
mill in Fall River or New Bedford. Has had ex- 
perience in the shipping department and as receiv- 
ing clerk. Would like a position where he could 
learn something about raw stock, in the carding or 
spinning recom. Would work for reasonable wages. 
Good reference. 4524, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton. Mass 

Comber Man. Position wanted by a man 24 years 
of age: single: has worked on the Hetherington, 
Whitin. Nasmith. Dobson & Barlow combers. 
Wants a position in Massachusetts or Rhode Island 
only. 4085. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Master Mechanic. Position wanted by a man 42 
vears of age married. Familiar with all kinds of 
machinery. Could be employed at 2 weeks’ notice 
First class references. 2930. Textile World Record. 
Roston. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Superintendent of a bleachery or print works or 
assistant superintendent. Position wanted by a 
man, 38 years of age, an American, married. 
Worked on ali kinds of cotton piece goods. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machinery used in hand- 
ling these goods. Now employed. First class 


recommendations. 3724, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer or Mule or Ring Spinning. A married 
man, 45 years of age. English. Worked on all 
kinds of cotton goods and all numbers, both coarse 
and fine, also hosiery yarns. Familiar with all 
makes of English spinning machinery Will not 
go South. Good reference. 4520, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Young Man, American, wants position as boss 
weaver or assistant superintendent. Has worked 
on fancy worsteds, cassimeres and cheviots. Can 
also design. 1712, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Spooling, warping, twisting, winding 
and dressing in a cotton mill. Position wanted 
by a man, 27 years of age, single, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of yarns, from 10s to 20s, 
white and colored. Familiar with all kinds of ma- 
chines used in this department. Will go any place 
for a good position. Good reference. 3811, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Loom Fixer. Position wanted by a man 29 years 
of age, single, Swede. Has worked on all kinds of 
woolen goods, and is familiar with Knowles looms. 


First-class references. 3648, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer Twisting, spooling and warping in a 
cotton mill. Position wanted by a man 33 years of 
age, married, American. Worked on coarse and 
fine, white and colored cotton goods. Familiar 
with Draper, Collins Bros. and Whitin and Lowell 
machines. Wants New England only. Good refer- 
ence. 3830 Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 
Overseer of Cotton or Woolen Dressing. 47 years 
age, married, American. Worked on all classes 
of woolen and cotton goods, both plain and fancy. 
Iamiliar with all makes of machines used in 
dressing departments in either a cotton or woolen 
mill Good reference. 4509 Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Back Filling or starching. Position 
wanted by a man, 38 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on all kinds of cotton goods and 
understands all kinds of starching machinery. At 
present employed, but could accept a position at 
short notice. Will not go South without good in- 
ducements are offered. Good reference. 3932, Tex- 
tile World Record. 

Sewing Machine Fixer and boss finisher in a 
knitting mill. Position wanted by a man 31 years 
of age, single, American. Worked on men’s, ladies’ 
and children’s knit underwear. Familiar with 
Union Special, Merrow, Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, 
Wilcox & Gibbs, Scott & Williams, Standard and 
Metropolitan machines. Good references. 4024 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Dressing. Position wanted by a man 
36 years of age, married. Also capable of taking 
charge of winding, spooling and twisting. Fa- 
miliar with fancy worsteds, woolens, piece dyes, 
rain coatings and silk mixtures. Good references. 
3948, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Worsted Drawing. Position wanted 
by a man 30 years of age, married, and American. 
Is experienced on mohair, alpaca and wool. Brad- 
ford system, and is familiar with Prince, Smith 
and Hall & Stells, worsted machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3593, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 

Sketch Maker in Print Works. Position wanted 
by a man 50 years of age, married. Has worked 
on all kinds of goods that are printed. Twenty 
years’ experience in large mills. Good reference. 
4078. Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Second Hand in Cloth Room wants position as 
overseer or second hand; 20 years’ experience on 
all kinds of goods; understands napping thorough- 
ly: good references. 3048. Textile World Record. 

Loom Fixer or second hand in weave room. 
Worked on all kinds of mixed goods, cotton and 
woolen dress goods, fine lenos, Jacquard and drop 
box looms. Age 33; French; good references. 32665, 
Textile World Record. 


yf 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 


Foreman or Fixer in Knitting Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 34 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican. Worked on all classes of cotton hosiery. 
Familiar with Standard, Acme, Invincible, Geo. D. 
Mayo loopers, Hepworth ribbers, Ruth Brinton, 
Wildman machines. Good references. 3999 Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Card Grinder, 38 years of age; English; with ex- 
perience in good mills. Worked on print cloth and 
on all makes of English cards. Will go anywhere 


for good position. Good references. 3426, Textile 
World Record. 


Master Mechanic or Chief Engineer. 
man, 40 years of age. Understands all makes of 
machinery used in a cotton or rolling mill. Un- 
derstands electricity, steam engines and would go 
any place for a good position. Good reference. 
4506, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Tenters. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age, American, married. Worked on 
cotton, worsted and dress goods. Has had 12 years’ 
experience in this class of work and is familiar 
with the Granger & Phenix pin and clip frames. 
Will not go West, South or Canada. Good refer- 
ences. 3885, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dressing, Spooling, Winding, Twist- 
ing and Drawing In. Position wanted by a man 33 
years of age, married, German. Has worked on 
fancy worsteds, fancy cassimeres, cheviots and 
piece dyes. Is familiar with Davis & Furber and 
Cleveland machinery. First-class references. 3627, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Master Mechanic, assistant superintendent in a 
cotton mill or bleachery or mechanical engineer. 
41 years of age. Has had experience on sheetings, 
lawns, cambrics, print cloths. ducks and filled 
goods. Has had experience on machinery used in 
the manufacture of the above ods and also ma- 
chinery used in bleacheries, p: ner mills and box 
machinery. Good reference. }153, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Burling, mending, shipping or cost 
clerk, cashier, designer or assistant designer in a 
woolen mill Married man, 32 years of age, 
English. Worked on men’s wear, suitings, trouser- 
ings, coatings, ladies’ dress goods and cotton wor- 
steds. Understands the English, American and jac- 
quard looms. Good reference. 4553, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass 

Master Mechanic, chief engineer or traveling 
salesman. Position wanted by a man 45 years of 
age, married. Has worked on all classes of en- 
gines, boilers and electricity. First class drafts- 
man. Could take a position at short notice. Good 


reference. 4540, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Sewing Machine Fixer or machinist. Position 
wanted by a married man, 31 years of age. Is fa- 
miliar with all makes of Union Special, National, 
button-hole and Singer sewing machines. Would 
prefer a position in New York State Good refer- 
ence. 4551, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Dressing, spooling and drawing ina 
woolen mill. Position wanted by a married man 
27 years of age. Has worked on all classes of 
woolens and cotton worsteds. Familiar with Davis 
& Furber dressing machines and all makes af stop 
motion on spoolers. Will not go South. Good ref- 
erence. 4550, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dressing, spooling and twisting in 
a woolen mill. Position wanted by a man 44 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on fancy 
woolen and worsteds of all kinds, both wet and 
dry. Familiar with Davis & Furber and Cleveland 
dressing, spooling and twisting machinery. Wife 
is a good fancy weaver. Good references. Will 
not go West. South, Canada or New Jersey. 3990 
Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Beaming or quilling. Will go any- 
where. Has worked on white and colored cotton 
goods. First-class references. Age 45, married. 
1162, Textile World Record. 

Master Mechanic. Position wanted by a man, 43 
years of age, married. Has worked in colored cot- 
ton mills mostly and familiar with all kinds of cot- 
ton machinery. Good reference. 3935, Textile 
World Record. 


Married 
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How Your Money 


comes back 
when you use 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 


Because Wyandotte Textile Soda scours both raw 
wool and finished cloth without causing the least injury 
to any of the natural properties of the wool fiber. 

Because it leaves the wool snow white, soft and 
lofty. 

Because of the thoroughness of its work, it elimin- 
ates all danger of streaks in dyeing. 

When you use Wyandotte Textile Soda your money 
comes back many fold in the improved appearance 
and prolonged life and wear- 


None Genuine except with 
card bearing this Trade Mark 


“Wyandotte? 


——— 









ing qualities of the cloths and 


garments. 








Wyandotte Textile Soda 


One Crademark Card i _ . 
gives to the output of your 


mill a certain distinctness or 












quality which always insures 
your product a stronger mar- 


ket. 


Order from your supply 





house. You take no risk; this 
sini soda is not an experiment but 
Che Jj. B. Ford Companp, 


a recognized article of value. 
Woandotte, Mich. 9 U.S. A. } 





In Every Package 


The J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Sole Manufacturers 

















THIS SODA HAS BEEN AWARDED THE 


WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


HIGHEST PRIZE 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


The Wool Market. there is much to support it. The change from 


prosperity to the present depression was so sudden 


This market belongs to the seller. Prices are as to give rise to the belief that the causes are 


distinctly lower than when our last report was superficial, and that with their removal 


in im 
. ‘ f sesh ies ttt > neeeelle eacu 
written, and the business transacted has been to provement will be equally rapid. 


supply immediate requirements. The largest con- 


sumer of wool in the country reports two-thirds Connecticut, Stafford Springs. The Central Mfg 
oie . = Co. has added 4 new looms. Kerseys, broadcloths, 

of its machinery idle. Nearly the same proportiori ee ie ie 
’ : etc., are manufactured on 7 sets and 45 looms. J. 


of idle looms will be found outside of the mills P. Jenness is treas. and buver. 


of this leading company. Under such conditions . . . , e . 
eS g company. Under such con *Maine, Lisbon Falls. The Worumbo Mfg. Co 
advises that nothing definite can be given out at 
present regarding the proposed new worsted mill. 
that they do not need. and. ‘This plant has been running full time during the 
: : depression. 

dealers are equally unwilling to buy the new clip a . : 

aie eo : : bo att *Massachusetts, Holyoke. The land adjacent 

> 2S m1 rts ot oO $ » ¢ lv ¢ as . . . . 

s sie ee f woo! are only: nan a the Jackson St. mill, which was reported bought 
by the Farr Alpaca Co., will not be used for build 

striking contrast with that of a year ago, and as ing purposes. As previously reported, improve- 

is natural under existing conditions sentiment is ™emts are going forward in the weaving depart 

lecidedly bearish, probabl than i pipers 

decidedly bearish, probably more so than is war- . = : 

: “] ts oF * | ; ‘ *Massachusetts, Spencer. The Priscilla Woolen 
ranted. it must be admitted, however, that it Is Co, advises that the plant is being run full time on 
orders. A new boiler has been ordered to replace 
the one damaged several days ago, but the plant 
. . : wil ts o make shang 
cal agitation and the coming revision of the tar vill not stop to make the change. 
am ‘ . . as te j 
iff are important factors to be reckoned with *Ohio, Cleveland. In 
Doubt as to 


the wool market is of course depressed. Manu- 
facturers are showing no desire to increase their 
stocks of raw material 


large as last year. The present situation is in 


extremely difficult to find anything to warrant th 
belief in a revivai during the present year. Politi 


addition to the increase 

. : . in the power plant being made ¢ he Clev 

an early revival is not inconsistent (3, Se Se 1g le at t eland 

belief ¢i h ‘ Worsted Mills, a new office building is now under 
‘ - >| >t ¢ 1e ttom as i ] 

with a belief that the bottom h: way. As previously reported, a large weave-shed 

will be erected in the spring. 


Tallow for Sizing 
Especially Prepared 


FOR COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MILLS 


* Consolidated Rendering Co. 


40 N. Market Street. Poston. 


been reached 
This is the view many in the trade are taking, and 
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By far the most 
efficient and 
cheapest 
means of power 
transmission 


Piymouth MMlanita Rope Drives 


At 2-5 the cost for installation as compared with leather 
belting, rope drives are far more effective, safer, transmit 
large or small horse power in any direction, provide for 


future growth and greatly lessen maintenance expense. 


Plymouth Rope Drives by their absence of slip, steadi- 
ness, freedom from electrical disturbances, great durability 


and low cost make the ideal drive for textile mills. 

Put your transmission problems up to us. Our long 
experience in manufacturing, installing and using rope 
drives is at your service. 


Send for our booklet on 
**Rope Driving.’’ 


Plymouth 
Cordage Co. 


No. Plymouth, Mass. 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the size of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 


CHART 


The Cotton Market. 


pot markets have been 


crop of rumors has been 


} 


have stood out prom- 


inently and shown that the depression is justified 


‘hief among these is the curtailment of working 
For- 


ig less cotton and plans for 


time, especially by the mills in this country 
eign spinners 
ishire are taking definite form 


movement into and 


ight has continued small, 
ported by the 


Chronicle as follows from Sept 
March 28 for f 


years: 


1907-08, Mar 


Mar. 


1 
al 


yale 
vale 
) 


9,749,957 
11,783,485 


1906-07, 


1905-00, ale 
1904-05, 
1903-04, 


1902-03, Apr. 


I 
I 
Mar ccee Ota ga7 1 
I 


Mar. 


Apr 


10,420,033 bale 
9,088,651 bale 


9,443,935 bale 


his evidence of a reduced supply: is, 


that of a 


however, 


more than offset by reduced demand 


The world’s visible supply on March 27 is esti- 


mated by the same authority at 4,466,497 bales, as 


compared with 5,371,102 bales on corresponding 


date in 1907, 4,659,871 bales in 1906, and 4,248,411 


bale in 1905. 


SHOWING RANGE IN THE PRICE OF 


COTTON TO DATE. 


Alabama, Huntsville. The Huntsville Cotton 
Mills Co. has shut down for general overhauling 
and repairs, which will take from ten days to two 
weeks to :omplete. 

Connecticut, Oakdale. he 
picking department of the Massasoit Mfg. Co., 
caused by the recent fire, has been repaired, and 
the plant is running overtime every night in order 
to keep up with orders. A part of the mill which 
was not in use has been fitted up as a new pick- 
ing department. 


The damage to 


Massachusetts, Lowell The Boott 
Mills have installed their second Barber Warp 
Tying machine Aiterations are being made in 
the building at the corner of Sirk and Amory Sts., 
but the space will not be used for manufacturing. 

Massachusetts, New Bedford. Contract for the 
iron work of the new weave shed being erected 
for the Potomska Mills has been awarded to the 
Fairhaven Iron Foundry. 

New York, LeRoy. The officers of the LeRoy 
Cotton Mills are interesting local investors in the 
new stock being issued. The capital stock is being 
increased from $450,000 to $750,000 to finance the 
enlargement previously reported. 

North Carolina, Cooleemee. The Cooleemes 
Cotton Mills of the Erwin Cotton Mills Co., has en- 
gaged J. E. Sirrine of Greenville, S. C., to pre- 
pare plans for a picker house to replace the one 
recently destroyed by fire. The J. F. G 
Building Co., Greenville, S. C., 
the construction work 


Cotton 


Gallivan 
contract for 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WEIMAR BROS. Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES, 


Phone Connections, 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BALING PRESSES [TT 


ARE THE STANDARD 

Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint J Fa 
Any Size es Any Power ; 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. — a 
ENUCKLE JOINT Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. HYDRAULIC, 

















Get Your Supplies from the Manufacturers. 


EXCELSIOR ae es 
The Excelsior Compounds are the best lubricating "She Basaisior Gelgaends sew Gee tate ieheleation ant 
AND softening products for wool, cotton, wool and cotton mixed. 
Eliminates the scouring process and effects large saving in time 
and soap. They willnot gum inthe cards 





Write for prices and particulars. 


SOFTENER OLIVE OIL TALLOW SOAP 


Handles heavy cases in a Time-Saving 
Way—tThe Economy Steel Tiering Machine 


Goods are put in place with ease and economy. The largest 
amount of stock can be stored in the smallest possible space and 
yet be instantly accessible In use’ in representative mills. 
Investigate its merits and ’twill be in use in yours. Write 
for prices. 


Economy Engineering Co. **°thicago i.” 





















Your Safety Depends on the Efficiency and Strength of Your Valve. 
BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


BU STEAM APPLIANCES 
4d CROS BY WHICH ARE RELIABLE 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Single Bell Chime Whistles 
Steam Engine Indicators Feed Water Regulators 
Recording Gages Lubricators 

Blow Off Valves poenate and Vacuum Gages 
Brandon Rubber Pump Valv Water Gages, Gage Glass, Etc. 





ENGINE— BOILER AND MILL. SUP LIES 


CROSBY STEAI GAGE AND VALVE Co. 


Water Re Relief stores, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, Office and Works, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pop Safety Valve 
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GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE IN 


The Cotton Yarn Market. 


With the exception of a fair transient demand 
for hosiery yarn, business has been exceedingly 
dull during the past few weeks, and the market on 
all kinds of yarn has fallen to a new low level in 
prices. 


Cost seems to have no bearing on the price of 


cotton yarn at present. In spite of the curtailment 
by spinners, there still is more than enough yarn 


on the market to meet the demand. This is pre- 
venting any reaction in prices, and even preventing 
uny stability to prices. 
Buyers expect a cut in the price on every new 


e 


Spinners claim that some numbers of weaving 
yarns are 
the cost of 


been dec 


at fully 20 cents per 
The cotton 
lining steadily in New York 
last had some 


pound below 
production. market has 
This has at 
effect on the farmers who have been 
holding cotton for high prices 

Spot markets in the South have been easier re- 
cently. Quotations are nominal on about the fol- 
lowing basis: 


Eastern Cops. 
6s 
8s 
Ios 
14S 
16s 
18s 


NNNDN 


ni WwW 


to 
> 


NO 
N 


THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE, 


On cones, 4c. more up to 14s; Ic. more from 
I5s to 22s; 1%c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 
that. 


Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 


Ny NN 


tN 


to 
muh w wv 


Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler. 


Egyptian Weaving Yarns. 
Single Skeins Combed. 


—_—2 "> 


Massachusetts, Pittsfield. W. E. 
Co. advises that the report that the Silver Lake 
Woolen Mill is shut down and 
being installed, is incorrect 


opt ration 


Tillottson Mfg. 


new machinery 
The plant is in full 
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THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CoO.. 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns sss: Gcoasss'wove 


Novelty Yarns eee ao and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Mohair and Silk. 
Cotton Warps mn eee. Wee Spools and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 





GREENE & DANIELS MFG. Co., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 
Colored and Bleac a . Yarns Furnished 


in any manner desired by the trade Pawtucket, R. I, 


NONUMENT MILLS, 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Double Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 


THEese MULES “(RH 
CANNOT BREAK 


Erg iy 


BANDING 
—MADE By- 


OOHEY & CO., of Fart River, “nae. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 


The Other Fellows Banding. 


The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence Solicited 
Mills at Rainbow, Conn. Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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The Philadelphia Market. 

Southern frame spun cones:— 
7s and coarser . she acs ata etal e core cata ae 
WOE ei os ire nc cua feet be ea rar exs 
Divine deste atu oad pai ee neon eae 


. 18 
18-1844 
1814-19 
19-19% 
194-20 
20-20'/2 
. 20% 
ae 


. 214% 


WN aa ak es 


18s 
20S 
22s 
24S 
MG iii ates erg a ee 31 
Sos 41 


2 


> 
291 


Southern high grade mule yarn:— 


Cones. 


i) 


14s 
IOs 
18s 
20S ari 


24s 


Southern frame yarn, lower grades:— 
6s and 8s 
IOs 


Eastern cones (high grade quality) :— 

Ios 

I2s 

14s 

16s 

ae O6d G88 2... . 24¥%4-25 

Skein yarn (mostly Southern) :— 
is and 8s soft 

Ios and 12s . 

14s to 20s 

ee. 

14 

10, 

20 

30/2 

40/2 o° 

16/3 slack 
3 slack 
6/3 carpet 


2 siz 


Warps (Southern) :— 
10s to I2s .. 
Ea a as 
16s . 
20s 


UAE hie caw can 


2-19 

- 2 
18 
18% 
19 
20 
21 


20 


} 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., 
Zotton Yarns 


AND CO’'TTON CLOTHS. 


122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 

Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CATLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns. 


| 128-130 Chestnut Street, 


COTTON 


| 66-72 LEONARD STREET - - 


| MERCERIZED 


SILK, WORSTED, 


345 Broadway, 
67 Chauncy Street, 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


605 Medinah Temple, CHICAGO. 


Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 


A 


NEW YORK. 
BALTIMORE. 


PHILA. 
ST. LOUIS, 


. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Drp’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


YARNS 


NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


NEW YORK. 


{COTTON YARNS. 
LUDWIC LITTAUER, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 109 Greene St., New York 


COTTON AND 
WOOLEN 


MOHAIR 
Polished Threads and Tinsel. 


530 Broadway, - 


TURKEY RED 
GASSED 


Artificial or Wood Silk. 
Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


SILK MILL, BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


High Grade Hosiery Yarn 


White and Colors. All Numbers. Sewing Twines on Cones and Tubes 


SPECIALTIES IN WEAVING YARN 


Black and White. Double and Twist for Woolen Trade. 


CANNON MILLS 
Cc. 


53-5 Worth Street, New York 
Philadelphia Office, 205-7 Chestnut St. 


MOORE & CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


_TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


Ss. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 
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W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


ORSwWwW ELE, AAI LTS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 


in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, 
Cones, 


Cotton Yarns 


Beams, 


Spools, Cops, 
or Twisted. 


Tubes, Single 


Jenckes Spinning Company 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Carded and Combed single and twisted Yarns and Threads from Peeler, 
‘Tubes 


Bleached or in colors 


Sea Island and Egyptian 
or in Skeins and Warps. Six 
Cord Thread Yarns a Specialty 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS 


FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 


40's and above. 
AND 


WARP S 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TAPES, BINDINGS, NARROW FABRICS AND 
EDGINGS FOR NOVELTY CURTAINS 


Office, 528 Cherry St. Factories, 529 & 531 Arch St. and 
524 Cherry St., and Germantown Ave. & Bristol St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Hofiman, DeWitt & McDonough Co, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Tapes, Webbing 
and Bindings. 
COTTMAN and G STS., PHILADELPHIA 


CHELTENHAM, PENNA. 


Bell Telephone, 235-p Cheltenham 
ee 


Simplex Yarn Tables. 


Showing equivalent sizes of different systems 


of numbering yarn; cotton, woolen, worsted, 
etc., so that the sizes of different standards may 
be quickly compared. 
tables for 
manufacturers and_ knitters. 


Textile World Record, 


of other valuable yarn designers, 


PRICE 50c. 


Boston. 


(Cottons, 


Reels for Cotton 


Also contains a number 


Crayons or worsted mill. 


on Cops, Cones and 


Established 1880 al $20 


Capit 


New York Silk Conditioning Works 
138-140-142 Spring Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Do you know how much water you are 
wool, cottun and silk ? 


,000.00 


buying in your 
Write us. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 
PROVIDENCE. R. L 


Harness and Seine Twines and other Job 
Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers 


ASSED YARN SPECIALTIE 


C. M. BLAISDELL, G. A. BLAISDELL, 
Pres. and Treas Vice-Pres. ar 
Established 1860—Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
COTTON, ESzzziAn 
x 


PERUVIAN 
American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 


rom Egypt, Peru and all American Southern Points. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 


WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders and Spoolers. 


LINDSAY, HYDE & Co., 


2124 to 2120 East York St., P 


id Sec’y. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Lowell Meet the requirements 


of any 


cotton, woolen 


May we send samples? 15 colors and white. 


Lowell Crayon Co., ,,orjsiss' Lowell, Mass. 


Trade Mark on every box. 
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Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors) :— 


over whit: 


best quality white 


—_—____ 9 


\labama, Huntsville 
the Merrimack Mfg. Co. w down are de 
nied positively by Joseph J. Bradley, agent of the 
mcern. This is a branch of the Merrimack Mfg 
( O., Lowell, Mas 


Rumors to the effect that 


close 1 


Alabama, Sylacauga. J. P. Batson is interested 
in the establishment of a cotton hosiery knitting 
plant Mr. Batson would like 
manufacturers of necessary 
in cotton knitting yarns 


to correspond with 


machinery and dealers 


Cottonplant Local interests are 


empany to build a 


rganization of y 
prominently iden 


lam T 
pr‘ »position. 
bec Be 
of the 


ert was 


cotton mill ‘Tice 
tified with 
-auharnois At a 
Dominion Woolen Mfg. 
appointed liquidator. It 
week that the plant had decided 
ary liquidation 


meeting 


‘ticut, East Norwalk. Oscar E. Rudolph, 
the Oriental Rug & Carpet Works, 
hand looms and one sewing ma 
portiers and fluff rugs. Cot 
hains. 
Meriden. The plant of the Silver 

. 1S running on a schedule 
ywing to the large number of orders 


on hand which for early delivery 


*Connecticut, Montville. It stated that the 
Monarch Woolen Mills will shortly resume. This 
pl ywn in October, being among the 
to suffer by the dullness in the heavy woolen g: 
market. Although nothing has been defir 
cided upon, it is probable that samples will 
up and submitted to the trade 


shut d 


lant 


Connecticut, Uncasville. 
plant of the Uncasville Mfg. 
originated from spontaneous 
a triflimg amount of damage 
the mill was not affected 


transfer taking 

ist week. The Aldora Mills , 

10,000 mule spindles which ma 
tton yarns. 


There are rumor f the 
f + 


f land 


1 . 
SuitabDie i ott 


es, to New York parties. N« 


-d with the deal 
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LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 
Linen dacquard Harness Twines, 


Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines, 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 


DUNCAN & YOUNGS 
95 Worth Street, NEW YORK 


Practical Manufactarers of 


YARNS, THREADS, TWINES, CORDS, ROPE 


AND MILL, SUPPLIES 
Anything in the line you cannot get anywhere else 
apply to us. 


FRANK A. TIE RNEY, 
TOPS, NOILS, ROVINGS, YARNS. 


Wool, Silk, Mohair, Camels Hair, Ramie. 
Garnetted Stocks 
Silk also Ramie Tops and Noils, Ramie, Silk, and 
Silk Noil Yarns, 
Special Textile Fibres and Novelties. 
Wool Exchange Bldg., 260 West Broadway, New York, 


THE RUSSIA FLAX CO. 
Importers of Flax 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Correspondence 


477 Broadway, - 


j te 
‘ictléd. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Book for Designers and Weavers. 


MANUAL OF WEAVE GONSTRUGTION, 


By IVO KASTANEK, 


One of the Leading Authorities on this 
Subject tn Europe. 


Translated and Arranged for American 
Practice by Samuel 8. Dale. 


In this book all the foundation and derivative weaves for 
1arness looms are systematically classified and explained. 

The weaves are divided into three general classes, plain, 
Under each of these divisions are given 

iles for constructing derivative weaves, which are illus. 
trated with over Five Hundred Drafts, Diagrams and 
(llustrations of cloth samples. 

For self-instruction the workers in the mill find it of 
great value and as a book of reference it is equally well 
adapted for the practical weaver, designer and the super. 
intendent. 


twill and satin. 


There are over Five Hundred Iiliustrations 
and Diagrams, many showing the cloth with 
weave construction. 


Over One Hundred Pages. Handsomely Bound 
in Green Cloth and Gold. Price, $1.00. 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY, 


144 Congress St.. Boston. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company 


WORSTED YARNS 


100 Boylston Street, - Boston, Mass. 


French System. B, F, BOYER co., | _Bradford 1 System 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. CAMDEN, N-. Je 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURINC CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY. 


relephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., PHILADELPHIA, 


WORSTED YARNS— | Woolen otal Merino 
RICHARD CAMPION. YARNS 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


Bristol Worsted Mills, | EATON RAPIDS, MICH. 
Highland Worsted Mills. Bradford System French System 


The French Worsted Co. STEPHENSON & Co. 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


300 Chestnut Street, 
240 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. PHILADELPHIA. 


EDDY & STREET, Worsted Y 
Cotton, Woolen | Wirt arns 
Yarns and Braids!) wa trter mccoon 


Worsted, Spun Silk. BELL TELEPHONE 576 Bourse 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. LOMBARD 3790 Philadelphia 


Beacon Narrow FabricCo. Joseph D. Swoyer & Co., 


Manufacturers and Commission Merchants 


Braids @ Tapes _ woolen, Worsted and Cotton Yarns 


MARINER AND MERCHANT BLD64G. 
Notre Dame St. FALL RIVER, MASS. | 3ra and Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA 
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CHART SHOWING 


Woolen and Worsted Yarn Market. 


The 


spinners of woolen and worsted yarns con 


impression that business is picking up 


and that prices, which have about 


m figures, will not decline any 


which 
ood 


of the 


figures are quoted in this 


demand knit 


for 
knitters have re- 


ier or future delivery, espe 


goods, which, naturally, makes 
grade of knitting yarns. The 
-ems to he 


We st, tre 


“ast 
busi 


better in the I 
ym which locality 


ng for the several 


past 
call, howeve r 
ers, who are practical 


being at a standstill 


ivv weight about 


season 1s 


mills are working on 


The 


2s 


now 


light weight season. 


mosth from this trade are 


1umbers 


ind finer counts in fancy 
The 
rom this quarter 
Men’s 


naking ready 


mixtures. 


underwear trade is extremely dull 


ind orders 
are not 


clothiers are 


oming in at all 
wear assembling their lines 


to st 


to the 


out for fall 


right to 


art Every one is 
start off on 
be that 


sufficiently early, as the re 


interested as 
The 


Easter 


time the 


road general 


will be 
not ver 


impression seems to 


ifter 

ailers are y anxious to place orders, many 
f them being behind in the payment of their bills 
ind are not desirous of incurring new obligations 


Then, 


they want to know the condition of the stock 


fore the old ones have been cleaned up. 
too 


and also what the consumer is going to demand 


is regards colors At this time of the year it is 


next to impossible for retailers to know what his 
trade is going to call for next spring and the very 


best iudges in the market can only make a guess. 


RANGES OF 


YARN DEPARTMENT 


[ sept. | oct 


PRICE OF WORSTED YARNS. 


There are a few houses out, particularly those who 
sell the jobbing trade, and if duplicate orders are 


being taken which, however, 
trade 


‘ » ] ‘ 
oraers un < ef 


is not general, as the 
will 
' 


Easter, all 


rank file not be ready to 


place indications 


pointing that way duplicates that have been 


] 
placed are an expression of 


confidence in 


and do 


particu- 
lines of cloths 
the 


cerned thx 


lar not represent 


sales to retailers far as prices are 


con- 
impression is that they will 


the 


remain 
manufacturing clothier is going 
to get hi TOO to sliver the orders when taken, 


one can answer, as the mills 


he clothier is buying no 
making up their lines from 
S When the business 
int deliv- 


impossibil- 


their goods 
physical 


if a great many deliv 
\ugust and September in- 
is in previous 
ledly 


with a 


years. The 
Colle C- 


ot 
should 


lec 


brighter. 


much better and continuance 


good weather there is nec reason why there 


the 


not 11 
no 


be a fair business for coming fall 
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Sasi OILS 


UNITED STATES PATENT Ale} 





7 


There is a Non-Fluid Oil to suit the needs of every machine. 
For example our White Grades of Non-Fluid Oils have 


met with extraordinary success for lubricating travelers on 


twister rings, particularly when wet twisters are operated. 
life of travelers, help work to run better with fewer ends broken down and reduce 


from stained yarn. 


Do not befoul rings and rails, lengthen 
troubles 


[t will pay you to investigate the manifold advantages of Non-Fluid Oils over common oils 


and greases. 


Samples Free. 


WU ‘rite for Booklets. 


ORIGINATORS AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., 


William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens, 


For the Underwear Trade. 


EDWIN F. SCHOFIELD, 


ALL GRADES 
PULLED AND FLEECE WOOLS 


FOREIGN NOILS, CARPET WOOLS. 
COTTON WASTE. 
Mariner and Merchant Building, 


3d and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS CO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 


Knitting and Weaving | 


YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 


Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET; 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


14-16 Church St., New York City. 


/36 lustre ..... vorre 
ee worsted and ‘Sos ‘single cotton for 
raincloths wie 
1/24 worsted and 120 ‘single cotton for 
raincloths 


1.00-1.05 


FRENCH SPUN YARN. 


1/20 1/4 blood . 
1/20 high 1/4 ... 
1/20 3/8 blood . 
1/20 1/2 blood 1.02-1.04 
1/20 high 3 {8 . tere nie ate 1.02%4-1.05 
1/30 high 1/4 b lood , .. 87%4- 
1/30 3/8 blood Le RE ee ere 

EFSO S70 GOOOE occ siicc ccc: 

eR eh 

2/50 1/2 blood ..... 

1/50 delaine yf 

1/4o Australian ..... 

1/so Australian .... 

1/60 Australian . 

1/70 Australian . 


. 80-8214 
. 88-90 
. 95-97 
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Massachusetts. Lowell. 


As a result of the cut 
down in wages 


the beamers and drawing-in girls 
of the Appleton Co., 38 in number, have left their 
work. This is the only labor difficulty in the city 
resulting from the cut down in wages which went 
into effect Monday morning. 


Massachusetts, North Adams. The National 
3ank of Commerce of New York has been granted 
leave to bring suit against the receivers of the 
Arnold Print Works to establish a lien on the ac- 
counts and bills receivable of the Arnold Print 
Works and also upon the finished and unfinished 
goods in the storehouse, No. 1. This is to pay. 
the balance of ahout $2,000,000 on a loan of $2,500,- 
000 that the bank had made to the Arnold Print 
Works in 1906. The affairs of the Arnold Print 
Works are gradually growing brighter and more 
machinery is being started up to fill orders which 
are coming in. 


*Massachusetts, Winchester. On Saturday, 
April 4, at the office of Dwight Smith & Son, 310 
Congress St., the property of the Chas. N. Bacon 
Felt Works will be sold at auction. It will be re 
membered that the Bacon Company was declared 


| bankrupt in November, Dwight Smith being ap- 


pointed receiver 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers. So. Manchester, Conn. 


Trams, Organzine and Spun Silks in the hank, or on 
spools and cones for woolen manufacturers. 


Silks for electrical uses, insulation and special purposes 
made to order. 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming 
Knit Goods. 


Dress Silks, Satins, Linings, Printed Pongees, Foulards 
and Decorative Silks; Upholstery Goods, Ribbons, 
Sashes, Plushes and Velvets. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


§4 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CoO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 
ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard Ste 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 188-190 Market St.—Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


Crochet Lace Edgings 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, 
Sewing Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


Write for Prices and Samples. 


George W. Chapin, 229-231 enuren st., Phitadeipia. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICES OF SHODDY, RAGS AND NOIL. 


The Rag and Shoddy Market. 


Business in this market is at a standstill. The 
trend of fashion away from fabrics in which wool 
substitutes could be used made the business dull 
branches of the 


that the 


other 
Now 
pi ssed the 


when textile trade were 


active general situation is de- 
rag and shoddy market is brought to 
its present condition. Transactions are of the most 


meager description. Prices have not fallen as low 
as might be 
that, in the 


tutes, 


expected, this being due to the fact 
absence of any need for wool substi- 


manufacturers cannot be tempted by low 
Cotton and wool 


similar state. We quote as fol- 


prices to buy these materials. 
wastes are in a 


lows: 


SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 


White yarn, best all wool 

White knit, all wool, best fine 

White knit, No. 2 

Light yarn, extra fine 

Mew pure meee Dine. 5.0 ec se anese nc 


Merino. 
Fine light, all wool 
Medium light, all wool 
Fine black, all wool 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool 
Red flannel, all wool aioe ach ale a exee ais 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No 


WOOLEN RAGS. 


Fine merchant tailors 
Choice light colors 
Browns 
Blacks 
Fine blues, 
Fine dark ... 
Medium dark 


plain 


Worsteds. 
Blue 


Black 


Serges. 
New black 
New blue 


Flannels. 
New scarlet 
New blue 


Cloakings 


SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 


Soft woolens, best 

Old white flannels 

Old red flannels 

Old blue flannels 

Old plaids ‘ 

White stockings  erthe Seteceis 
White hodd stock ... 

Clear hoods 

Blue stockings a oa ie Ren aes a 
Fancy stockings, No. 1 

Gray stockings 

Black stockings 

Knit stock comforters 
Red knit Ae co 
Light gray knit 

New light fancies 
New fancies 


Merinos. 
Light, fine 
Light, coarse 
Fine, dark 
Coarse, dark 
Blue 
Black 


Shear, fine white, all wool 


Fine indigo blue, all wool ..... 7 bern fe 


Fine black and blue, all wool 
Fine dark, all wool 
Gig, fine, all wool ..... 


No. 1 black, all wool cut ................. 
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William B. Charles, 


Amsterdam, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Cotton and Wool Wastes 


COTTON YARNS 


Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production, Correspondence solicited. 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ 


SHODD 


WwW. H. H. 


SLACK & BRO. 


SPRINCFIELD, VT. 


FLOCKS 


The Cotton Manual 


By J. T. Broadbent. 


of the Bradford-Durfee Textile School, Fall River, 
and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 


"Established 187! 


This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling 
briefly, but comprehensively, the things about the cotton 
fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the 
cotton crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other mat. 


ters bearing on raw cotton, such as the average student or | 


person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of 
cotton goods, wants to know, 

There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing 
the different kinds of bales and baling processes, and on 
the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account 


pn gag machines employed, and improved methods of 
mixin 


The Book contains about 100 pages with 20 illustrations, 
and should be in the possession of every person having to 
do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail pur- 


chaser. 
Price 75 Cents. 


Published by 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY 


144 Congress Street, . : Boston, Mass. 


Chemische Aniline Works 


M@anufacturers of 


EFintbracin & Coal Tar Products 


24226 Stone Street 
Rew Work 
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COTTON WASTE. 


No. I Spinners 
Machine Cop 
No. I Cop 

No. 1 Card 

No. 2 Card 

No. 1 Oily Card 

No. 2 Oily Card 
Peeler Combing 
Egyptian Combing 
No. 1 Linters 

No. # Limters ...... 
Woven White Cups 
Woven Colored Clips 


inet iain 
New Jersey, Paterson. The cylinder head blew 
out in the engine room of the Barbour Flax Sin 
ning Co., causing a shut down of several days. 
The damage has been repaired. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. An 
stock of the Clowes-Sothern Co, recently reported 
in bankruptcy. is being taken and it is expected 
that the mill will resume under the management of 
David Cohen, receiver, on the completion of the 
inventory. A meeting of the creditors will be 
held shortly to arrange the affairs of the com- 
pany. 


New York, Astoria. Two hundred employes of 
the Champion Silk Co., who have been out on 
strike a number of weeks, have returned to work 
Broad silks are manufactured on 100 looms. 


New York, Gouverneur. John J. McCloskey of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has bought the plant of the In 
ternational Lace Mfg. Co. for $250,000, besides the 
interest on the first mortgage bonds of $125,000 and 
other charges. Mr. McCloskey is quoted as stating 
that the property will shortly be started up in full. 


New York, New York. The Blumenthal & Ed- 
wards Co. has been incorporated with capital stock 
of $60,000.- Albert Blumenthal, 31 West 71st St., 
Lewis M. Cohen and John A. Edwards, of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., are the incorporators. It is stated 
that cotton and other fabrics will be manufactured. 


*New York, Niagara Falls. No further informa- 
tion is obtainable regarding the proposed plant for 
the Ryder Patent Yarn & Mfg. Co. of New York, 
which it was reported some time ago would locate 
here. It is stated that options have been secured 
on a tract of land containing about 23 acres, but it 
is probable that nothing definite has been accom 
plished 


New York, Schenectady. The Alpha Knitting 
Co., which has been running en half time for a 
number of weeks, has resumed full time in all de 
partments, cwing to the number of orders re 
ceived. 

*North Carolina, Cameron. Charles C. Jones, 
who was reported as contemplating starting a 
small knitting mill of about 20 machines, has not 
definitely decided to start the plant. 

North Carclina, Wendel. R. B. Whitley is in- 
terested in the formation of a cotton mill com- 


pany. No details of the proposed organization 
have been given out. 


inventory of the 
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FIRE, LIGHTNING, 
The 


Organized 1853, 


HOME 


WINDSTORM. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR 8ST. 


Cash Capital, 88,000,000. 


ASSETS January Ist, 1908 - - 
LIABILITIES (Including Capital) - = 


RESERVE AS A CONFLAGRATION SURPLUS 
NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 


Note 


surplus 


amount of 
atter _pro- Surplus as Regards Poli holders 
aul s : 7 cy- er . 
viding for San Fran- eaten teiabantionmunaneaeaienmnataies 


cisco and other con- Losses Paid Since Organization Over 
flagrations. 
HOME 


holders everywhere 


Policy- 
1 ler-Equipped and Modern 
have 
which is sure, not- 
withstanding 
flagrations 


protection, 
consideration of such business. 
con- 


any- 


where. E 
r 


MANNEL H. 


R 


A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. 
DERICK C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. 


E 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Asst. Sec’y. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. _ blood 
Alizarine, red 
Aniline, oil 


Acids. salt crystals 


Acetic, 100 lbs 
Citric, domestic 
Oxalic at 
Sulphuric, 66° 
Muriatic, 18 
Tartaric 


2.60-3.25 
. 5142-54 
. 8Y-9 
1.25-1.80 
1.20-1.80 
28-2014 


100 lbs Cutch, mat 


crystals Divi-divi, ton ... 


Miscell Chemicals and Dyestuffs. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


Bichromate of potash, American .. 
Bichromate of soda Barges wtihatetatede Wees 
ROTI, 008 EEE: cio has bo ch pe hates aaneens 


Dextrine, imported potato .............. 


$20,862,698 
‘a 13,659,487 
500.000 


6,703.211 
= 10,203,211 
110,000,000 


|S prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 


Improved risks 


generally, having a special department for the 


President. 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Secretary. 


25-38 
17% 
12-14 
te ae 
. 9%-I0 
714-8 


2-2%4 
... 5-6% 
. 6%-7% 
44.00-67.00 


— “eum  — 


lianeous 

Acetate 
Alum, lump 

ground 

po vdere 
Aqua 
Ammoniac, 
Borax, bbls 
Brimstone 
Copperas 
Cream tartar, 
Fuller’s earth, powd 
Glauber’s salt 
Potash, chlor 


of lime, gray 


d 
ammonia, 26° 
sal gray 


crude, tor 


cryst ils 


7 
_ 100 Ibs 


New Hampshire, Enfield. 
the Baltic Mills have been running overtime and 
it is stated that the whole plant will shortly be in 
full operation 

New Hampshire, Wilton. 
the Wilton Mfg. Co. is being run overtime and 


there has been a marked increase in the business 
of the Hillsboro Mills. 


New Jersey, Camden. 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $75,000. 
Frank F. Denison, Herbert Simons and Frank A. 
Kuntz are the incorporators. Shoddies and 
ton and wool wastes will be manufactured 


Some departments of 


The spinning room of 


The Becker-Denison Co. 


cot- 


T 
p 


New Jersey, Hampton. The shoddy plant 
operated by John Nierenberg has been ‘partially 
destroyed hy a bomb. 


New Jersey, Paterson. Sela Doremus, Joseph 
L. Kaufman, Harry Kaufman and Sally Young, 
partners in the American Shawl Co., have sold the 
plant to Daniel Green. Forty broad looms and 10 


shawl are operated in the Pope Mill, Lincoln and 
Water Streets. 


Acetate of s 
Acid, picric, 
tannic 

Albumer 
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The Rolance-Warp Dyeing Machine 


Special attention 
is called to this im. 
tees Warp Dye- 
ng Machine, This 
machine is built in 
the most substantia) 
manner, being strongly 
geared with good,heavy 
Squeeze rolls, and hav 
ing Eight 4-in. Di- 
ameter Brass Rolls. 


This machine, with our Improved Plater-down has met with 
marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this class, can 
make no mistake on ours’ For further particulars and pricea, 


address 
CHARLES HART, 
Hedge and Brown Streets, FRANKFORD, PHILA, 


Germania Dye Works 


MAX SARFERT, Prop. 
Dyeing, Coneing, Twisting and Tubeing of Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted Yarns. 
Dyers of Cotton Warps and Hosiery in Fast 
Black and Colors. 
Dealers in all Kinds of Yarn for the Trade. 


“N.B. Weare successfully dying cotton yarns on 
parallel tubes and would be pleased to send a sample to 
interested parties.” 

Cross-Dye Colors a Speciality. 

Yarns Furnished on Dresser Spools. 


Kensington and Allegheny Aves., Phila. 


DYE STICKS 


Drying and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Wate: 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods ip 
Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades, for 
Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 


from 
E. M. HAEDRICH, 


601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., eee Philadelphia. 


We Make It. We Sell It. 


The Best Textile Soaps 
For All Purposes 


ALSO 


COTTON SOFTENERS AND SCOURING COMPOUNDS 


Nicetown Mfg. Co., Nicetown, Phila. 


Doxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 


FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, 
CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. for,iesice 


55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 
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More knowledge means more pay. If you 
don’t believe it, take the case of your immediate 
boss. He holds his position not through pull or 
favor, but because he knows more about the work 
than youdo. Heis backed with good up-to-date 
knowledge. You can fit yourself for a similar posi- 

tion by home study during your spare time. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF 
TEXTILE WORK. 


The Simplest and Most Complete 
Textile Work yet published. 


Seven large volumes; bound in half red morocco, 
compiled especially for the Textile Manufacturer, Sa- 
perintendent, Selling Agent, Designer, Overseer, Sec- 
ond Hand and Clerk—3,000 pages, 7 x 10 inches, devoted 
entirely to good, sound, practical textile information 
printed on fine quality paper, and indexed for ready 
reference — 2,000 illustrations, diagrams, formulas, etc., 
to simplify and thoroughly explain the text. These 
books cover every process in connection with textile 
work, from the raw fibre to the packing case. 


Special Price, $19.80 
Regular Price, $42.00 


Free for Five Days’ Examination. Save 
#22.20 by ordering before the price advances. We pay 
the express. Send $2 cash within five days, and $2 a 
month until you have paid $19.80, the special 30 day 
price, providing you care to keep the books. We send 
for them at our expense if they do not meet your 
needs. We can do everything to get a better position 
for you but the actual studying —that you must do for 
yourself. We give you the pattern and help you weave 
the design, but first we must have your consent. Clip 
the coupon and prepare yourself for a better position. 

CONTENTS. 

Cotton Fibre—Picking—Carding— Combing — Draw- 
ing—Ring and Mule Spinning—Wool—Cleansing—Burr 
ing—Woolepn Carding—Worsted Carding—Woolen Spir- 
ning — Worsted Drawing —Worsted Spinning— Felt 
Simple Designs —Sateens— Backed and Ply Fabric 
Velvet Jacquard and Leno Cotton—Cost Finding 
Woolen and Worsted Warp Dressing—Plain Weaving 
Fancy Looms —Jacquards— General Loom Fixing 
Spring Needle Knitting—Latch Needle Knitting—Hos 
iery and Underwear Knitting Machines—Textile Chem- 
istry—Textile Coloring—Mordants—Natural Dyestuffs 
Artificial Dvestuffs—Analysis of Fabrics—Textile Cal 
culations—Wet Finishing — Dry Finishing -- Processes 
for Finishing Standard Fabrics— Machines Used. 


American School of Correspondence 


CHICAGO, 
--++*++ COUPON -Clip and Mail Today - 
Tex.World Rec. 4-08 
American School of Correspondence: 

Please send, express prepaid, one set Cyclopedia of Textil 
Work FREE for 5 days’ examination. I will send $2 within 5 
days and $2 a month thereafter until I have paid the special $1!).s) 
pricc; or will notify you to send for the books at your expenre. 
Name 
Address 
Occupation 


Employer 
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Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 

They are the 


standards. 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


MANUBFPRACTURERS 
ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 
TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
SOLUBLE OILS BI-SULPHITE OF SODA 
OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 


DIASTAFOR 


The New Sizing, Finishing and Stripping 
Agent for the Textile Industry. 


Specially recommended for the preparation of completely 
soluble and adhesive Sizes and Finishes, made from any kind of 
starch. Also for the preparation of Print Paste, Thickeners, etc. 

The safest and most reliable medium for thoroughly remov- 
ing the starch from Yarns and Fabrics of all kinds. 

Representatives in the East are prepared to give personal 
attention and demonstration. 

For particulars write 


The American Diamalt Company, 


Riverside, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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FIRTH & FOSTER Co. 
Dyers and Finishers 
| 
| 


YorK, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 
Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Sati iH t 
Poplins, Serges and Phoviene. Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid Colorings, Als © Suiting 7S oo ~ 


Specialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes and Henriettas and all high class wool 
tissues like Batiste, Voiles and Foules. Aiso, Cotton and Wool Goods, Mohz ulr Linings and Lastings, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO THE REDYEING OF ABOVE 





Cohoes Dyeing Company 


195 Mohawk Street, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Dyersand Bleachers for the Knit Goods Trade 


ROLL AND GARMENT DYEING 


Fast colors on Wool and Cotton, Sulphur Blacks on Cotton (Raw Stock) 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


Siano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘““ROYAL"' PRESS PAPERS 


The Western Thread and Dye Works 


COTTON AND MERCERIZED DYEING AND BLEACHING 
CONE AND TUBE WINDING 


2ist Street and Marshall Boulevard, CHIicCAaAGsco 


PETER B. McMANwS, Prest. and Treas, PETER B. McManus, Asst. Treas. Epwarp J. McCAUGHEY, Secy,. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and a reerizers of 


Cotton Yarns 


in skein, and long and short 


CHAIN WARPS 
Fast Colors a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity 30,000 lbs. 
Fast Colors and Black 
for Worsted Trade. 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Established 1881. 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS 6O., 


Manufacturers of 








MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERS AND DYVERS. 


New York Office: ‘ 
Room 911 New York Life Building, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


346 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLOBE DYE WORKS CO.,, ii erccnwooa & aut 


BLEACHERS — MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 140 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Se BLEACHING and DYEING — 


WINDING 
AND ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 


DYED 


iithaetioiiaiid KNIT GOODS TRADE satis 
Schuylkill Haver Bleach and Dye Works, samver rowrann, $chuylkill Haven, Pa. 


N. B, Bleached Finishing Yarns on Cones for Underwear, always in Stock. 


John F. Davidson We are Dyers 
ae eee of all kinds of YARNS 


BLEACHERS 


re and Cotton Warps 
° urkis owels, Cotton Yarns, 


Underwear and Tapes, We are sure we can give you better work 


Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and and better service than you can get else- 
Shipped to any Point. 


CORRESFORDSNCR SOLSCETED where. A trial will convince. 
557-2563 Orianna St. 


tice 2557 Orimnna ee. Philadelphia | | 1. BROPHY'S SONS,*PmicssecomarPaS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE SOLWAY, DYEING & TEXTILE Cco., 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


of Cotton Yarns in Long or Short Chain Warps and Skein in FAST COLORS, for all purposes. 
Also Dyers of Genuine Turkey Reds. 


Pawtucket Dyeing “s;:°. THE PEERLESS COMPANY, 
ad Bleaching Co. cottron Dyers of Skein Silk 


on YARNS and FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Go. Manutactarere of Glazed STOCKINET Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia, 
arns, 


Pure Dye and Weighted. Bright and Souple. 
232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. lL. Dyers of Peortens Black on artificial Sik. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 





Dyestulis ana 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA | 


and 2 B EXTRA. 
PYROGEN BLUER . . 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . . . 


Direct Sulphur Colors, 
Faster than Indigo, 
\" light and Washing. 


Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 


Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 


122 Pearl Street, “ NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 


SoLEHE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals Indigo M LB 


BRANCHES: 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Montreal, Canada. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 

Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. Hamburg, Germany. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


RWS Te a ee et eee ca aT ye a 


4 


Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 


FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Alizarine, Aniline Colors 
and Dye Stuffs 


6G LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK. 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICACO 
32 IndiaSt. 27 Pine St. 9-11No. WaterSt. 133 E. Kinzie St. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. TORONTO. CANADA 
509-513 Trust Building 14 Front St., East 





Fe 
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‘Be rl i n An I | I ne Wo rks Boston, saanuanaieen Chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnati 





SPECIALTIES Manufacturers and Importers of 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur |/ Aniline and Alizarine 


Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 


nanan COLORS 
GEISENHEIMER & CQ, | Aniline Salt and Oil, 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK, Aniline Colors. 


Chemical Works Griesheim-Elektron. 
TANS A SPECIALTY. 
Oehler Works 


cea ie Femst Steoct, Bostcte, Men SULPHUR BLACKS, BLUES, BROWNS 


136 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Atlanta, Ga. CHEMICALS. 


AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 


Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 
AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 
SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 
SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U. S. Agents 


Boston—113 Broad Street. New York -85 Water Street. : Philadelphia —182 Chestnut Street 


E. M. THAYER & CO. 


4i1t Atlantic Avenue and 74 Purchase St., 
Boston, Mass. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 
Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gume, 
TRAE Bae Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 


Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 
EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. SAMPLES MATCHED. HICH GRADE GOODS. 


Siarch, Dextre, GUM at Gp, °T"' mtn wy wa, °°° 


Chicago. Philadelphia. Boston. 
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BRANCHES: 
229 = Front St., Philadelphia. 
O O. ’ 24-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


196 ey > St. see. 
Io Washinet .. 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
451-453 ashington St... NEW YORK. 416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 





KALLE he Cco.., Incorporated 


Selling Agents for 


ANILINE COLORS 


Manufactured by 
KALLE & CO., A. C., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine, Germany 
Main Office, 530-36 Canal St. New York. Branches, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Greensboro, N. C. 


Aniline Colors Cotton, COPPER are tag 
Chemicals spn and Sheets 


for Textile Manufacturers 


Bichromates potashasoda | Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Wyandotte Textile Soda New Bedford, Mass. 


F. E. ATTEAUX @® Co. 


Boston Chicago Montreal Gloversville 


Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. 


MANUFACTURERS OF << Bill HPI eae 
EE e We-Fu-Go and Scaife Water Soft- 
; ening Plants, and Scaife Water 
has iipamasee Filters can be seen in actual opera- 


tion in Textile Plants in any part 


OF ALL KINDS nit Rapa gi of the U.S. Apparatus designed to 


suit each special case, and we 
Factories at guarantee results. Write for 
Apalachicola, Fla. it Illustrated Catalogue. 
and a | 


"Boston, Mass. i Re Ce WM. ie SCAIFE 4 AYIA) HA Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pulley and Gear Forcer. 


We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine to remove gears 
and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs $8.00. Saves 
its cost in time and breakage. 


BAMFORD & SIIITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
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The Lighting of the Building 


is the most important problem of its construction. By using the 
saw tooth construction of roof with the ** Axzti Pluvius”’ system of 
skylight the maximum amount of light is carried into the building 
to every part of the floor, The ventilation is another important 
consideration and every mill should be equipped with the Zoved/ 
Window Operating Device by means of which a long line of sash 
can be opened and closed from one station. Let us submit esti- 
mates for the lighting and ventilation of your building. We will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


The G. Drouve Company 


Westera Office, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


6. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 


Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 








Office 1429 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1868. 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & CO., TS. 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats aw Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, 


i} 


! 


| 
i 
be 
} 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. } 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 


Down Towa Office, 140 Chestnut Street, Corner Second. 
Hours from 12te! 


TAN KS All sizes all shapes. 


LARGE TANK WORK A SPECIALTY 


Send for catalog. Established 1849. 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Boston 
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The [lost Productive, Strongest and Best 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony, 


Can Be Delivered in Short Time and Fully Guaranteed 
By the Exclusive Agents and Importers 


THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


WOO, WSeNPkes «MAX NYDECGER = 7% Yate” 


18 Section 





Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 


All Special Machines For Any Article That Is Knit 


GROSSER Flat Hnitting Machines 
For HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power MA- 
CHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mit- 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


FRENCH FRAMES 


C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 
best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, 
Gloves, Special 4-jour (open work) Fabrics, etc. 


RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rib Warp Knitting Machines.] 


For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., in silk, 


wool, cotton. 


SPOOLERS, Parafiners, Finishing Machines for the knitting business. 
Exclusive Agency for the Famous 


Julius Hoehler DIAMENT OVERSEAMERS, indispensable for all full fashioned 


articles, Hosiery, Gloves, Jersey Sweaters, Sporting Goods, etc. 


LOOPERS Double thread Lock stitch, self-cutting and cleaning attachment. Reliable money saver. 


FRITZ ZACHE LATCH NEEDLES, for 


**COTTON HILSCHER” Machine for Full Fashioned Silk Nostery 


Samples, Specifications, Prices, etc., 


Manutacturers! 






























Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 













































































any purpose in the knitting line, patented rivets, 





upon application. 





1 


| 
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Wildman Manufacturing Co. 


Automatic 
Stop 


Motions 


Norristown, Penn., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Electric 


Cloth 


: Es 

: 
Hie 
we 
na 


oh 


, 
’ Pr ae * A 
rg 
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Cutters 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery, Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Etc. 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


BUILT BY 


SCHUBERT & SALZER 
Largest Manufacturers of all classes of Hosiery Machines. 


The plant, which is located in Chemnitz, Germany, declared by engineering 
experts and hosiery manufacturers to be the finest of its kind, is equipped with the most 
modern American and European machine tools, employing 1600 skilled workmen. 

These machines have been proven the best constructed and most productive in the 
market for the manufacture of cotton, lisle and silk hosiery and since their introduction 
into this country 13 years ago have always been the leaders among a number of competi- 
tive makes, as upon trial they have fully borne out all that is claimed for them. 


REFERENCES : 
All the leading manufacturers of full fashioned hosiery in this country. Largest 


individual order for 65 eighteen section machines placed recently by the new million dollar 
concern, the Brown-Moore Hosiery Co. of Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
OTTO WALTHER, = 507 Bourse, - Philadelphia. 
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CHARLES COOPER 


BENNINGTON, VERIIONT. 


Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, both Spring 








and Latch Needle, Plain Circular 


| Cirenlar Spring Needle | Machines. Lez or Trick Cvli . Spring Needle Circu- 
| Oorees Serene Recto | fachines, Lead or Trick Cylinder. lar Plain Body 


Spring Needle Cylinder 
Rib=-Top Machines 


For making Cuffs, Drawer Bottomis and Shirt Borders. 


Spring and Latch i. ; 
Knitting Needles, 
Burr Wheels, Burr 
| Blades, Sinkers, = 
Spring um ay Jacks, Etc. bie Latch Needles. 


COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT. 


AMERICAN EUROPEAN 
REPRESENTATIVE. REPRESENTATIVE. 


G. H. ROGERS, FELIX LEDERER. 
509 Clinton St.,Hudson,N.Y. Ix/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
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FRIEDBERGER-AARON IF to 


Leading Manufacturers 


Braids and Edgings 


For Trimming 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear. 


Having Installed More New Machinery and 
Increased Our Facilities in general, we are in 
better position than ever to sustain our Established 
Reputation. 


Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 
P. O. Address, Logan Station, Philadelphia. 


= +08 yN in Gk _— = 
vines retin ia t - : -_ : 
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If You Want WYERTREDICK CO. 


Largest Production —Gireular Rib Knitting 
For Least Money macHINERY 


—f A Write For making Ribbed Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 


ir (ieo D Mayo Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : 


S| Correct Construction. Excellence 
Machine Co., a li 


Laconia, N. H. 








Latest 
Simplest 
Best 








MAYO’S a a 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
e ° QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 
Full Automatic Knitter UNEXCELLED 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, NYE & TREDICK co. 


KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS., 


B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE, 606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MILL EQUIPMENT 


UNION SPECIAL 


MACHINE COMPANY 


HIGH SPEED ELASTIC STITCH SPECIAL SEWING MACHINES FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 
TRIPLE THE EFFICIENCY of YOUR OPERATORS. 


(1) Cutting Out Neck Piece 

(2) Stitehing It to Back 

(3) Ornamental Edge Covering 
all in One Simple Operation. 


Bound Neck. 
Turned 


STYLE 6900 G. 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR ‘“‘ NECKING”’ KNIT UNDERSHIRTS. 
The one machine may be used to make either turned or bound necks. 


(Both operations on this machine, patent applied for.) 


Most Durable Sewing Mechanism Ever Constructed. 


96 South St., Boston, Mass. MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 731 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
50 E. Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 75 EB. Kinzie Street, Chicago, ill. 806 Main St, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
51 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE 1507 Olive, St., St. Louis, Mo. 
40 St. Antoine St., Montreal, Can. 47 Leonard St., New York. 1525 Broadway, Almeda, Cal. 


Leaves yarn in beautiful condition 
Bailey's Cold Air Drying System 


Yarn dried by this system is much softer, winds 
and weaves better, shows less percentage of waste 
and the colors develop better. In use in over 
two hundred mills. Simple, effective, inexpen- 
sive. Investigate its merits for your profits 
sake. Where great capacity is wanted my 
hot air system is unequalled. 


Dye Sticks, Bry Poles, Fans, Trucks for Yarn Dryers and Dye Houses. 


FRANK BAILEY, orice ceasr'srook, camden co... J. 
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ALL KINDS OF 
NEW AND SECOND HAND 


JAMES TAYLOR, 
KNITTING 


124 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia Pa. 


MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 


1 Bruce band folder and cutter. 

$8 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. 
4 Hosiery presses (lever). 

60 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. 


100 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. 


50 Brinton & Co. § aut. knitters, sizes. 
80 Union Special machines, various styles. 
1 Rotary fire pump. 
100 feet woven rubber hose, 3 inches dia. 
8 Toque machines. 
100 Brooks welters. 


250 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. 
140-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, 


all sizes, cute and makes. 
Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. 
Cyclone dryers. (Hosiery.) 
Band folding and cutting machines. 
Centrifugal Pump. 
Small Steam Pump. 1 Small Belt Pamp. 
Lamb border machines, auto. rack. 
20 Plate Crawford Screw Press, 31x48. 
Double Ribbed Machines. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. 


bo bo bo ee Or 68 


5 Cop and Skein Winders. 
1 Pownall Screw Press 34 x 52 in. 
1 Cleveland 42” Belt Driven Extractor. 
5 Pair Platform Scales. 
1 Singeing Machine. 
1 Hosiery Printing Press. 
1 Cornely Embroidery Machine. 
30 Standard ««B” 200 Needle Machines. 
20 “ B 188 «* “ 
54 $s B Machines for sizes. 
24 Mayo «+ Acme” oe He. 8 
500 Dozen hosiery shaping boards. 
1 Crane Style Collarette Machine 20 in. diam- 
eter 16 Needles. 
1 Curtis & Marble Napper. 
1 McCreary 60 inch Napper. 
2 National Knitters, 33 in,, 216 needles. 
0 Jones Fleecers for hosiery. 
1 Evans Screw Press 2 post 30 x 36. 
0 Latest Imp. Knit Neckwear Machines. 
1 44 inch Belt Driven Extractor. 
30 National Spring Needle Hosiery Machines. 


1 


APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Pinishing Machinery. 


The Merrow 


High Speed Overseaming, 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are 


Overedging 


FAST 
DURABLE 
Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest 
economy. 


USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets. 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish. 


Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. #427Forp, 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. 


CONN. 


Room 321, 467 Broadway, New York 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 
wnt Fransterring Device 


ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION! 


*“OVERLOCK” MACHINE 
(Trade Mark) (Pat. April 5, 1892) 
Patent twice upheld by U. S. Court of Appeals 


Trade Mark 
For TRIMMING, Ssaurne ( ¥ Hementeg bk Gvereme ring) and COVERING 
Raw - ig 


in Hoste 
ON cE OP E R. ATI 
3000 P erfect Stitches soa ; Minute. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
General Offices: 658 Broapway, cor. Boyp Street, 
_— NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Business Established 


in 1859. PARIS MILAN »)RESDEN BRUSSELS NOTTINGHAM 
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"The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 
‘The KNITTER that KNITS” 


THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK. 

SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE. — 
furnished 
asa 
bench 


machine 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
101 North Sixth St. 


High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
~ Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production. This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 


We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, To- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


Our Machinery gives large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 


to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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- HL. Brinton & Co. 


213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


Complete Estimates Furnished. Send for 


Particulars, 





The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 
Welt and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
Legs. 


CIRCULAR KNITTING CHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop 


motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds for 
RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Swez ters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


ALSO BUILDERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


ABEL WINDERS, SEASERS 
and LOOPERS. 


— > 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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“NATIONAL” 


Stands for 


FINEST GAUGES 
BEST FABRIC 
LARGEST 
PRODUCT ON 


Greatest Va- 


Lowest Cost 
for 
Operating 


Also 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery, 
Overedge, | 
Crochetand | 
Shell Stitch. 


; 
apy 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTER CO. 


728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, | 


We are the Oldest Manufacturers 


of this Design of Spring Needle Knitting 
Machine in this Country 
40 years’ experience 


Do not be misled by 


who became 


people 





manufacturers in 1903 
without any previous 
experience who are try- 
ing to represent that 
the oldest 
manufacturers. Invest- 


they are 


Robt. W. Gormly & Co. 


Troy, N. Y. 


The New Boss 


“ff Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma- 
chine Works for 

their circular with full directions. There is no cyl- 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ hose. 
This machine beats them all. 
plicity and durability. 
minute. 


Has no equal for sim- 
Makes 300 revolutions per 
Built in sizes from 244 to 514; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heeland toe. It is the 
strongest built knitter on earth. 


Send for prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


“ACM ana’ Hemphill’ 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


Knitting Machines 
built by 
Mayo Knitting Machine & 
Needle Company 
Franklin, N. H. 


Answer all purposes in the most re- 
liable, up-to-date, economical 
manner. Write us for full particulars. 


and 


Manufacturers like our 
Latch Needles 


because we make a superior grade of 
needles. 


Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg. 
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STANDARD MACHINES | «He Banner” 
FOR HOSIERY MAKING. Hemphill’ Lates| 


ar r +O A FULL AUTOMATIC 
The STANDARD F 

; MACHINE 
with attachments, can | os 4 
make any and all of | catia. oe — © 


these fabrics: | rt 1 Plaited 


PLAIN COODS 
PLAITED WORK | . Goods 
THREE COLOR STRIPES | | id 
TIPPED HEEL AND TOE ' 
WHITE FOOT | : String 
CHANCED HEEL AND TOE os = : 
CARTER TOP . 5 aa Work 
LOOPERS SLACK COURSE a ~ ae ' also 

yea ee High Splice 
Most Stockings--Best Fabrics--Longest Life ae a 


Double Sole 
STANDARD MACHINE COMPANY, 


OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS 
510 Ludiow St. Philadelphia 


Largest 
Production 


More Yarn 
Changes 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE s Speed 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. ’ 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO.,Troy,N.Y. Simple 


ve —- _ fc a ig extract from the sworn testimony 
of R. rmly, in U. 8. Cireuit Court, Northern District of 
New York’ ‘ia e euler No . 6764: 

Sross Question 123. How long have you been a manufactur- 
e: uf knitting machines ? Answer. I started in this business 
about the middle of May, 1900. 


Highest 


Least 
Repairs 
Tompkins 


Knitter Produces a Superior Quality 


This design was adopted in of Work. 
1875. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURED BY THE 
in 1846, before 


whopert w.cormey ||| — Hemphill Mfg. Co. 


testimony in the case 131 Clay Street, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


above cited. 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 





improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 
Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, cineeer and 
Reel Spindles Skewers, 

Warp, Spool, oe Guid 
Bolsters and Stops Made an 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 


Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 


Full Automatic 


Noppen & ee 


for high-grade 

sweaters, jerseys, etc. 

Latest improvements 

Recognized as the best in the cues. 
market. With Jacquard at- 

tachment allowing change of operat- 
ing mechanism every half round, 
therefore unrivaled in v: ariety of patterns. 
One operator attends to three of these 
machines. High speed. Large produc- 
tion. Ask for samples and full particulars. 
State gauge and size you need. 


Claes © Flentje, | 


Muhlhausen Thr., Germany. 
Representatives, AINSLIE KNITTING MACHINE CO., Ainslie & Humbold Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Where all kinds of our hand and bumantie machines can be seen working. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MAGHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
a, of needles and points and picking up 
the metal. 


@ingle and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
W. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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PAXTON & O'NEILL'S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


5337-39-41 North 3d St., - ~ - - ~ PHILADELPHIA. 


Use the Ruth Established 1870. — Iucorporated 1890. 
Ribber and Stop Motion | | CRANE M’F’G. Co. 


The Ruth Ribber will produce 
any gauge goods from lees or LAKEPORT, N. H. 
wool yarn at a high speed without 
making bad work or breaking Manufacturers of 
needles. Material and workman- 


ship guaranteed to be first-class. Spring and Latch Needle Machines 
The machine is easy to operateand 


adjust, for both rib and _ 0»plain work, 
Samples of 240 needle gauze half 
hose tops furnished by request. 
Meet us in Philadelphia at the able hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Exhibition of the National Asso 
ciation ot Hosiery Manufacturers 
of Knit Goods, May 11-10, 1908, 
or write us now. 


producing a great variety of fabrics. Patent remov- 


Many mills are pleased with , St 
our machine and we are sure we 


can phease you 

Give us atrial. Write to-day. Led 
’ 
Q 


Machine Co. 


YORK, PA. 
G. W. RUTH, Manager 


1 
The CRAWFORD , 


HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machire of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to eu r..3 r . 
J.J CRAWFORD & SON, Spring Needle Underwear Machine. 
NASHUA, NI. Ft. 
Established 1868. 


| 
r i 
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WU J The Best and Most 
alter Reliable 
Flat Knitting Machine 


Walter & Co., Ltd., Muhlhausen, Thur, Germany. 


Stock 


Day and Evening 
Instruction in 


NeW 
Bedford 


Picking, 
Carding, 
Combing, 
Spinning. 
Warp 
Preparation, 
Weaving, 
Designing, 
Knitting, 
Chemistry 
and Dyeing. 


Textile 
vonOO! 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


Address 


New Bedford Textile School 


New Bedford, Mass. 


You Save Enough Insurance 
to Pay for the Equipment. 


So it outs ree NOTHING to have the AMERI.- 
CAN WATCHMAN'S CLOCK. Fully approved 
by all insurance companies. We equip factories 
with Fire Alarms, Signals, etc., also Employee's 
Time Recorders, and Telephone Systems. Electric 
Time System consists of Master Regulator in office 
with secondary electric clocks throughout the mill, 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars. 


Pettes & Randall Co,,/50 Nassau St., New York 


OF MACHINES THE MOST IN DEMAND AT 


E. W. S. JASPER, New Yor 


LIBERTY ST., 
120-122 


Philadelphia 
Textile School 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Oldest in America 
Most Complete in the World 


Endorsed by the Leading 
Educators and Manutacturers 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 


Special Courses in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


For illustrated 
Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets - - + = Philadelphia 


CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR 


' For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, 
am excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, 
aan wetordry. Also spool elevators, steam heating 
and ventilating, and mill work generally. 
a and fan Work a specialty. This conveyor 
ented. Beware of ——— 
Patented Oct. 15, 1889. 


215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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She LEADER OF HNITTERS 
. A M Original and Still the Best. 
Most widely used; being operated in 


every civilized country in the world. 
For description, prices, etc., see , 


catalogue 77) a Ti nal ra , 
Circular Machines, S yi ; 9) . KJ 
cirener Maoh Ca of - 
Seaming Machines. . : a ae 


Ree STE 
Lamb Knitting 
Machine Company, 
P. O. Box, 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


J. E. WOODHEAD, ag ae St., Chicago. 
. SANBORN, Roo m 505, Wool Exchange. New York. 


30ARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS 


Drying 


Forms.| Ass | Boards 


ie.) ) Bie, 
~ saa ee Ke) toed an Wa me) 
OS. 1. PEARSON’ kensamere 
r aa ee VGTON ae 


WILLIAM C. BULL, "2™™™70: YHRéon. 


For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods 


ieee. Drying Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 


Patent Loopers| Robinhold Machine Co. 


Both single and double Stitch. Patentees and Manufacturers 
with the of the only 
Patent Raised Practical 
or . A - Automatic 


Straight Points. a mY Power 
» Beattie /\ @ = Top Cutting 


machine | FV Machine 





: Will cut anything with a Welt 
Cohoes, N. Y. | 650 N. 8th Street 
‘ | < Reading, Pa. 
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ust off the press 


1908 Edition 


American Directory of tne Knitting Trade 


26th year—The red covered book— 2 6th year 


Over 100 new mills and thousands of changes 
since 1907. As there is only a limited edition 
it is well to order now. 


Handy size for the Pocket About 500 pages Price, $1.00 


What it contains 


Full reports of every knitting mill in the 
United States and Canada, giving capitalization; 
names of the officers, including superintendent 
and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knit- 
ting machines, whether latch or spring needle; 


List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, 
printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods 
work. 


Manufacturers’ selling agents and com- 


number of sewing machines; whether the mill “yes 
or bleaches or 
employed; 


finishes; kind of power; number 
selling agent; kind of yarn bought. 

Special copyrighted maps of the mill dis- 
tricts, showing the cities and towns where there 
are knitting mills. Itis so indexed that any town 
may be quickly found. This section of the direc- 
tory is arranged alphabetically by states and towns. 

Carefully classified index of manufactur- 
ers according to kind of goods made, all the 
manufacturers of various kinds of goods being 
grouped together. 

Alphabetical index of manufacturers, 
giving the page number where full report of mills 
is to be had. 


Published 


mission merchants handling knit goods; the 
name of the person in charge of the knit goods 
department is given, and when a concern is sole 
agent or special selling agent for certain mills the 
names of the mill sold for follow the agent’s names. 

List of the jobbers of knit goods, telling 
the kind of goods handled and the name of the 
buyer, with the New York address. 


Department stores and large retailers 
handling knit goods, with the names of the 
knit goods buyers and the address of the New York 
office, 


An index of machinery and supplies used 
in the manufacture of knit goods, also yarn 
dealers supplying knitting yarns. 


by the 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


Textile Publishers, 144 Congress St., Boston 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” OR 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES 


They will save you money. 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CO, 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the 
market. 


Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, N. ¥. 





LEWIS JONES, 
60%4 and Media Streets, ... PHILADELPHIA. | 
GAS ENGINES trecthey EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY } DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY } LOWIN PRICE 


| 


Che Continental 


| Taylor, 121 Arch Street, Philadelnhi 


| KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


KNITTING MILL EQUIPMENT 


Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED By 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE cO., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the 
World, 


Longer Wear. Better Work. 


Less Mending. 
Hav. you tried our 


Patent Milled Rivet? 


Agents 
C. B. Barker & Co., Ltd., 42 W. 15th St., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 418 Arch St, Phila. 
C. Shawl, 414 Polk St., San Francisco, Ca 
J. C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle de San Ficus No. 9, 
City of Mexico, Mexic« 


Fewer Seconds. 


L. T. WES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N_ J. 
PAGE NEEDLE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES 


of allkinds. Warranted in every respect. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Agents: J. E. Woodhead, 100 Twenty-e second Street, Chicag« 
Durbrow & Hearne Mfg. Co., 12 Wooster Street, New York 
a 


m. 
Same 


JOHN C EGLY, MGR. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent and Regular Latch Needles 
Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribbers. 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting Machines 
always in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 


RIVETS GUARANTEED. 
{20-122 LIBERTY STREET, 


Samples on application. 


SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 
NEW YORK. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 





WILSON FILTERS — FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
country, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will eall and explain our system whenever desired. 


rit MicCORMICK TURBINES 


4,000 H.P.,72 ft. head, arranged to drive 

generator and a single turbine to drive 

exciter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
. son River Water Power Company’s Spier 

Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 

plant at Mechanicsville, N, Y. 

Write for Catalogueif contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SM'TH CO. 
YORK, PA. 4 


= 


Boston Office, 176 Federal Street. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On EXorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 
These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheels made 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 


. Your inquiries should 
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‘A BC” Dise Ventilating Fans 


move more air with less power. 


Our fans are built in an entirely different way from any other 
kind—they deliver a maximum amount of air with a minimum 
expense for power. Durable, efficient, noiseless—they are 

the ideal fans for textile mill ventilation. 
Send for catalogue No. 200TR 
OQ AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, Detroit 


NEW YORS CHICAGO ATLANTA LONDON 


MASSACHUSETTS FAN 
COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, - MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fan Blowers and Exhausters, Disc Fans, Heating, 


Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical 
Draft Apparatus. 


GOULDS GOULDS 


Efficient Power Pumps. Efficient Power Pumps. 


are operated ata saving of 
from 50 to 60% over the 
actual cost of operating 
steam pump,—is this not 
worth while looking into. 
Write us for catalog. 


are acknowledged the highb- 
est in efficicncy of any 
pumps built. We build 
them exclusively for all 
operations—Tank Pump- 
ing, Dye Houses—Bleach- 


eries, Cotton Mills, etc. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York, Boston, Pittsburg, St. Louis, New York, Boston, Pittsburg, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Chicago, Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Louisville, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Louisville. 


SAVO GRAN HE. Daniele Caeeieliiids 


F In service all over the world 
p d Send for catalogue 
Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. ! * 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. DetRoIT LUBRICATOR (OMPANY. 


DETROIT, U. S: A. 
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CARNETT —— = PICKERS 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mules, Yarn Twisters, 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 


Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Ete. 


We reclothe oc. furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., “*"Scmcrset streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wool Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


Automatic chen or Wool a Seeck nae Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 











CreELL JIDRIER MACHINE 


lAUN TOR 


MA A RE 
9 MALFADSDS. 





| Foster Machine Company 


WESTERIELD, MASS. 


Cone Winding , : i) > Sener Both ‘‘Open’’ an 


, Tinding ‘ & “Close” Windin 
Tube Winding a A He pW: indin 
Skein Winding ; : n Te 2 ee ; Sas Machines for every 
Quill Winding. : ih i \ = ; re! a branch of textile 


Doubling. | ox — — ee manufacturing. 


New Model No. 12 Cone and Tube Winder. 


Textile Engineer IRON OR STEEL 7 
487 Broadway, NEW YORK a a 
(Silk Exchange Building) ee > i for Fire 
Importer : 5 | 6a - Protection 
r and 
| Domestic 


M a . h 1 nery ; | \. d Service. 


Built in all 
sizes. 


for Finishing Cotton, Woolen, 
Worsted and Silk Fabrics. fei 
rite or 


Sole Agent for catalogue 


Joh. Kleinewefers, Soehne. Krefeld Plans and 
_——_— OO OO prices 


Franz Mueller, M. Gladbach 


N a p p i n g M a Cc h i 4 e S Tippett & Wood, Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


SIiGown PRESSURE 


VALVES «no FITTINGS 


‘Walmanco” Pipe Flanges 
“Never Stick” Blow-off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 


CENERAL OFFICES; 
I=Ss FEDERAL STREET, BOS’TON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 





